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IS THE FIRST PHILIPPIC OF DEMOSTHENES 
ONE ORATION, OR COMPOSED OF TWO? 



lIoWEVER great the services mav be which criticism has ren- 
dered to classical literature^ by clearing the works of the ancients 
From the adulterated additions intruded on them in the times of 
th^ decay of letters^ and also from the dross and tarnish impart- 
ed to them in the times of ignorance and barbarity^ yet it has 
frequently become a knife which has gone to the quick^ and 
tiirbich has not rarely cut away whole vital parts. This remark 
itofliy be applied to the first Philippic of Demosthenes. Lelandj 
in Us Biography of Philip^ was the first who divided this ora- 
tion iiito two parts, and thus made it deformed and lifeless. 
He was followed by Gillies, and the authority of this famous 
historian caused considerable credit to be given to that opinion ; 
it was more fully developed by the renowned philologist Jacobs 
iit Gotha, in his translation of the political orations of Demos- 
thenes, and carried on to that degree of perfection of which it 
was susceptible, by Rudiger in his edition of some orations of 
Demosthenes. (Demosthenis Philippica prima, Olynthiacfe 
tresy et de Pace, Sec. ed. C. A. Riidiger. Lipsice, 1818.) It is 
to be feared, that this opinion will prevail with that great part 
of the philologists^ who attach more importance to authorities 
^an to their own examination. We have pronounced our opi- 
nion on this hypothesis ; we think that it disgraces one of the 
finest works of the immortal orator, and converts a prdductioiip 
which is extremely powerfql and full of life^ into two poor and 
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2 On the first Philippic 

helpless cripples. We shall first examine and refute the reaaon-' 
ing on which this hypothesis is built; we shall then propose oar 
counter arguments^ We, of course, take the hypothesis in its 
improved shape* \ ,; 

J; Refutation of the arguments. 

The above-mentioned critics contend, ** that the first Philip- 
pic is composed of two distinct orations ; the former terminat- 
mg with frdoou avoiitfts, p.AB, (ed. Reiske); the latter com- 
mencing, ot course, with a ft^v ^ftei^, £ ivigis 'Ainvam, x. r. X.; 
each referring to different times and objects ; the first to the 
intended surprisal of Thermopylae by Philip; the subject of the 
second is probably, the security of the isKs and totxms of the 
Hellespont.'' 

** In the first part,'' say these critics, " Demosthenes speaks 
of raising an army> furnishing the provisions, and pointing out 
^he funds, but he speaks at a time when war had not yet cooat 
menced ; in the second part, on the contrary, he sj^eaks of a 
period when war had actually commenced on the part of the 
Athenians, and when the disasters occasioned thereby were the 
cause of the orator's exhortations to carry it on more succet8i» 
fully/^ This argument is quite immaterial. The circamstaiic0 
of Demosthenes speaking in the first part of armaments asaipft 
Philip, but in the second of disgrace already suffered by tM 
Athenians, proves nothing ; for it may be answered, that the 
orator has rejected these considerations in the second part froni 
bratcTrical reasons. Only the following question is here oFgreat 
moment : whether hostilities had taken place between PhiKp 
and the Athenians, before the march of the former to T(i0rmo7 
pylse? We may, we think, dispense with proving the fact, 5f 
these previous hostilities, related by Justin, Diodorus, and 8^ 
frequently alluded to by Demosthenes and .^schines, Whai 
avails it, therefore^ to add further: ^^ that in the first part tid 
Mention is made of the idle and fruitless decrees of the Atib0- 
nians against Philip, but only in the second ;" since, in fact, afl 
these decrees occur in a period previous to the events at Ther- 
mopylae? (Cf. concerning these decrees, Olynth. i. Olynth. l^ 
Phil. II.) What imports it to add, ^^that in the second part, 
where ihe orator speaks of the misfortunes caused by the mer- 
cenary troops, and of the injustice to the commanders, he pro- 
bably hinted at recent events Subsequent to the affair of Ther-; 
mopylae ;" sihce the Athenians had for a long time made war ill 
this way, and Demosthenes himself, in his oration ^rs^Vcrwr^^s^^f 
had already severdy censured in the same inatinerr ^s to tii6 
acts of injustice tOv^ards, the cbmttianders (p*^,3), t)H!y otf vipjusly 



<$fM by the ddSenderb of that hy^K>tbeM. (See Rudiger 1. 1.) 
t :A particahr fltriesB ili fartber laid on the passage^ p. 4% i}v 
^f^ k. r:x. c6iitraatttl With p. 52, tf^eti/xa^cd Sr> x. t. X. *' These 
paaiktgks/' say Jacobs and Riidiger^ '^ cofitriftditt each, other ; in 
tfaflb. Crst^ the oYa(^r antrcfpates (he future, and expresses the. 
hopef that, in the war to take place, Phil]|> may be punished, if 
tUe Athenianfs foHow the advice proposed. In the second pa$- 
sagiB, the orator speacks of a ^ar already coirini'enccd« for the 
purpose of punishing Philip, but disgraceful in its proceedings/' 
Whoever has attentiTelj read Deihostbenes/kno\vs that he always 
coBstders the Athenian^ in a state of warfare against Philip, after 
the first deception they had experienced from him; as also does 
l^baniui^ (ef. Hyoth. rovvkpi elpfivvig init.) The hostile relation 
between these two states was particularly increased, after Philip. 
began (Olymp. tvi. 4.) more clearly to develope his intentions; 
and to this p^riod^ the passage, p. 52, may conveniently be re- 
ferredy as v^e shall soon show more fully* The first passage^: 
p. 42, by no means contradicts this; Demosthenes does not deny 
m iti that a war had been waged for the purpose of pufiishing^ 
Philip; the character of the whole speech, from its commence-, 
mdnt, rather tends to show, that it presupposes a diu^ble state> 
of warfare; but the orator denies in both passages, that the. 
pttrpoie of puioitshing Ptiilip had been attained, and ^es reason 
to hope, in the former, that it may be attaiiied by means of his> 
ooiuiiaele. 

/These seebiing arguments were broached after Leland, iiF 
order io enfol'ce his hypothesis. He himself chiefly founded^ 
hiri^opiikioB on the nature of the transactions mentioned in p. 49« 
l^hilip attacked the tributary islands of the Athenians with a 
fle^t, eorpriflsed and took a squadron of their vesseb stationed' 
6n the coast of Euboea, made a descent on the shore of Mara*- 
thon^ and carried off the Salaminian galley. These events are 
Fddt^ oiily by Demosthenes in this passage, and by no othef- 
writer: tbey are indefinitely alluded to in a few passages. Now 
th^se occurrences', remarks Dr. Leland, suppose such an hosti«. 
lity Wtween Athens and Philip, as cannot be assunied at the 
tioM' preceding th^ epoch of the first Philippic : he therefore 
lodki for another period, and deceived by two passages of De-; 
Amatheiies and iEsdiiniss relatnlg to those incidents, he placet 
them immediately tnefore the negociations of peace. The first- 
4f thftse passages' is Demosth. Exord. 32. Biit nothing cad be 
kifeMtt ftom this passage, excepting that Philip fihst spent some: 
thsd in iMakihl^ deprtdtftionf on the islands^ and afterwards (leai 
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4 On the first Philippic 

ttitkiM i^vticct ffi^ M«tpu6oofu rgivipn^ \y^&rp{ii$ ipfifn^w) sailed ta^« 
Attic coa9ts; not a word about the time of these incidents. The 
second passage is £sch. de fals. leg. In this passage .are the 
following words : ^IXimcog l\ 6pfiv^Ms ix Muxsiwlas, .ouxer' wrrp, 
*AfJi^^t7r6>A(iog 9po$ ijfias ^ycovC^fro^ aXX* ^ vtg) Avifrvov xoi) "ipi^fipoo 
xa) Sxvpov, rmv •fip^sTipwv Krr^y^Ttav* h^i?^nrov H Xsp^UfyiO'ov rjiMov 
0} voXirai^ Tijv ovo'av 6[LO\(iyov(iivoos 'yftijvttiisov.— 01 ftey xatpo\ 
Tvi$ Tr6\9wg TOtoDroi r^traVf ev oTj vipj r^f 9lpfivvi$ eyi^ 
iroyro xiyoi. But Dr. Leland does not deal fairly with this 
passage ; he collects together what may support his opinion, 
and omits the rest. We think that every impartial person who 
reads the whole passage^ will find that ^schines takes a view 
of the whole war, and points out the losses which the Athenians 
had sustained (omitting what regarded the allied cities) during 
it^ at whatever period, the sums wasted in the unsuccessful un- 
dertakings of Chares, the damage sustained by Athenian citizens 
in the isles and in the Chersonese ; oX jxev xaipoX Trig iroXsng^ 
therefore, only denotes, '^ Such was, in general, the situation 
of the republic ;" and these word^ refer to all the disasters en- 
dured by Athens in this^ war. This, we do not doubt^ is the 
correct interpretation of this passage, which throws down the 
only prop on which the opinion of Dr. Leland can possibly be 
supported. 

'■ But let us particularly consider the situation of things beforar 
die expedition of Philip to Thermopylae ; we shall find that we 
can very appropriately refer thereto the events mentioned in 
p. 49; we shall, on the contrary, also prove every other period to 
be unsuitable. First, Philip continually infested Chesobleptes, 
the friend of the Athenians; next, when this prince ceded the 
Chersonese to the republic^ he took from it the city of Methone ; 
he endeavored to detach Chesobleptes from the Athenians; his 
irritation increased to such a degree, that he not only attacked 
Oi>'nthus, but also formed the design of seizing Byzantium — a 
design, by means of which he threatened to exclude the Athe-^ 
ilians from their necessary annual supplies of com,< which they, 
drew from the northern regions. He actually discovered: this 
design by his attack on the fortress of Heraeum, thereby throw- 
ing off the mask he had worn so long. The Athenians were 
roused from their lethargy ; they saw their most important in- 
terests in danger; they accordingly warned Chesobleptes, formed 
dn alliance with Olynthus, and determined to wage war against 
Philip from two quarters; viz. by supporting the PhocianSi and 
by sendiuga fleet into the Hellespont. The report of Philip's 
death stopped irideed their naval preparations, but the joyt which 
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]t<niH«ed shows sufficiently the state of the public mind. Why 
should we not admit, that the war, decreed at that period, was 
that for punishing (tou Tijxwp^o-ao-Jat, p. 42.) Philip? Why 
should we not admit, that the hostilities having put on such a 
character of animosity, Philip, irritated still more by his di^ap^ 
pointments concerning Olynthus and Byzantium, finding the sea 
unguairded in consequence of the supineness of Chares, made 
those depredations which are mentioned iu*p. 49**^ These de- 
predations did not teiid to important conquests, but to insult 
and humiliate the republic ; too insignificant to be alluded to 
afterwards by Demosthenes, accustomed to dwell only on events 
of greater importance; they formed, however, characteristic 
features in a war, commenced in order to chastise the insolence 
of Philip, and concluded in consequence of the bold expedition 
of the latter to Therraopylse, by the Athenians being compelled 
to attend to tfaeiir own safety. It appears by this view of the 
situation at that period, how properly Demosthenes could make 
the consideration in p. 52, (there is a simitar oiie in Olynth. i. 
p. S5.) and also how properly he could say, that if the Athe* 
nians followed his advice, they might now cherish the hope 'of 
being able to punish Philip.- We are of opinion, that by this 
survey, the doubts of Dr, Leland entirely vanish. Hie author 
rity of Gillies on the subject is very inconsiderable, l^his his^ 
torian closely follows the learned Doctor in the narrative of all 
the transactions of Philip, and proceeds so far as frequently to 
borrow whole passages (ron^ him in his very expressions, as 
every one may find by a comparison. 

There yet remains the ladt argument, adduced by Rudiger, 
iwhich at first sight appears to be important, but on a^ closer 
consideration will be found to be of as little consequence as the 
others. '* Dion. Hal/' says he, ^' speaks (in ep. ad Amm». 
e. 4.) of a sixth (or fifth) Philippic oratiorf, which is lost, md 
obaerves the security of the islands and towns of the Hellespont 
to be the subject of it ; he points out the commencement of 
this oration with the words & fiiv fniits^ k, r. A. Now this is 
just the bteginning of thef second part of the first Philippic; nay, 
Dion* has even explained a passage of this sixth (or fifth) ora- 
tion'c xcU in wpig. To«roi^— faXarr«y. But this passage occurs 
just' in the second part of Philipp. i. p. 49.'' We are by no 
means frightened by Uiis argument. If we reflect that Demos- 
thenes had prepared 56 exordia, and that the beginnings of se- 
veral orations are extremely similar ; if we consider the 'nume- 
rous «od striking repetitions occurring in his orations, (see the 
jud|ciou;$ developetnent of this subject in the fidinb. Rev. Ho'. 
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74* niiiu 1B01.) we oonceive^ Ibal by lh««0 i%fl«<^oqi aiont {w# 
flmll ioQn adduce fome of another nature) the apparent force of 
diif. argument totally disappears. 

These are the best arguments for the hypothesis; theyjproy^k 
as we have seen^ by a close examination, to be ^uite inemcieifU 

II. Let us now come to the counter arguments* They arf 
partly historical, partly oratorical : we shaU first speak of the 
former. 

The historical reasons, which diow the impropriety of thf 
hypothesis in question* refer either to circumstances occttrring 
in the body of this speech, or to the difficulty of ascertaining a 
convenient time when it might have been pronounced. 

If we consider the first Philippic as two distinct orations, 
and suppose that the second of them was spoken after tbeeeio 
aure of Olynthus, it is, in the first place, veiy strangep that the 
orator has made no mention at all. of the tn^c fall of this ^ly; 
To remove this difficulty, Riidig^r <1. L) saysi, tfast tine oralM* 
was conscious how deeply the Athenians ^^ere affected with ibe 
deicruction of Olynthus, and that he would '«&< irritsite ibif 
wound. But the whole tone of thet speech betrays indeed very 
Jitlle regard to the weaknesses of the Athenians : and he, vihi 
im'putes to Demosthenes such a delicate regard lor the feelings 
of his bearer^, and which is peculiar lo modern orators, .is noi 
acquainted with the character of his eloquence. How does he 
fipesk of this even) in his later orations, as, for instance^ in 4he 
second Philippic i Musi not every one, who i|ttenti<rely consi^ 
ders the passage in p. 51, where the orator so t^itterly fidicnles 
the Athenians, and expatiates on tiie looses suslained in conse- 
quence of the inactivity of his countrymen^ admit, thnt he has 
ior his subject a period which ends with themareh of Philip to 
Thermopylae? • •: • 

Jn t)i^ nekt place; h^w ean the npMaierin wibioh he spoaks 
pi Thebes, of ihe designs of Philips and of -the isle tiffiaibseni 
nt the conclusion <vf ihifi orationi he reponciled inridi Ihe events 
<^f a later period? It is kno^q tha^tjhnTJifbana openly eided 
.with PhiUp, even dui^g the si^ of Olyfithiis (e^Hnpaseiwhajt 
is said nespecting theminrOHyn^. ^il> aceordtng tO'th^clrrangia- 
flieot of Dioivysiiis). : Ho\ii4hen» ^t ^ later p^ipd^ C!Milcl::tHe 
rreport arise, tb^t Philip .pl<H^ the desfrnenion of Thebes? 
The. sHine remai% may k^ appl^ednto. whttit lit bbser<tes,teapntttr 
ing iibe obscurity nf Philip V4>lans. They werf eJjp^ionaiy at ia 
later time; every one ki^wibat he inindiMed^ war ngninst ihe 
Phocssans. But «£ the iperiod \vheN the fir^ Pbiliip|nc u^s 
^pokeU) the Mnatiw.of 'thHi|l waa diflorentif an^ 4n je>tery respnf t 
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pQwUif^A rfUk ibA {lolilical cofijjectftroB .nD^^d m tbat pnostgeb 
After bU dmpp9inUoent,«t Thexm^pyhB, Philip affected <to Jay 
afide his pUoa agaipsC tbe Atb0niaii4^/a«)d confined bimaelf to 
hi« doQuaiim^ anxioNt loidiisper^e tbeji^lamor oeoasioned by bia 
too great pmeipteao^e : at tbe 9^me time, he apread varioni 
ruimeivfr respecting: Uadesi^tiSp in order tO' avert the attention of 
Athena. 

. The same diAculitiaa arise respecting the letter written hf 
PliUip ip the £f batana^ an4 wbicb ia mentioned in the first Pbi^ 
lippifif %s we aball aee hereafter.' 

Now if i Wie turn from these considerations/ and look for % 
proper time hr the delivery of the pretended distinct oration, 
ibe diUciilty increases - more and more. This inquiry is inti-f 
mately conoftCt^d with: die qjaeation respecting a proper perio4 
fof • the eventa menlioned p. 49* In dividing the first Philippio 
into 4 wo disliiict oration^ and placing the latter of theoi . aftei 
4b9 taking of Olynlbm; die naval depredations committed bjr 
Philip on ithe tribnffiry islands: of Athens^ and on Attica itselfi 
and bis aasprisa) moA eaplure of a aquadron pf vessels stationed 
on.lbe aoatberif coaal of Eubgea v these events, which are mem 
tinned m tbatiseeond jNiri^ mtoC likewise be placed after the de^ 
atmction of QLyntbus (because, if tbey bad teppened during the 
n^e, Demoslbenes would utKloufaitedly have spK^en of tbem in . 
m^ of his three OlyHibtaos); nay> they most be combined mth 
the expedition .to JSubfoea, which happened shortly after tb| 
affair of Olywtbus, by which Pbilip expelled the Athenian gene- 
ral .Molossus, and put himself in possession of that island : and 
Gillies, in bia History pf Greece, really does so. He says, that 
Philip, whilst be celebrated the festival of the Muses at Dium 
(immediately after the destruction of Olynthus), committed those 
depredations on purpose ** to make the Athenians feel the inponr 
venience ^ war^ the better to prepare them for the insidio^a 
ptrpi^al of a separate peacei and to detach them from Ih^ 
caiise of Phoeis and Cbesobleptes/' A strange prapamtion, 

indeed, for proposals of peace! Those depredations wera> and 
amst be, to Atheniansi of the most insuking nature : the illus** 
frions. trophies of Marathon and Salao^is were effaced by tbese 
insults <aa Gillies Umself observes)! and. they were conse^ueptjjf 
well Sjuu^ to ojiaaperate, and not at all to appease the. nunda.<^ 
tbe Aibeniana* But notbii^ is n»ove certain (which is also ad.- 
mitted by Gillies) tbai» that be <)id: not by any. means intend, a^ 
that time,. to ^laspsrate and nouse the Athenians ; he en4eayprT 
ed, on the contrary, to appease tbem, and to foster their supine^ 
Mss,; in>ordef tlial.he BUgbl exeaute bia long prMi^ilWie^ prpr 
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ject on Eabcea (as Dr. Leknd justly observes), and purine hii 
0ther designs. After he had succeeded with Euboea, be irnme* 
diateiy sent his partisans from that island, in order to prevent 
die irritation of the Athenians at this event ; they artfully insi- 
nuated, that Philip had been constrained to defend his allies ; 
that he would by no means offend the Athenians, but was, on 
the contrary, most anxious to settle amicably all differences be^ 
tween the two countries. These representations were enforced 
by two Athenians, hirelings of Philip, viz. the players Neopto- 
lemus and Aristodemus, who were just returned from Mace- 
don. How could Philip possibly have made such representa- 
tions to the Athenians, if he had previously so deeply wounded 
their honor by those disgraceful depredations i The Athenians 
paid much regard to these insinuations; and Demosthenes ill 
vain endeavored to alarm the credulity of his countrymen, and 
^ays respecting it, in his oration ck Pace, ** Had you been spec- 
tators in the theatre, and not deliberating on matters of the 
highest moment, you could not have heard Neoptolemus with 
more 'indulgence^ nor me with moMT resentment/' How could 
the Athenians have paid soeftr regard to the proposals of these^ 
men, if their dearest interests, their ambition, and the trophies 
of their ancestors, had been previously so cruelly violated? We 
4?annot be induced to believe this, unless we exaggerate still 
tuure the already too highly-colored picture with which Oiliies 
tepresents the corruption of Athens at that time. 
' Now let us look for a period at which this pr^tendedly distinct 
Oratidn might possiUy have been spoken. It is self-evident,that 
It cannot be deemed that oration against Neoptolemus, which 
Demosthenes mentions in the passage cited above, from the 
Oration de Pace, because of the entire diversity of the subject : 
but it is no less evident, that it cotild not have been spoken at 
ftU* during tiie transactions relating to Euboea. I)emosthene^ 
Would certainly have touched on these transactions^ being deeply 
agitated by thiem. (See de Cherson. and de Pace.) • Then what 
coiild be the occasion of this speech at> that tim^i? either th^ 
siiirprisal of Eiiboea by Philip, or (if we'wiil'pabs ov^r all the 
difficulties already e:kposed to view> and place,' with Oiliies, the 
said depredations at this peridd,) the security of the islands in 
the iSeean sea; no third occasion can be contrived. - Nowythe 
seeonci, as we shall hereafter show, can never be sopposed-to'be 
ihe Subject of it; nor the first,* which is self-evident. More^ 
over, in the point in question, of the first Philippic, 'mention is 
made of a letter written by Philip to the Eubcrans, and, accord^- 
mg.to the assertion of the scholiast, lonfir ms iA by the speech 
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itself: the contents of this letter consisted in insinuations^^ by 
tnetns of whicb^ Philip endeavored to fill these islanders with 
distrust in the' political force and activity of Athens (/t^ hlvhK^ 
<sri{«y ei; r^f *Airivalcioif TVfifut^lav^ Srt airobg ou iuvirreu a»fyiv), it 
order to fieicilitate his own designs. It is cleat* then, that at the 
delivery of this speech, Eiiboea was not yet in the possession of 
Philip, who endeavored to obtain it. This agrees perfectly with 
the policy of this prince, accustomed to pave the way by such 
«rt]fices and intrigues, before he had attained his object, but 
Wver to niake war by letters when he was in possession of it. ' 
Now if Wis period be not proper, perhaps the following wiH 
ketnore so : the argument deduced from the letter of Philip to 
the Eubceans remains^ however, of e^ual weight. During the 
debates occasioned by the ambassadors from Euboea, JEscnineS 
iisturned froib his embassy into ' Peloponnesus. The third 
Olynthiac oration. of Demosthenes had made so great an im^ 
pression, that ^schines was dispatched into Peloponnesus, tb 
liindlein that country, also, hostility against Philip* In th^ 
mean tinnd-Olyqthus was taken and destroyed; and ^schmetf, 
on bis return, saw a number of young Olynthian prisoners, drivefi 
Men herd < of ^cattle, as a present from Philip to some of his 
hirelings 'in Peloponnesus. By his lively representations the 
Athenians were deeply affected; the pacific counsels of- Neop^ 
tolenius and his associates were forgotten; war- and revenge 
«choed throughout the assembly: ambassadors Were dispatch^ 
ed to confirm* the Arcadians in their hostile resolutions, and to 
Touse<the neighboring republics from their security. > The Athe- 
^an -youth were assembled in the temple of Agraulos, to swear 
•irreconcilable hatred against Philip and the Macedonians, and 
the' most awful imprecations were denounced against the hire- 
lings of Philip. These transactions directly referred to the dtf* 
struction of Olynthus^ and the revenge to be taken on Philip. 
'Now we appeal to every reader who has any knowlege at all of 
•the eloquence of the ancient orators, and ask, whether it. be 
credible, that Demosthenes, in the midst of this deep agitatiod, 
^this general alairm,- and- clamors of vengeance against Philip, 
-should have delivered a speech against* the same enemy, without 
•ttif reference at all tothese events ? Baidiger and Jacobs^ how>- 
-€ver, place it at this period ; but considerations of this or a like 
•nature, seem rather to have perplexed the former, ^*forta$m en 
-pertinet ad Olymp. \0H*^.** says he (I. K)- After this period 
•there is no more a place iot it; as soon as- that ferment had 
enbaided, the negociations of peace were entered into. 
, Perpetqally embarrassed and involved in difliculties by that 
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l^pothmu^^hM, on a^ ^opirary, in the omtim in tuf«Cip«» 
U^n, poiKifed ^ itf oii rigbt> to discoYvr true a^d iM^tUfiil 
leferesceg. tp tbe re^l situMtiop of a^ini, the l^aroed <>f wboia 
^e bf^ye «pptoi Wgbt 9pp^^ to bav€ (n^ci^ ipdll^ed to brMpb 
tbft bypfttbfsiiit w^^ly by aii ^ffected wd MrftdoaicM fiogidAr 
fUy. Sinc^j bow^v^r^ tbip i>pitMon^ a« ho b»v9 reipaikfd^ ttbi 
riljiQveliWg gaw growd^ . wf) wiU Curtb^r ^ddui^ aome omioh 
xiqal refl^^tioABf 

. If w0 4ividp tb^jfimt PbiUppia into two difil^rfnt orfUftoni^ 
aii4 w>(EB aojDoe oUi^r iBubjec4 to tba. latt^f wbat «a uafif Aribjr 
H^pinpo^iiion sMTiAes froin tbia difsectiQa! Tbo «Kbo)(B ai^ion 
1^1^. properly ypefikiog, iiq aulyi^ct at Ml for tbAt ^sigii^ tosjl 
kr RMigv aod Jacobi8» viz, ^? 9«^«vity of th^ \slw and tpwup 
of tb^ Helle^pioot, ia oot 90 mttcb aa jmBQiioia^, acid do wh a ia 
4iiHy>v«nible io tbe wbola Itextme of^ tbat >|micb> nay* in ithia 
i^Afej iba wbola oratorical managfiioant qf a^y ami(!«9fdadiiul9rict 
M QKbiffnaly ba4. Inotaad of pioipti^g ^Qut tb0. atily^iiittkM^ 
•mdcplaioly^ vbifb ba doaa in all,hia i>raMwMf tha mtor jKHiik 
.<^.blab^narA^ flood of violent arMptioaa : of paaabii^^vaboiil 
mf/p^pffkm^ d^ibomtioD 019 d^fioita oiaaauraa^ or any particuiiar 
4ncfi^i the stribbg and brilliaiit pasaagas, tba higb.appafitf.M 
:lbo S^linga of the Atbanianua, a»d tha pawarfulbMrsia of onalofy 
jiybi^ fill thia part Qf tbe oration, must tbap ba^ deieusoad vate 
.4^ama(aan ami es^ti^vagaDae, Tha £rat oration bjm: ia« in Jhia 
^ftm, obvioudy mutilatad ; it baa oo coocluwoo, notbiog of • 
speioratioup lyhicbnavaril wapting in tba orationa of Dtmtn^ 
4ieO$a. Tba aiHbor of tbe artipla abo^ refarrad to intbn 
XkUn^ &^v. aenatbJy remarkff tbat moat (we aay all) of tbe;iM»- 
itkm^ of Da»io9tbane8 conclude, with particular ^aiomeaa and 
•cQinpodura* Tbis Jkind orpafoiatioft waa fconimaudad not.onljr 
4iy tba aaMera taate of tboaf: limafto wb]i:b . euj.oinad» tbat tbe 
.maakar,^ after being wrought npitp a gr^t decree pf amoiieaiv 
.wpuld^ in tfdciug laa^: :of faia auAiancf ^ iaava an iinpraafion ijf 
fdigaaty, WjUoh,fl«noo& be smntainad witbnnt.iso»po9uxe| hU 
,id«o b^ Iha neapacst wbicbiw^aa'dua frona ^ orator to jhe aonar 
.naign^^ of ibo; peoploi before wbom be iaid bia counsels «iid 
jpropoaajs. Aceording to tUs n\\^, Deaioathanes and .Slscbtnea 
•oenclnda an. tbairairatioos >iridi that calmnasa and tbat exprn»- 
aioa; of deference to tbe auidKirity of tba peoplia« But tbe bypn^ 
tb^ ID ^estioD cuts off. the oration iu tba midat of its xMurae. 
It is, diarefara^ absolutely necessary fo^ tbe support of tbia bjH 
piaithaais^ to. have recottraa to a aew suppofitton^ and to assttnaa, 
tbat the fteraratim loi the^ast of tfie. two distinct ^fatioAs^ and 
.tbn owrmenoem&H, nY^hhh bcing^-tn .thn-nieny" the subject lof^tbe 
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, We prop^ to anotber <:cufi9id^«tioD. Oo a cfosQr eKHiuifitr 
iapH /9f ibi^twp p9H4> wo dijBCOver in tt)€ finsi iiuiispvtablip 
:r0f^reo€e» (t(P t|i« fliMond, md i» tb^ second ie Uie first. Wby^ 
4he orator »ayi ip tbe pac^ge pf tjb? ^ecoqd part, p, 49* .*'iV 
inokfic^^'-^mkwvT9u^* obviously l^eare on the advjcef and pr^fHh- 
/sale i^f en ia tjbe ^ ptrt (y(ffBt^) respecting the preparatlQBf 
«f war» the supplies of money^ aod the neceasity of the eitiz^a 
4henisel¥9S taking the fi^, AU these mattera bad been ileva^ 
loped in the fisst part^ but none 0f tb^m ia th^ second. If tbil 
part oonstikites a detiK^hed nation, bow c^^ ibe orator nvj 
yf/fwfa? ahall we ha¥e recourae to a pew assan^ptioa^ and.aaf 
lUie paaaage ia cormpt ? Again^ in the first pai1> p« 439j09bpttf 
the end) the orator baa evidently marked out three pointa o(f 
VAew> ffpoi-wbich ht^h going' lo ^on«der l^ piepara^ona af 
, war against Philips 1. the quality and iMinibar of tfal) troopa; 
^•tbeauppUea of a^eiiejl; 3* the plan of the pparatioas agamit 

Philip (xa) raXKa, i$ av iMi^rtrmp^^Km^a^lliven). {a ccofoim|y 
to this division, he developed these three points very clearly ; 
the exposition of the first and second occur in the former part 
. of the oratigfi, JuML-ibat ^ tb^ fbird— -tba plan of tb^ operations, 
in the latter part. This, in our opinion, is as evident as the 
day-lijht. . . 

^ ^. order (o invest fhk part of (he first PkMipfHc in its lull 
rights, we .abali conciiide with a abort analysis of this oration : 
it do^ not consist of two, but of three parjts, and those inti- 
mately connected. In the first the orator endeavors to encou- 
rage his fellow-citizens, dejected by the bold march of Philip tg 
4b^ galea -of Qreece, to aaimate tbem agaioat ibis king, mid lb 
'fiusa^tbeia, to. t|^f activity which akMie waa able to save tb«ai( 
•^ parA ead^ p. id, with the irarda, Ssn^prq^nvi Ttai tm; an») 
^aCHvaVf vmitmi tf^ym^* The second oompasea the pad^*- 
iialf ofibe oaator respeatiag the preparations for ibe war ; % 
.olosesjf.p* 40, MHib 'the words* h»\ vhi^ ovists iMf^uMrfff. In Aim 
;Rfirfcbabad.giFeQ4ls« rideaof piirticular io^iiortaiioe; the one; 
itbaia ^^f (if itroopii ahomld be MSbtaBtly Ic^ ion fof^, iln^onlar 
^a^m^trSbilJIfe evefyatere in :the field; ihe>other| that a pqrtatf 
tkf Atbeaiaat eifekens aheuU AeoMelves take ara^, and p^ifiDiia 
4ba pabUcaervicew- He well knew, bow greatly theso'two de^ 
.niaada;tilould aJarln 4e iadofecMee af his oaveirymen and tbeif 
Jove- of pleasure, by compelling tbem (q biesiow consideiaUe 
sumn^. bttbertaepeBt iu ikeir amuaemeota, pn the preprntidaa 
.pf war, aad to taU on themselves the hardsbijprs of war» till now 
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\itidergone by mercenary troopB. la order' to surmount these 
difficiHties/ originating in the disposition- of the Athenians;^ he 
takes these two proposals separately, and, in the third part of 
the oration^ shows the indispensable necessity of executing them, 
and the great advantages arising therefrom. : This part, in con^ 
sequence, bears immediately on the first and second; in these 
tte isUbject itself had been exposed, and the third tends only to 
Bmmate and excite the Athenians to exert their vigor, and to fiH 
them with shame for their former misconduct. Every thing in 
this pafrt — the exposition of the ignominious losses sustained by 
the mercenary troops; the vehement remonstrances against the 
lethargy of the' Athenians; the violent eruptions against their 
indolence ; the sublime appeals to the protection of the gods 
aiid the fortune of the republic— all is wonderfully adapted by 
the orator for the main object; viz^ to stir up the energies of 
bis countrymen, and to rouse them from dieir security by the 
blunders of his eloquence; and this part, which would be an 
^dratDi-ical failure if we were to- admit the hypothesis in question, 
fomis, in its natural connexion with the first and second parts^ 
iheehief ornament of ihisspeech. 
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On the Stereotype Printing and Porson Greek Type 
at the Cambridge University Press. 

[From Dyer's ** Privileges of the University of Cambridge."] 

With respect then to the Stereotype Printing, it is scarcely ne- 
ixssary to say^ that it is a solid immoveable type, for the purpose 
of nniultiplying impressions of the same edition of a book, in contra- 
distinction to the moveable types, which, after a sheet of any im- 
:presaon is worked oflF, are distributed, for the purpose of any other 
work-; so thatYAe^can serve the purpose of only one Impression, 
.The Stereotype, therefore, is the fruitful mother of many children 
atqnebirth, of exact family-likeness, and who is still possessed of 
!die power of producing more, at any future period, of the same 
stock, with the same exactness of form and family features. The 
art of Stereotyping is, then, evidently a most important im- 
provement in^printing; being, in relation to the moveable types, 
what the art of printing itself is to manuscripts ; viz. the means 
•of ^multiplying impressions of the same editipn without end. 
This art was introduced into England from France, though it 
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shouM'seeih to have be^n realised fifty years before at Gki^gow.' 
Didoty an eininept French printer,: received the idea^ probably^^ 
either directly or indirectly^ . from Scotland, and found it liberal 
employment at Parisy after it had been unaccountably suffered:!^ 
sleep for near fifty years at.GIasgow. From France it found its wiqr! 
back to this island, when the University of Cambridge bo^g£^ 
their first solid types of Mr. Wilson^ the proprietor^ aiid emh 
ployed him, for a proper consideration, to teach the men af the 
University Press the manner of printing from it; at the same time, 
Iwo presses of the Earl of Stanhope's invention Mere bought, 
vrhich were understood to be the best machines for working the 
Stereotype, and which, from the name of the ingenious inventor> 
are well known by the name. of the Stanhope Printing-presses: 
at the same time, loo, it was agreed on by (he Syndics, that cer« 
tain premises which hitherto had served the purpose of a ware- 
house should be converted into a printing-office, the old printing* 
office being then in a ruinous condition; which appointment^ 
therefore, gives^ at the same time, the date of the first designing 
of the new printing-house by the University, and of their com- 
mencing the Stereotype Printing; for they. agreed on both at the 
jMane time, viz. in 1804. 



' I first saw at Glasgow, several years ago, a book (a duodecimo Sal<* 
lust) printed by a Mr. Ged, of that city, who was unquestionably the first 
inventorof the Stereotype in this island ; but as I spake from memory, I 
am happy in having an opportunity, while this sheet is passing through 
the press, of correcting an error or two in my text, and of making a few 
additions on the subject of Stereotyping, which I am enabled to do from 
an ingenious Essay in Mr. TiUoch's Philosophical Magazine, which has 
been put into my hands : it is intitled, '^ A brief Account of the Origin and 
Progress of Letter-Press Plate, or Stereotype Printing," written by the edi- 
tor, Mr. TiUoch ; and I there find that my memory failed me, and though 
Mr. Ged was of Glasgow, and though I saw the Sallust there, that it, 
howe?er, was printed at Edinburgh, and in the year 1726. I collect, too, 
that Mr. Tdloch has a copy of ballust, and another book. Stereotyped, 
^Scougal's Dfe of God, in the Soul of Man;" of both which books, how- 
ever, very few copies were printed: and Mr. TiUoch, it appears, possesses 
a page of one ot the plates; so that here we have demonstration. 

it further appears, from this account, that the art having been lust on the 
death of Mr. Ged*s son, who died in 1751, Mr. Tillocn himself ro^de 
some new experiments on it, and that a patent being obtained, Mr. Til« 
loch, cdnjointly with Mr. Foulis, of Glasgow, printed some Stereotyped 
iMoks, English and Greek, as late back as 1785, all before any thing of it 
seems to have been known by Didot ; and that, as appears, from -the 
I^lew. Algemeen Konsl en Letter Bode, 1798, No. 232, ** the Dutch were 
above 100 years ago possessed of the art of printing with solid or fixed 
^>'P«*> which in every respect was superior to that of Didot*s Stereotype." 
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it it Bot My mieiftioii to bflfkMice the a d tdbt a gcB «iid diMiffiii««i 
tage§ in ^e Stereotyping art:' 8uffi<$e it to aajr, with reapect toi. 
tone 4s( its advantages, it presert es from those ttutdnunmi 
hinisding things, called errors of the press ; for if these solids 
ittSttoveable tjpes are correctly cast, ho errors of the press can 
possibly arise: some 'advantages too it possesses in point of 
elsmnoe ; and, indeed, correctness itself is beauty* 

But the Stereotype Printing-press is principally to be consi-' 
dered in reference to its utility, in the printing of such works foi^ 
¥^hieh there is a great immediate demand, and for which the de-' 
mandr without alterations^ of the text, will be renewed^ as inr 
JPtttyer-books, Bibles, and Testaments, Hymn-books, School- 
books, and such like ; and the University has accordingly em« 
ployed it principally in the printing of Bibles* 

This improvement, tfien^ of the most important of all arts, is to 
bi considered merely in reference to the facilities it gives for muN 
tiplying copies, and isi, indeed, so nearly allied to the first essays* 
^ the art, in its more rude state, on immoveable blocks, that it ic^ 
really surprising it was not brought into effect before : but readers 
Ifi^illnotfaif to observe, that it rdates to the single point just men-^ 
tioned ; for, notwithstanding what has been hinted respecting any 
accidental elegance arisin]^ from the use of these solid types, the arjt 
oTmodern Sue printing is of quite another family, and its pre? 
tlHisions, wbslteveir they may be, must be considered as totally 
distinct from those of Stereotyping. 

The next observation concerns the new Greek type, lately 
introduced. 

In this new Greek type several peculiarities will imme* 
diately strike the eye : the first is, that of its being quite reliev« 
ed from those abbreviations which, though- common in ancient 
]6reek books, and indeed in many of the more modern, may be' 
considered as throwhig some impediments in the way of those 
leamii^ to read the language* In the rejection of abbreviations, 
this type exceeds the Aldine, and seems to have been after the 
taste of Bodoni, the celebrated Greek printer of Parma : it pos- 
sesses, too, something of Bodoni^s copper-plateappearance. Tliere 
k not a single abbreviation in this ; even the diphthongs being all 
separate sibgle letters. Thete will also be found something of 
Selection in the use of letters ; for, as in some cases, the Greek 
alphabet supplies more than one form for the sa^ie element, as 
yff^6,t^^,wiF, r% there is some room left for choice, and one 
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' See on this subject Mr. Stower's Printers' Grammar. 
^ The Stereotype, however^ will tHAtoit of slight corrections. 
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letter may be more agreeable to Ihb itjt than MfOtlier. llie fitrm 
here used is ceitttifily i0f tfie leaiit grotes^tf^ ^tispe^ and the K— ; 
forHbia i»^iie of it9 peettlittfities— 4$ of a ra^tt ^easkig shapti 
AaA A^'formdfx. • 

This type retains the accustomed breathings and acc^ltffs^ 
th6ti|^ th« drcumfldx is more etpires^e of what tbi* eharact^ is 
iflt^tkted ro esrpreM, a^d the iota Subscript kr more ApprbpriatK§ 
tbafi Ae i^Blple dot^ as heretofore iti Us6. 

This ijpe is very sparing of Capitals, and, like tfrat of Aldus'^; 
AdM AoC ^Ven admit them at the beginning of verges, a^ Was the 
fttfciistdn^ed way itt modem printed books. It imitiltes, in som^ 
respects, some Mss. of a more modem date. These types Wercs 
hit rdd^c^ by the late faiiloiiS^ Oreek Professor, Porsod, though 
it Was not ased titi ^me time after his death. ' 

• Ai these types Were cast accoftliiig to the judgment of Mr. 
Porson, so were the first specimens of it given in twa Greek 
plays of his favorite authors, ^sehyltis aildf Euripides, containing 
% many emendations, extracted from bis Ms. notes nbW preserved 
in the Library of Tirinity College: and the type is so readable, 
so soft to tfie eye, and ao elegant, that it may be expected to be 
more generally adopted by printersi A fomdt of the Great Por- 
sioti Greek (so called Aow) has been lately cast (I have heai^ 
for the Ciafendon Press at Oxford. 
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QUISQUILIiE ; 

Or, MISCELLAMOVS THOUGHTS on 
ClMisic(U^ PhUologicaly and Lkerattf JSkifffects. 






l.—BENTLEt's Emendatioq of Virgil (Georg. iii. 486^ 

— — — 6 ubi Tempe^ 
Sperchiiisque^ et virginibus bacchata Lacsenia 

Taygeta— .. , \, . t 

for -the common 6* ubi campi, receives additional confirmation 
from a passage in Clai^an (de BeL Get« 181.) 

— gemit irrita Tempe 

Thessalus 



Sperchiusqu^, ei virginibus dilectus EnipeuSy 
which is M palpable imitation of that in Virgil. 



X6 . Quisquiliai aVf 

^ £«-r-Sopb. Philoctet. 1289. (ed! Br.) 

This line is well parodied. by the magnificent oath of William 
the Conqueror^ who was wont to swear by the Sphndor-jof 

God. ' ■ 

\ Sw-^Baileyj in his Philological Dictionary, gives as the etf^ 
mology of Camulodunum, i. e. Maldon, (mentioned by TacituSa 
Ann. xii. 32.) Camulus, i. e. Mars^ and Duna, Sax. a Mouf^j 
q. d. Mars's Hill — Areopagus. Camden is silent as to this con- 
jecture, which appears to be a very probable one. Can any of 
your correspondents throw any light on the name Camulus, t^ 
applied to Mars? 

4. — Compare Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 33. ad fin.), neque eniqi 
capere, aut venumdare, aliudve quod belli eommerciura, sed 
csedes, patibula, ccuces, &c« with iEsch. vii. ad Theb» 541. ed. 
Blomf. 

^Compare also Oldham (Sat. i. against the Jesuits)^ 

He scorn'd like petty: murderers to deal 

By parcels and piece-meal ; he scornM retail 

1' the trace of Death, 
and Moliere,, in his most amusing Pourceaugnac, (Act i. Sc« 
viii.) Au reste, il n'est pa^ de ces m6decins qui marchandefit 
les maladies ; c'est un homme exp^ditif, qui aime d d6p£cher 
ses malades. — For a full illustration of the word xa^njXeJoo, see 
Bentley's tenth Sermon/ on Popery , pp. 338 — 340. 

5.— It is worthy of remark that the scholiast on Pindar (01. 
y . 53.)» speaking of Taygeta, the daughter of Atlas, says, 

— voTtpov 8ff tnr avvig (scil. 'AgTifi0iSos) %olKiv 

In like manner Herodotus (Clio, i.) calls Phya, the woman 
whom Pisistratus procured to personate Minerva, t^v ivdpoo7ro¥, 
q. d.. the he-woman. This story, as related by Herodotus, also 
proves that hugeness of stature was a sine qu& non in the ideas 
which the Greeks entertained of female beauty; for this same 
fvij, ^y fbfyffSo^ iofh ^Ticrcipcov infXJ^Wf Snro^slTrovcra rpeis SaxruXot;^, 

' 6. — J • Philips, in his Poem on Cider (sub init.) ivrites orchat, 
instead of the common, but I think erroneous, orchard. Ho- 
mer, in his description of the gardens of Alcinous (Od. H'. 112. 
sqq.), says, fiiyag Spx,oiTog if/} ^^f^^f^ which word is, no doubt, 
the original of our English orchat, i.e. a space inclosed for the 
planting of fruit-trees. 
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Fcfic'4 widi a green enclosure ail aroHad. 

(Pope'4$ translation.) 

7. — The word allow was originally used in the sense of prais* 
ipg or approving (French, allouer, frpm the Latin, laudareJ} 
Rom* vii. 15. ^* For that which I allow not/' i. e, I disapprove* 
It would add much to the precision of our language, if tliis 
s^ase of thd word were still in general use. 

8.— The common reading in ^sch. P. V. vs. 2. afixTov eU epr^- 
ft'iw, (which is found, if I mistake not, in all the editions, except 
that of Robortellus, who gives ajSarov r , and that of Blomfield, 
wIm> reads o/Sgorov) was in tlie copies of all the scholiasts, and is* 
confirmed by Pindar, Ol. iii. 80. im (rofols ifioiToy' for what 
feason this word was obelized by Porson, let his disciples ex* 
ptain — xnyo; enjv* It is remarkable that BlomfieFd did not de- 
fcnd his reading by a reference to Sophocles, who, speaking of 
the desert shore of Lemiios (Philoct. v. 2.), says, 

fiportng ArTeirroj, oM* oixouftev)}* 
The expression in vv 487* of the same drama is similar ; 

ipilfjiov oSt» %»plj avipaywtav <rT/)3ow 
See also the Antigone, v. 774. (ed. Br^) 

and Eurip. Piicen. 1781. 

9» — To atone .is simply to reconcile, to set at one again. 
Shakspeare and our old writer make frequent use of the word 
» this sense. The Frenchman in Cymbeline (Act i. Sc. v.) 
nys, '' I was glad I did atone my countryman and you.'' 
Cooper, in his Thesaurus, of which the second edition, very 
superior to the first, was published in 1584, interprets the word 
recondlio, to restore to favor, to set at one. Atonement then 
means er reconciliation, not ransom or expiation, which are only 
the methods devised by Almighty Wisdom to effect that gracious 
and glorious end, not the end itself, which was to set Man at 
one again with his offended Creator. 

A few additions to English Etymology, chiefly from classical 
sources, which 1 have noted in my common-place book, may per- 
haps come within the scope of your Journal: they are as follow; 

10.— ^Erifj, ab Bro$, annus, one of the same year, a contempo* 
rary. Lennep deduces it from iu, adhuc, praeterea. — Amarus^ 
quod a mari ductum est, scil^ sBih-^Sacerdos, cui sacra doti sunt, 
one whose emolument is derived from th6 perfoftnanCe of sacred 
lites.-— Concert, properly concent, from con and cantus, a singing 
together. — A rut, iqumo^ fodio. — Embryo, ri Svhv jSguoV id qnod 
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viret intus.— r Window, quasi wind-door, an entraDce to wind. 
Hudibras, P. ii. C. ii. 214. 

And that they came in at a windore* 
SAaJe, quaere from Hades, the abode of shadows''^ — fVhole,SKog,Tii^ 
Qy. — Dock, ie^ofjLai, accipio. — Chop, xoWtco, to cut; hence the phrase 
to chop logic, xomuv xdyoug, sermones cadere, — Amenable, per-» 

baps from the Hebrew pM^ Veritas. — Hyphen,i^*%v, because ther 

words between which it is placed are to be taken under one.^^ 
Crash, xpil^M, clango. — Palliate, from pallium, a cloke. — Skiff, 
iTicoi^os, scapha, idem. — Tiiuvco* hence the Latin temno, and the 
English cant word to cut^ u e. to neglect or despise. — ul tone, ri^ 
vog, from Te/vco* that the origin of musical tones is derived from^ 
the tension of the strings^ may be gathered from Euripides, 
(Alcest. 446.) who applies the epithet hrraTOi/os to. the lyre; ay 
TJ Tou ij lirraxopSoj (Schol. ad loc). — Fancy, originally /^Aa/isie, 
syncopated from phantasie or phantasy, ^uvroLala, — Chalybeate, 
from the Chalybes, a people of Asia Mitior^ who possessed ex* 
tensive iron mines. Euripid. Alcest. 1001. 

xal Toy iv Xotkifioi$ Sa/t^* 

5«i^ (Tit filst (r[Supo¥' — 
Generous, yivvaios, generosus. — Tire, relpoo, vexo. — Class, xXa^cn^ 
to break. — Monastery, fiivahg r^gtitrig, the guard of solitariness 
or celibacy* Lemon, in his Etymological Dictionary, proposes 
^ very strange derivation of this word ; he says, ** monastery 
seems to be compounded of man and astery, or astic, i. e. ab 
iffxico, exerceo, meditor, signifying the mansion, fane, or minster, 
where the monks are exercised in the strictest rules of discipline,^ 
and the most rigid precepts of severity." This reminds one of 
the French epigram ; Alfeus vient d'equus, sans doute, S^c. — 
Ecstasy, ix^raxnu idem. — A sot, uo'wtos, idem. — To lick, >^slx^f 
idem. So the English lamb may not improbably be deduced 
from the Latin lambo. — Deal, anciently and still vulgarly pro-* 
flounced as if written dale, SaXof, a brand. iEschylus (Choceph« 
604.) says of Althea, the mother of Meleager, 

xiQV(roi Trenihs iu^otvhv 
iaXov §Xix . ■ 

Cardinal, cardo, a hinge. — Baby, ^aiA^alveo, to lisp or stammer;, 
Ital. bambino, Fr. bambin. This etymon is beautifully illus- 
trated by Minutius Felix (Octav. ii.) ** relicta domo, conjuge^ 
liberis, et, quod est in liberis amabilius, adbuc annis innocenti- 
bus, et adhuc dimidiata verba tentantibus, loquelam, ipso oifen-n 
santis linguae fragmine, dulciorem." — Portcullis, porta clausa, 
porte'Close* By « similar analogy drauhbridge answers to Ibe. 
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p'onte leoato^ of the Italians^ and poni kvis of the French*-^ 
Jtoackj rozzi occfajy red eyes. 

11. -"-On turning over some Ms. papers^ I met with the fol- 
lowing epigram^ which appears to me to possess much of the 
raciness of antiquity ; 

Ad Janum, 
Jane bifrons^ gemini qui tempora conspicis anni, 

Praeteriti clavem et qui venientis habes^ 
Nostrum perpetuo tuteris numine saeclum, 

Vitaque felici statkiine carpat iter. 
Ut sit^ Mors avida cum falce reciderit annos, 
Maturse segetis pondere onusta manus ! 

Tansor Parsonage, May 1825* 



NOTICE OF 

A GRAMMAR of the PERSIAN LANGUAGE, 
by Sir W. Jones ; the 8th edition, with considerable 
additions and improvements, by the Rev. S. Lee» 
Professor of Arabic at Cambridge. — Grammaire de 
la Langue Persane, par Sir W. Jones ; 8* Edition, 
considerablement augmentee et ameliorh, par le Rev* 
S. Lee9<^c. Londres^.1823. x\i\\^t 212 pages. 4to. 



[From the * Journal des Savans/] 

La Grammaire Persane de William Jones avoit d6ja reci^ 
quelques augmentations et ameliorations dans la sixi^me 6aw 
tion, donn^e par M. Charles Wilkins^ et on les retrouve dans la 
septi^me, publi6e en 1809; niais celle que nous annon^ons au* 
jourd'hui^ et que nous devons aux soins de M. Samuel Lee^ ae 
distingue de toutes les pr6c6dentes par des additions de diverse 
nature, qui ajoutent beaucotip au m6rite de cet ouvrage et eft 
augmentent considerablement rutilit^, C'esI t^ qui nous en* 
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ge & l| fiiire codnottre ivec qiielqae detail tux kcteur^ do 

ournal des Savans. 
Uo avertksemedt^ plac^ imni6diateiiieDt apr^ la piiface de 
Fauteur, signale les additions doDt on est redevable an nouTel 
£diteur. La principale est un abr6g6 de la Grammaire Arabe^ 
r6duite k ce qu'il est indispensable d'en savoir pour analjrser et 
expliquer les testes 6€rits en cette langue, qui se rencootrent 
dans les livres Persanl. Cet abr6g6| quoiqu'il ne puisse pas 
dispenser les personoes qui veulent approfondir le syat^nne 
grammatical des Arabes^ d'6tudier les grammaires oii ce syst^me 
est pr^seute d'une manidre plus complete, a, suivant M. Lee, 
Tavantage de doQner des notions plus exactes que celles qu'on 
pouvoit puiser dans la grammaire de Richardson, qui ii'est 
gu^re qu'une traduction de celle d'Erpenius, et qui d^ailleurs a 
le tris-grand inconvenient d'etre imprini6e sans les voyelles. 
Sans contester la v6rit6 de cela, nous persistons d penser que 
toute personne qui veut pouvoir lire un livre Persan, ne sauroit 
se dispenser d'apprendre I'Arabe, et que T^tude de cette langue 
doit pr^c^der celle du Persan. 

Dans les pr6c6dentes Editions de la Grammaire Persane de 
Jones, les voy^lles avoient 6t6 omises, ce qui sans doute €toit 
beaucoup plus commode pour rimprimeur, et m^me pour T^di- 
teur, iiiais mettoit les ^tudians dans la n^cessit^ d'avoir un mat- 
tre qm suppl^slt i ce d^faut, ou les exposoit k se former une 
prononciation arbitraire et vicieuse. Dans celle-^i les naots 
Persans, les paradigmes, les exemples, et les textes, tout en un 
mot est imprim6 avec les voyelles; et cette seule am6tioratioii 
suffiroit pour donner d cette nouvelle Edition un avantage im- 
l9^Qse aur toutes les autres. 

' lie syst^me des verbes Persana irr6guIierS| fort imparfait dans 
I'ouvrage de Jones, a 6t6 remplac^ par une meilleure classifica- 
tion, et M. Lee a pris k cet ^gard pour principal guide la sa- 
vante grammaire de M. Lumsdea. 

W. Jones avoit joint k la fin de la syntaxe une fable Persane, 
tir6e de VAnvari Soheili, avec une traduction Anglaise. - Ce 
9K>rceau a rinconv6nient d'etre 6crit d'un style fort 6l6gant, et 
de n'Stre pas par consequent d la port^e des commengana, de 
^ux sur-iout qui n'ottt pas le seeours de I'instruction orale^ et 
c'eist un reproche qu^on peut etendre i presque tons les passages 
que. Jones a donnds pour exemples dans sa grammaire. M». 
Xiee, en ajoutant k cette fable une analyse grammaticale, a re-« 
mifiii autant que possible k cet inconvenient. 

Lq nouvel ^diteur^. voulant eviter de rendre le volume beau^ 
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coup plus cotisid^ralble ct d'en 6Iever le prix^ a cru devoir /e- 
trancliery 1. k'trait6 de la viersificatidd Persane, beaudoup Ifbp 
incompl^t pour <]^u'on piit y prendre une id^e juste de la proso- 
clieetdela ihltrique des Persans; 2. un catalogue des meil- 
leurslivres Porsans^ travail qui pouvoit avoir quelqtie importance! 
lore de 1* preim^e publicatioti de cette gramtnaire^ mais qui 
pourtant j est d6plac6y et qui n'est plus aujoufd'bui d^aiicun^ 
utility ; 3; qmtfe pages ide textes Persans^ extracts des m^moiire^ 
de Dj6ha||gbir. Ces suppreseionn soot bien motiv6es^ et n'ex* 
citeront aucun regret de la part des appr^iatetnrs ^quitables du 
travail de M. Lee. 

Avant d'entrer dans Texamen de ce travailj nous devons pr6- 
yenir que, lorsque nous citerons une Edition ant^rieure i, eelle 
de M* L^y CO sera toujours de la septi^me &litiou q^ie nou^ 
entendrons parler. 

Uiie preni^re observation que nous avons d6ja fake d {'occa- 
sion d'une autre gramfliaire,' c'estqu'une £aute assez grave contra 
la sjrnlaxe Persane, qui se trouve dans le titre in&me de Touvriige, 
et qui a iii r4p6t6e dans toutes les Editions pr^c^dentes, repa- 
rott encore dans celie-ci. II est singulier que ni W^ Jones, ni 
les ^diteurs qui lui ont 8«cc6d6, ne se soient apergus qu'il fiulcHt 
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£crire i<^^^ xJ^j ^aeni jt} ft noq ^^Jas^i ayec un ^» 

Le premier chapitre, qui traite de tout ce qui est relatif d la 
lecture et d rortbograpbe, ai-egu de nomibreuses augmentations; 
elles 6toient d'mre if6cessit6 absolue pour 1^6tudiant qui, avant 
de passer d I'^tude du Persan, n'a point acquis quelque con- 
noissance de la langue Arabe. Unex>de^de Hafiz, donn6e pour 
module de lectui^ et 4oBt le texte^ dans cette Edition, comme 
dans les pr^c^dentes, est 6crit d'abord en caractires Persans, 
puis en lettres Latines, doit donner lieu k ^ne observation. 
L'6diteur a adopt6 les signes employes dans la seconde Edition 
du Dictionnaire de Richardson, pour repr6sjenter en caractires 
Latins les sons et les articulations de la lanpue Persane* Cette 
ini^thode avoit d6j2l^t6 introduite dans la sixi^me Edition ; mais 
il est d regretter qu'on' ait alt€r6 la prononciati'on de qu^tqnea 

mots, comm^j^O^ qui est 6cHt dahar; que; dans d'autres^ on 

ait omis une voyelle addilionnelle ou eupbonpqiii^ • n^eesMire 
pour completer k mesure du ver^, comme dans ie 49Ame not 
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* Journal da SavaM, cahier de Janvier, f824. 
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^f>f qttH falloit proDODcer JaAri; «XJ^9 qui devoit &tre pro- 

mtmei burdandi: cl&lJy qu'il falloit prononcer dashti. Sec.; 

•afio qu'oo ait ^rit dant le Pertan det voyelles qu^lfmit tiidar 
4m9 la pronoociation pour conserver la mesurQi conme. dnM 

d^^JbSj^ ^^iSif qu'il falloit 6crire i>jIm51}^ A>yi»Js!f . comiae 

Too a ^rit en lettres Latines naVihud o nak'shayad. La ae* 
conde MitioD, que j'ai soua lea yeux, 6toit plus conforme A la 
proaodie, quant Si la traoscriptiou en caract^res Latint. 

II eat singulier que ni W. Jones, ni M. Lee, n'aient eu l'id£o 
de donner la traduction de cette ode de Hafiz. C'est, au reste, 
la seconde de celles qu'a publi^es en Persan et en Latiu M. de 
Rewizky. 

En gen6ra1| je dois dire que I'^diteur a eu trop peu d'6gard 
au mitre, en mettant les voyelles sur les textes tir6s des poetes; 
et que par-li il a quelquefois alt6r6 la mesure, en sorte ^u'il 
devient difficile de scander les vers. Je n'en donnerai qu'un 
seul exemple, que j'emprunte de la page 23. Ce sont des vers 
de Hafiz, que je vais transcrire avec leur veritable orthograpbe; 

ij^KAj ysA^ L5*^ ^ ^^ ^ ^^ 

J 

Oa «* <j^ Oa O^^ •# U -• 



^ . ^ 
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t/A -.J^'^ - ^ OJO^ 

La mesure de ces vers, qui appartiennent au mitre nomml 
f^^^ji^j doit s'exprimer ainsi en termes techniques : 

. oauu j-eiiu ^jVeU Vm . • 

' En comparant le texte t^l que je le pr^sente avec celui de la 
Gramroaim de Jones> on verra en quoi consiste le gehr^ dd 
fautes dont Je parle, fautea auxquelles je.revieudrai plua.l>aa» 
Je passe au cbapitre des noms. 
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W. Jones, craignant apparemment de quitter la route battue 
par la plupart des graimnairiens, a iutroduit des cas et une sorfd 
cle d^clinaisofis dans la langue Persane, 11 nous semble que 
son 6diteur auroit mieux fait d'abandonner cette mauvaise rou- 
tine; et s'il ne Ta pas fait^ c'est assur^ment par respect pour \b 
travail de Jones.* Aw surplus^ il n^en r^sulte aucun inconve- 
nient r6el pour les 6tudians. 

Une I^gire inexactitude, qui est 6chapp6e k M. Lee, est de 
dire que les notns propres en Arabe n'ont jamais d'article. M. 
.Lee n'ignore point que le contraire a lieu par rapport d une 

espdce de nonis propres, com me ^^jAM^acvIL^iMcs^)«J^>>aill9 
&c. (Voy. ma Gramm. Arabe, torn. I, n. 772, p. 328), Mais 
une omission tr^s-grave^ dont le tort tombe sur W. Jones, c'est 

d'avoir n^glig^ d'avertir que lejSjJ Aiy qu'il a assez raal d 

propos nomm6 article, et qui sert, comme notre mot ti;^, une, k 
rendre ind6termin6 le nom appellatif, s'attache au pluriel comme 
au singulier, et r6pond alors d notre mot des. £n effet^ de 

m£me que Ton dit ^ la rose, et ^Ji une rose, on dit aussi 

i^^ les hups, et \^^j^ des hups. Je crois A propos d'en 
donner quelques exempies qui mettront la chose hors de doute. 
«x!i ad^ Lo j\ (^/Lj iS (V^l-*'^* ^^* savans ou quelques 
savans qui nous ont precede {Anv. Soh.) iP^-^^*^ Cl3^*^ ^'^Vl 

il^'^/ ij^yi ^ ^y^ ^i ^ ^^'j*^ f *^-/" *^' ^ 

ne pent en aucune maniirefaire du bien a des gens d*un cdrac- 
tire bos, qui seplaisent d vexer les hommes (ibid.). ^jjLj^l ]j i^} 

CX^] j^Ui-j!, II y a ct cela des causes celestes {ibid.). M, 

IfUmsden a, ce me semble, omis aussi cette importante obser- 
vation; elle fait voir pourquoi les grammairiens Persaus mettent 

une diffigrence entre le p«3^^ cf U le t? d'unite ^t le jtSJj ^b 

ou ^ ^Tf/tJe^erm/na/io;!, quoique, quand le tf s'attache d uq 
nom au singulier^ il soit presque indifferent de Tenvisager sous 
Tun ou sous Tautre de oes deux points de vue. Aussi i'auteur 

des prol6gomdnes de la traduction Turque du j^\3 (jjl^^ 
apris avoir parle du <5 dHndkerminatioUi ajoute-t-il^ t^b yf 
j^^ y^J J>^J *^l« ^'Ia^** S^^ «fl^. On petit 
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consulter d cet 6gard la Gramoiaire de Lum^deiv torn. II, 
p. 132. . 

A la suite da ce qui concerae les noma Persaos, oa trouye le 
lrait6 abr6g6 de la conjugaison des verbes Arabes^ et de la farr 
matioo des noms de la m&me langue^ ainsi que de leur d^clioai- 
son. On pourroit &tre surpris que M. Lee ait plac^ ici le sya- 
time de conjugaison des verbes Arabes, et de la formation ctes 
noms de la m^me langue ; maijs il justifie le parti qu'il a pris ea 
disant: '< J'ai introduit dans cet ouvrage le verbe Arabe, pour 
tque les 6tudians comprissent plus clairement comment les noois 
en 8ont d6riv6s, et aussi pour les mettre en 6tat de construire 
les sentences Arabes qui se rencontrent dans presque toutes les 
compositions Persanes." En effet, les irerbes Arabes n'entrent 
gu^re dans le Persan que sous la forme des noms auxquels lis 
jdonnent naissance, c^mm^ noim d-actiony noms d' agent ou de 
patient, nom$ de temps ou de lieu, &c.; et Ton pourr-oit 4 la 
4rigueur apprendre tr^s-bien d parler Persan sans connoltre la 
€oiyugaison de3 verbes Arabes ; mais on seroit arr&t^ toutes les 
fois qu'une composition Persane ofFriroit en Arabe un texte de 
I'Akroran, ou one traditioo^ ou un proverbe^ ou une citation 4^ 
quelque poete ; et ce cas est si fr^qq^nt, qu'il y a peu de litres 
Jrersans bien Merits dont on p&t entendre une page, si Ton n'6- 
toit pas en 6tat d'analyser une phrase Arabe, et de remonter h l^ 
racine des mots pour les chercher daus un dictionnaire. 

Atix noms sttcc^dent les pronoms, taot Persans qu'Arabes, 
et diverses sortes de mots qu'on a coutume de classer, quoique 
assez mal k propos, avec les pronoms, comme les articles d6- 
mbnstratifs^ tes noi^is et )es adj^tife, conjonctifs, Sec., et d.e 14 
I'auteur passe au syst^me des verbes Persans. 

La principale difference que pr6sente la nouvelle ^ition 
dans le chapitre des verbes^. a pour objet les verbes irr%uiieFs^ 
qui sont en grand nombre dans la langue Persane, et formeut 
presqu6 la seule difficult^ r^elle de la grammaire de cette langue. 
Pour conjuguer un verbe r6gulier, il suffit de connoitre son 
infiniiif; pour conjuguer un verbe irr^gulier, il {auI, outre 
rinf^nitif^ connoltre encore. Hixiperatifv La forn^tion irr6gu- 
liire de Timp^ratif peut ^tre ramen6e d quelques regies faciles 
ii saisir^ et chacune de ces regies est sujette k un petit nombre 
d'exceptions qu'il faut graver dans sa m^moire. .Le m^te d^ 
la nouveUe Edition est d^avoir pr^sent^ toutes ces irr6gularit6s 
soos une Corme plus, syat^aiatiquey et.par consequent plus co«^. 
mode pour nntell.igence et pour la/m6moire, et d'avdir fait 
idbparoltre plusieurs inexactitudes qui s'^loient glistees dans la 
i;lasiiificatio|i de W Jfones.. 
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r Oo peut «Bcore neprochBr ici i la Gnunmaire de Jones 
quelques omissions en ce qui concerae la conjugaison des 
yerbes* Par exempley il a omis de parier de la forme optative, 
qui n'est usit6e qu'd la troisi^me personne du singulier, comme 

«>Ur quHlfaise. J'ai trouv6 dans le $chah-namih une seconde 
personne de cette forme optative t^^ <f t jJ <sCi\j «^^V> ji* 
^1^ homme de bon cameily puiises-tu 4ire eternel! C'est i tort 
que Jones donne ob pour synonyme de Ju&b. Autre omission^ 
Jones observe que I'imparfait de rindicatif se forme du pr6t6rit 
en y lyoutant la particuk pr6fixe ^^ comme 43JU U a soupircp 

«^L> ^ il soupiroii* II ajoute qu^aux troisi^mes persomses 

du singulier et du pluriel> ao lieu de la particule pr^fixe ^ 

on peut mettre cf si la fin du mot ; eomme if «3JU it soupiroit^ 
^dodJAj ils soupiroient. II faHoit ajouter que ceci peut aussi 

avoir lieu & la premiere personne du singulier. 

Comme M. Wilken a fait la m&me omission, il est bon d'en 
donoer un ou deux exemples. Le premier sera pris du Gnlis« 
tan de' Saadi ; 

Ckaque pion ^u'il nvanfoit^je nCefforfois de Varriterf et chaquie 
ichea quilJ*auoit iur moif je le couvrois avec ma r^ine (si la 
lettf e asoec le general). Le deuxidme sera tir^ de Mirkbond ; 

Quandje 90ttoi$ de chez Vimafa, ils venoient se riunir thez moip 
et nom ripetions ensemble la Ufon precedente. 

Le syst^me des .temps des verbes Persaoa, les regies qui en 
d^teriuinent remploA, et les variations qui surviennent dans leurs 
significations,, seroient le sujet de beaocoup. d'observations im* 
portantes aui pourroient £tre plac6es dans le trsute du verbe, ou 
renvoy^es a la syntaxe, siais qui mianquent essetitieUement k la 
Grammaire de Jones. Nous regrettxMis qUe M. Lee n'ait 
point suppI66 au silence de Tauteur : c'est suivtout lorsqu^iMi 
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i^ssaie d& composer en Persaiii qiie Ton 6prouve le beiBoin 
li'avoir & cet 6gard uii guide plus sftr que la simple routine, 
^r Le chapitre de la derivation et de la composition des motS| 
i^t celui de la formation des noms, ont aussi re^u quelque9 
^m^liorationSy principalement en ce qui concerne les diminutirfl^ 
iet la formation des noms abstraits. Dans le chapitre des noms 
de nombre> M. Lee a ajout6 aux num^ratifs Persans ceux de la 
langue Arabe^ dont les ecrivains Persans font un frequent usage; 
Ce qui concerne les particules ind6clinables n'a ete trait6 par 
Uones que d'une mani^re tr^s-imparfaite^ et n'a 6prouv6 aucune 
iam^lioration de la part de M. Lee; il a seulement, par una 
consequence du syst^me qu'il avoit adopts, ajout^ au travail 
prim|tif de Jones un 16ger apergu des particules Arabes^ 

La syntaxe est devenue beaucoup plualongue dans la nouvelle 
Edition, par la m^me raison, M . Lee ayant d§ fondre en uii seul 
tout ce que Jones avoit dit de la syntaxe de la^langue Persane, 
et ce qu'il y a de plus essential dans celle de la langue 'Arabe. 
Ce melange me parott peu commode pour les ^tudians, et 
j'aurois pr6f6r6 qne les deux syntaxes fussent presentees separe^ 
tnent Tune de Tautre. Mais ce qui auroit ete reellement k 
touhaiter, c^est que M . Lee eiit substitue k rebauche tr^s- 
imparfaite de Jones, un traite systematique des regies de con-' 
cordani^e.et de dependance^.et de la construction dans la)ahgQq 
Pers'ane> qui merit&t veritablement le nom de syntaxe. La 
iGrammaire de M. Wilken, Institutiones adjundamenta lingua 
JPerSiciB, est certainement k cet egard bien au dessus de celle de 
Jones, quoiqu'elle laisse encore beaucoup k desirer. Toutefois 
il est juste d'observer que M . Lee n'a point entendu donner une 
tiouveile Grammaire Persane, et que, comme editeur, il a' fait 
plus- ^u'on n'etoit, en drpit d'exiger de lui. Peut-fetre est-il 
perQiis d'esperer que cette laCune dans P^nseignement 'd|^ 
Persan, sera remplie avant peu par M. Olshausen, qui, apr^s 
3eux .ans d'etude assidue a Pari3^ pendant lesquels i^ s'-esl. 
distingue par la droiture de son jugement autant qtie par la 
rapidite de ses progris, a jegu du gouvernement Danois la re- 
compense due a ses talens, et occupe en ce moment la chaire 
des langues brienteies en Tuniversite de Kiel. II ne renoncera 
pas sans doMte au projet qu'il avoit forme, i notre grande satis- 
factien, de donner au public une grammaire Persane; plus iti£^ 
thodique et plus complete que celles qui ont paru jusqa^ici, 
snais degagee du melange inutile de la gramtnaire Arabe, qui 
doit etrel'objet d^une etude speciale et tout-i-fait distincte^ de 
eelle du Persan.^ 
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4 

,.. W« Jones avoit, termip6 9a~ Grammaire Persane, comme je 
tV d^jsi ditj par line fable fort ^legamment 6crite^ et tir6e de 
VAfifOari Sohetli; mais il n^avoit point indiqu6 Touvrage duquel 
il Tavoit emprunt^e. Aussi M. Wilken, qui Ta ins6r6e dans la 
Chredton^sitliie Persane qui fait suite ^ sa Grammaire, Ta-t-il 
intitul6e Fabula ignoti auctoris. £lle se trouve dans^ T^ditioa 
AeVAnvari Soheiii, donn^e d Calcutta en 1805, fol. 52. II 
s'est gliss6, dans le teste imprim6 par Jones, quelques fautes 
graves^ qui se sont reproduites dans toutes les Iditions, m6me 
dans celle dont nous rendons compte aujourd'hui, et que M • 
Wilken a copi6es fid^lement dans sa Chrestomathie. Quelquesr 
unes de ces fautes, cependant, se trouv^nt dans des vers, et Ton 
pouvoit facilemeht les reconnoitre, parce qu'elles en altirent la 
mesure. Je vais corriger les principales* 

Tout au commencement de cette fable^ qui a pour sujet li^ 
Jardinier et le Rossignol, se trouve une petite pi^ce de quatre 

vers, dont la mesure est ^^jX^ULo ^^jX^fiULo ^^jX^cliLoy c'est-d- 

dire, trois iambospondees. Le second vers se lit ainsi dans }a 
Grammaire de W« Jones : 

et M. Lee, qui y a ajdut6 les vojelles, au lieu de corriger la 
faute qui d^naturoit le vers, a encore augment^ la difficult^ de 

le scander, en ^crivant vb' ^^ '^^" ^^ vb* Avant m^me d^ 
savoir d'oii 6toit tir6e cette fable, j'avois reconnuj et par le sens^ 

et par la mesure du vers, qu'il falloit lire (jm)^ sa rose^ au lieu de 

i^ji^* Le vers alors se scande ainsi : 

Ghviisch sira' \ hi zabi ztn" \ deghanu ^ 

Je joins ici la maniire de scander le quatri^me vers, parce que 
ks vojelles mises par M. Lee ne sont pas tout-^-fait exactes^ 
Yoici ce quatri^e vers : 



)\ C^]j jLiLi Jos, ^A^ ^ 

qii'il faut scander ainsi : 

Nesimi ai* j ri sayesck ra- \ hd't-amlz. 
£t ii cette occasion il faut observer que, quoique la seconda 
syllalMS de Ctk^)j rahai soit longue de sa nature^ elle devient 
briva par position, parce qu'on en s^pare h^O t pour I'unir au 
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mcH mxhnxhtyycS amiz, en sorte qa*on prononce rahd-iamiz, au 

t]6u de rahat amlz, Cette observation aura bieotdt une app& 
Cation importante. 

II y a encore^ sur la fin de la fable, quatre vers dont la me- 

sore ^st ^mZm,^ ^iCim,^ ^ X, i u^<» c'est-d-dire, deux choriambes 

ei ua cunphimacre. En pronon^ant ces vers avec les ToyAllef 
qik^y a owes M. Lee, oa n'y trouveroit pas Ja mesure; nntia, da 
quelque manike qu'on prononce le quatriime, il est impossifaie 

tie le scander. La faute en est i^ W. Jones, qui a £crit iS j^^ 

^ ig^ qiiiconquefait le mal, au lieu de ^^jS' ^/Sj j^ et s*il 

afyit une mauvaise action; en snivant cette legon, qui est oelle 
tfe V6dition de VAnvari Soheili, le quatri^me vers 



B 



H soandem aiosi : 

Wer bedti J cardt ztd^ \ fiesch resed. 

II est bon d'observer que, dans ce vers, comme dans le pr6c^- 

4eot, il faut lire X^f au lieu de «Xaim|* 

J^ ne pousserai pas plus loin la critique du texte Persan di^ 
cette fable, noais je ne puis me dispenser de faire des observa- 
jtions sur deux endroits cte la traduction de W« Jooes, <|tti oaf 
ioduit en erreur M. Lee. 

*• Dans les premieres lignes de la fable, TauteUr, d^crivant le 
jerdin que cultivoit le jardinier qui est le sujet de cet apologiiCjt 

s'^prime ainsi dans son ^tyle figur^ et liyperboKqOe : i^^ ^tflj^ 

^Jis^Jex^ 1/^ £^ ce q«e W. Jones a traduit aiosi af» 
pen librement : The air of it gave mildness to the gales of the 
spring, and the scent of its lierbs that refreshed the spirits, 
conveyed perfume to the v^ry sotiL Cette traduction est peu 
. litt^rale, et justifie jusqu'si un certain pdint les observations cri^ 
tiques ins6r6e8 dans Y Asiatic Journal d'Avril 1825. Mais ce 

1^ je veux faire reoaarquer, c'est que W« Jones a pcis ^^ 
pour le mot Persan qui signifie am^, taadir que c'est i^ le bbk>( 

Afaifoe {*y»^f <iui i^eut dire les genies. M* Lee, dans son ana- 
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ly$e, a suivi le sem erron^ adopts par Jopes. Ce p^ssagi^ «(igu 
nifie done : '^ L'air de ce jardin dooiiQit aux vent9 dn prin^emp^ 
leur dottce tenipj&raturei qt le parfum de ces berbes odorantea 
qui ajoutent d la vie, embaunioit ie cerveau des g^nies.'^ 
f^'oublions pa9 d'obsenrer que les Persaos supprimeut k teseh-^ 
did des mots Arabes, toutes les fois que cela leur convient* 

Plus loin, Ie rossignol mis en cage par le jardinier, pour le 
punir de ce qu'il a?oit effeuill^ sa rose cb^rie, se plaignanl da 
son triale sort, Ie jardinier compare la doideur.dq roiseau^ prif4 
de la liberty, k celle qu'il ressent lui-m^me de la perte de la rose 
qui faisoit ses d61icesj^ etil represente au rossignolla justice de 

sa vengeance. Le texte pprte : wtilC» *J^J^ J^4JB ^ if |^ 

s 

ce que )a traduction de Jones rend ainsi: it is right that thjf 
action should be requited, and that thou being separated frk>m 
thy friend and family ^ and secluded from qllljoys and diver-^ 
sions, shouldst mourn in the comer of a prison; whilst ly qffliet'^ 
edwiththeanguisAof separation from my darling j^ow^rs^ weqfk 
in the cottage ofcare^ Malgr6 les libert6s que s est donndeiy £| 

traducteur, on recomioit qu'il a pris A^9 qui se trouve dei^s 

fois en parall^lisme, d'abord iS^tS ^^t^a^if^ J^J^ et en^itef 

y«\*^... ^ r^UL^ cXSt^ JjJy pour le mot J/3; prononc^ ddri'^ 

qui sigoifie douJeur^ peine, comme si I'auteur^ contre toutes le^ 
regies du style Persan, eiit r6p6te le m&me mot dans les deus 
portions de phrase qui sont parall^les. M. Lee b'en a pas jug£ 
autrement ; cependant il est certain que^ dans le premier mem- 
bre de la phrase, il faut prononcer durd {lie']^ et dahsle second, 

dard [douleur'\, (^^jy^JtS (3; J est une expression regue qwf 

signifie boire la lie; le sens est done: ^' En recompense d'une 
telle action, il est convenable que toi, 6loig434 de ta maison e^ 
de ton pays, et priv6 de plaisir et d'amusement, tu g^misse^ <^an4 
le coin de ta prison; tandis que moi, avalant la lie de I'absence^ 
et gofttant la douleur de la separation de ma mattresse, je sou- 
pire daD» la cellule des chagrins." • 

Je ne ferai plus qu'une observation que necessite Terreur dans 
laquelle est tombfe Tauteur d'^un article ins6r6 dans V Asiatic 
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Journal d'AoAt 1825. W. Jonai, en transcrfvant la fable da 
Jardinier et du Rossignol, avoit omis un distique dont vraisem* 
blablenient il n'avoit pas pu saisir le sens. M • Lee I'a r^tabli 
dans son analyse de cette fable, et en a donn6 une traduction 
qui n'est pas exacte. Elle a 6t6 critiqu6e dans Y Asiatic Jowmal 
du niois d'Avrii, et Tauteur de la critique en a donni one muire^ 
que M. Lee, avec sa candeur ordinairei a adopt6, comnie on 
pent le voir dans le cahier de Juin du mdme Journal : mais i 
est n^cessaire de transcrire ici ce distique. Le voici : 

C'est*i.dire) '^Jusqu'd quand me tourmenteras-tu (par Dieuf 
puisses-tu 4tre extermin^!) observateur importunf Jusqu'i 
quand me d6roberaB*tu la vue de sa joue (par Dieu ! puisses-tu 
tomberf), voile incommode ? '' 

^ Remarquon^^ enf passant, que u>Uu rime atrec <-aa»;9 parc« 

iqu'on prononce nakib^ en vertu de ce qu'on appelle aIL^I* . 
: Un critique a affirm6, dans V Asiatic Journal d'Aoiit 1823^ 

que i^j^j^ i^^ ^toit indubitablement une faute, et qu'il fal- 

loit lire, non ^Ljy mais dS\J^ The second^ syllable H 

short and unaccented, not lit long and accented: ce sont sea 
Cermes. II propose erisuite une traduction, tout-d-fait inadmia** 
aible, du premier vers; puis il dit: It is the measure of the verse 
which requires this alteration ; and so strictly accurate is. tKe 
bonsf ruction of Persian verses, that I venture to appeal even 
against the writer* Ce critique, qui s'est cacfa6 sous le nonf 

i^ersanj;;0^9^qui sigai&e censeur pointilteux, s'est tout-d-fait 

<^ " 
m^pris. M. Lee a eu raison d'^crire ^. II faut, il est vrai, 

que la seconde syllabe du vers soit br^ve, mais elle I'est en effet 
par position^ parce qu'au lieu de prononcer td kei azdrt, ce qui 
ne donneroit que des syllabes longues, on prononce, comme 
j^en ai dej'A donn6 d'autres exemples^ td ke-y-dzdrt. C^est li 
Fa 6 c de la prosodie Persane^ et la m^me chose est pratiqu^e 
par les poetes Arabes, quoique plus rarement. 

SILVESTRE DE SACY. 






ADVERSARIA LITERARfA. 

NO. XL, 



- • Biblical Criticism. 

• I- 

In the fragments preserved by Cyril, Bishop pf Alexandria^ of 
the £n)peror Julianas treatise against the Christians, there is a 
remarkable difference in one of the verses in chap. 6 of the first 
Epistle to |he Corinthians, between what Julian cites from that 
Epistle, and what is now extant in the printed copies of it. The 
whole of the passage quoted by Julian, and of which the verse. 
I allude to is the concluding part, is as follows ! 

Mri vkotvoLcris, ovre vopvoi, ^ur^ eticoXoKarpen, ovre [Jt^oi^ot, <itnt 
lua\aKoi, OUTS agirevoxoiTui, cure xXe^rai, cure vXsovexTui, otne jxe- 
fiutroi, ov XoiSo^oi, ov^ apTFuyes^ fia<n\ei»v Beov ou icAijpovofujo'Ouo'i. 
xai Tuura ovk etyvoeiTs ahX^oi, on xai Ujctsi^ roiouro/ ijts. 

1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, 11. 

In the last part oJF the 1 1th verse in the printed copies, instead 
of xai TUDToi oux ayvoim aSeX^oi, on xai u/xei^ roiouroi ijre, as in 
Julian's extract, we have, xa« ravTu rives riTB, which in our En- 
glish translation is, *^ and such were some of you." But the 
passage in Julian is in English : ^^ And of these things, brethren, 
ye are not ignorant,ybr ye also were such J' Cyril, in his answer 
to what Julian says on the whole of this extract, does not chafrge 
the emperor with having quoted falsely in any part of it; so that 
this was evidently the reading of the copies that were extant in 
the times of Julian and Cyril. This is also confirmed by what 
the emperor adds immediately after, ogug on xen Tovrovg yeveaiai 
^ijo-« ToiouTotij, viz, '* You see that he [i. e. Paul] says, ihey were 
such characters as these.'' So that Faul does not assert this of 
some only of those to whom he was writing, but of all of them. 
Vid. Cyril, contra Julian, lib. vii. p. 245. 

T. 



Ros^a. 
Prima in agros coelo descendere visa ; secunda 

Prima sui generis semper ubique fuit. 
Juncta conficiunt quod, amatae crinibus Annas 
Intextum, uequeas aequiparare genis. 

JF. JR, $• 
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Discrimen obscurum^ 
Bellus h«nio, in tu bdli megts, Rafill^ f ocarj 

En cultu malia^ dicere nemo potest, • 
Non bis subjecit mare patribus orta juventus, 

Victoremque orbis vincere dedocuit. 
Galli si bellum niiuitentur^ fiat Amazon 

Inque hostes virgo, fortior hostiSi^ eat. 
lUi tu nubas, tales indutus amictus : 

Haud, nisi mutata veste, vir esse potes. 



Damnosus, indocilis, iners, tmUilti, 
Quare sevo in hoc potissimum vigeantj rogas i 
Casurai docemur^ omnia haec dandi regunt. 
Caussae vigentibus vigent efFectibus. 



Dimidium magis toto. 
Dimidhim iiummi^discedens navita aratcas 

Dat^ partemq^ue sibi dimidiam retinet : 
Jungas, vilis utri(][ue est nummus totus ; utrique^ 

Disjungas, carum pignus amoris erit. 

Prava duas juuxit tibi sors, Macheatbe^ paellas ; 

DiYersumque trahit foemina bina Yirum : 
** Felicem (canis) alterutra efficit, utraque perdit ;. 

Quodque duae nequeunt^ una beare potest.'^ 



Beatus vulnere. 
Erigit en Marti sacras ubi Chelsea turres^ 

Occurrit vario vulnere manca cohors ; 
Membraque multorum vix diroidiata supersunt: 

Claudicat hie pedibus captus^ et ille carens. 
Suscipit hos gremio fessos patria alma* Beatua 

Sic tandem est miles vulnere quisque suo« 



Quid novif 
Ut nova quotidie facies^ nova forma, venustas 

Sit nova, Cotta, tibi, mobilis annus abit. 
]Nunc caput aedificas, et nunc diffundere ventis 

Das, quales cuperet Delius ipse, comas. 
Sedulus eupe novos feliciter indue vultus ; 

Atque olim forsan; Cotta, vir esse potes. 



NOTICE OF 

THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES, translated 
by the Rev. Henry Francis Gary, A.M. with 
Notes. London ; Taylor and Hessey. 



Jul Ay IN G been prevented by circumstances from taking an 
earlier notice of the present publication, it will be the less 
necessary for w^ to enter into a detailed account of a work 
which has by this time passed into the hands of all^ whether 
scholars or general rqaders^ to whom such an attempt was 
likely to be interesting. 

Although Mr. Gary is^ as we believe, only known as a trans- 
lator^ the reputation he has attained in this capacity is such as 
very few writers have acquired by their original works. Of his 
translation of Dante, as we have not the requisites for apprecia- 
ting its merits, we can only speak from the report of others ; biit 
the concurring testimonies of all adequate judges to the rare 
union of energy, imagination, and scrupulous fidelity, exhibited 
in that most difficult attempt, as well as its agreement with the 
conceptions we had been led to form of the original, may well 
justify us in echoing the general voice of applause. Mr. Gary 
flies at high game ; emboldened by the success of his Dante, he 
has ventured on another attempt not less arduous, and promising 
scarcely less glory in its successful execution — a translation of 
a play of Aristophanes. In this, however, we cannot but con« 
sider him as having failed ; nor, to speak the truth, do we think 
that his daring enterprise was likely to terminate otherwise. 
The very conformation of mind which qqaliiied him for his 
former undertaking (not to mention the habits of composition 
necessarily acquired during a labor of such length) was calcu- 
lated to impede his progress on the present occasion. The 
powers which enabled him to cope with the hard btern manner 
of Dante, and to render his austere beauties without diminution 
and without addition, are but ill qualified to reflect the subtle 
and ever-changing graces, the redundant wealth of language, the 
flexible power, of Aristophanes. We may add, that Mr. Gary 
has httle either of the w it or the humor requisite for a translator 
of the great comedian. He moves with a pace somewhat heavy 
and monotonous, while his original is dazzling us with the 
glancing rapidity and unexpected turns of his movements. Yet 
the footsteps of the hero are occasionally conspicuous. The 
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chorases are by far the best exeoHMl part of his work ; they 
are full of poetic feeling, iMmKifiy, and beauty of lanj 
Mo previous translator bis done so much justice to the 
powers of Arialopiianefl. In the dialogue there bocci 
energy, and a considerable power of idiomatic expniasion ; 
thoMgb defirient in freedom, it is, we think, rather less so than 
Mitchell's ; and we are not so often annoyed by awkward at- 
tempts to force the manners and customs of dissimilar nations 
into a kind of unwilling unity. Mr. Gary's style is an imitation 
of the old English comedy. In his versification, he has endea- 
vored to represent the slipshod familiarity of the Greek comic 
iambic, by borrowing an analogous peculiarity from Massii^sr; 
which however fails to produce the desired effect, from Ae w 
of sfiffhess which is apt to accompany an unaccustomed style 
of versification. We shall however desist from criticism, and 
conclude with two extracts ; observing otfly, that Mr. Gary's 
version appears to be generally accurate/ and that he acknow- 
Jeges having received considerable assistance in this respect 
from the learning and taste of his friend, Mr. C. Symmons, 
whose translation of Agamemnon we reviewed in a former 
number. 

Our first extract shall be from the introduction of Pisthetaerus 
and Euelpides to the royal bird Epops, v. 93. '/2 'HpuTcXi^^, 
tout) t/ noT* krri hfglov ; x. t. X. 

Scene III. — ^Epops, Euelpides, Pisthetjeeus. 

Bpops. Unbar the forest, that I may coine forth. 

Euelpides, Great Hercules ! Why what a monster's here ! 
What plumase ! what a triple tire of cresting ! 

Epops, who are they, seek me ? 

Euelpides, The twelve Gods, I think, 

Are banded for our ruin. 

Epops, Mock ye at roe. 

Seeing my plumage ? Strangers, I was once 
A man. 

Euelpides, At thee we laugh not. 

Epopg, At whom then? 

Euelpides, The beak thou bast in truth is somewhat laugliable. 

Epops. This is a mischief Sophocles hath done 
In his rare tragedies to me — to Tereus. 



» We have not examined it critically, and therefore shall only remark, 
that, in his note on v. 16, of Tereus, 8; ?e»«f /yty«T Ix t3» opvfi«rT, Mr. Cary 
finds fault with Brunck's interpretation, and is in his turn criticised by 
«neof Ihe reviewers of his own version, " who was made bird — out of* 
bird :*' ihe critic's own rendering, however, appears lo us no better. 
Surely the true readmg is U rwt *optuv. 
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Euelpides, Tereiis art thQu ? say, whether bird or peacock ? 

Epops. A bird — I am a bird. 

Euelpide$, But wh^re thy •pennons? 

Epops, They 're moulted. 

Euelpide$, What ? through some disorder haply ^ 

Epops, No : but in winter time all birds do use 
To shed their feathers ;. and then we put forth new. 
But, tell me^ who are ye? 

Euelpides. We? Mortals. 

^ops. Whence? 

iMeipides, Whence the fine gallies come from, thence are we. 

Epops, Ay? What;law-chicaner8? 

Euelpides. Nay, clean contrary ; 

Anti-<:hicaner8. 

Epops. Sow they in that country 

Such seed then ? 

Euelpides, In small quantities, forsooth, 

I' th' fields ye migh( perchance pick up a little. 

Epops, What errand brought ye hither? 

Euelpides. To confer 

With (h^e, Qur wi^h wa3. 

Epops, On wbat matter, pray ? 

Euelpides. Since thou wert first a man, e'en as we, once, 
And wert in debt mqreover, as we, once^ 
And wouldst'fain shirk thy creditors, as we, once ; 
But after for a bird's thy naCMre cliaogedst. 
And flewst o'er lands ana ^eas tl^e circle round. 
And so kennst all things that or man or bird may ; 
Therefore as suppliants are we hither come to thee. 
If thou .wouldst show u& some warm^ well-fieeced city. 
To creep io^to like a blanket ^nd lie snjug. 

Epops. Seekst thou a greater city than the Craggy? 

Ijuelpides. A greater? no; but one more suijted to us. 

Epops. You 're looking for an ar js^ocracy^ I trow. 

Euelpides. I ? bang me then. I h^te his very li^e^ 
That whoreson cub of Sceliius. 

Epops. My sweet fellow, 

Tell me what sort of city 'tis you 'd like. 

Euelpides. I '11 tell you ; where one's greatest trouble s)^,V^d ^^ 
Something of this kind. * By good tiroes i' th^ moVning 
I bhould look out and see standing at my door 
Some friend. * 1 'm come,' says he, ^ to say that you 
And your family must dine with me to-day. 
Be early. No exciis^s, by the Olympian.. 
We have a wedding toward. If ye fail me, 
Take heed I never see you when I 'in popr.' 

Epops, By Jupiter, you 're mighty mnd of trouble. 
And you, what would you have ? 

Pisthetarus. I '11 tell you. 

Epops. ' Well. 

Pisthetdrus. Something of this kind. I should like a plac« 
Where, if one met a neighbour, he should chide one 
After this fashion, * Sir^ you wish to affront me. 
I have a daughter, a good comely girl, 
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You met her t'other daj^ as she came home 

From her devotions in her best attire. 

Yet you ne'er stayed to kiss or toy with her, 

Nor took no liberty with her no more 

Than she were a trull. It is not handsome of you. 

Considering on what terms we have always been/ 

Epops. You sorry rascal ! what sad doings you 'd have ! 
However there is some such blessed city 
As you are talking of— by the Red Sea. 

'Hie other shall be the scene between Pisthetaprus and Meio, 
&€• together with the parabasis which follows. 

Scene V. — Pisthetjerus, Chorus, Meto. 

Afeto. I am come among you. 

Pisthetarut, Here 's another scoundrel ! . 

' What thou to do ? by what idea prompted ? 
What thought impels ? what buskin leads thy way ?' 
Meto. My wish is to mete forth the air unto you, 
And lay it out in due departments rang'd. 
PUihetarm. The Gods preserve us ! What i' th' world art thou ? 

Meto, I ? I am Meto, not unknown to Greece 
And to Colonus. 

Pitthetarus. Tell me, what hast here? 

Meto, Rules for the air. For that in figure wholly 
Doth to an oven mqst resemblance bear. 
Therefore (observe me) I applyine upward 
This bent rule to it ; putting in the compass — 
You understand me 

Piithetarus, Nay, I understand thee not— -— 

Meto. Do measure it with a straight rule so applied 
As that the circle may be made four square* 
I' th' midst the ibrum, then the streets direct 
Leading to it i' th' midst, so that being circular, 
As from a star, the rays on every; side 
May verge therefrom direct. 

PUthetanu, A very Thales ! 

Meto— - 

Meto, Well, sir ! 

Pisthet^tnu, Dost know I am thy friend ? 

And if thou take my counsel, thou^lt out of the way; 

Meto. But what 's to fear? 

Pittketanu. There is an silien act 

Pass'd here, like that in Sparta. Certain blows 
Are rife i' th* city 

Meto. What, are ye in factions? 

Piithetams, Not so, by Jove. 

Meto. How then? 

PiitketMia. It has been carried, 

With not a voice dissenting, to drub heartily 
All impudent fellows. 

Meto, I must away, by Jove* 

Putheterui. So that I know not if thou Vt yet in time, 
for these same fisty cuffs are comings {Beatthim. 
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Meto. Oh! Ob! 

I'm uDdone; t'm undone* 

Fisthetarui. Did I not tell thee ? 

Forewaro*d I not? Wilt thou not hence, and take 
A better measure of thyself elsewhere ? [Exit Meto. 

Scene VI. — ^PisTHSTJiRUSy Chorus, an Envoy. 

Envoy. Where are my hosts, provided by the state ? 
Pitthetarus. What spruce and essenced Emperor have we here ? 
Envoy, Vm come an envoy, chosen by the ballot. 
To Cukoocloudlands. 
Pislhetanu. An envoy ? and who sent thee ? 

Envoy. A poor diploma here of Teleas' penning. 
Pitthetartu. What then ? art willing to receive thy stipend, 
And without mfore ado, at once begone? 

Envoy. Nay, by the Gods, I *d better stayM at home 
Attending the debates in Parliament. 
Mine interest there had been of use to Pharnftces. 
PUthetdtnu. Begone, and take it; for thy stipend 's thrs. 

[Beatt him. 
Enooy, What meanest by this? 
PUtketana. A parliament debate 

For Pharnaces. 

Envoy, I call you all to witness 

That I am stricken being an envoy. 

PittheUrut. Whew ! 

Wilt thou not tramp and caity off thy boxes ? 
This is too bad. They send their envoys hither 
Before we have even sacrificed to the Gods. 

Scene VII. — Priest, PiSTBETiERus, Chorus, an Envoy, a Legislator. 

Legislator (reading). * And 'tis hereby provided that if one 
OfCuckoocloudlandsdo to an Athenian ' 

Piithet^mu. What other curs'd diploma 's coming now ? 

Legislator. I am a constitution maker. Laws, 
Span-new, I come to vend among you. 

Pistheiterus. What 's this ? 

Legislator (reading). * And that the Cuckoocloudlanders do use 
like measures, weights, and acts in senate pass'd 
As the Olophysians.' 

Pistketsrus. Haulwilll 

And fix thee in the stocks anon unless 

Legislator. Ho I Sir I what ails thee ? 

Pisihetmrus. Wilt not budge with thy laws ? 

Else will I show thee bitter laws to-day. 

Envoy. I hereby Pisthetaerus cite t' appear 
At the next spring assize in Court for Wrong 

PiitkettBTus. What so I thou fellow, hast thou still been here ? 

Legislator (reading). * But if any one drive out the magistrates, 
And do not, as the column directs, receive them- * 

Pisthetarus, Oh! for patience ! hast thou too still been here? 

Envoy. 1 '11 do for thee. I'll lay the damages at 
Ten thousand drachmas. 

Pisthetarus. 1 '11 scatter thy boxes. 
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Legislator, Remember wHen one Digbt il^Ni didtC befM 
The eulitmn. 

PM(Ae/<?ni<. This is past bearing. Seize bim^ bo ! 
Wik not halt, sirrah ? 

Priest. Fitting 'tis that speeililjf 

We take departure hence, and to the Gods 
Complete the un6oish'd sacrifice within. 

Scene VIII. — Chorus. 

Semichorus. O'er the wide world now I sway ; 
And my subject realms survey; 
Mortals all to me shall bring 
Votive prayer and offering. 
For the green earth I defend; 
All her blooming fruitage tend; 
And, ruthless, slay the raveiiins broud 
That lurk within the closed bud, 
Or with their million fangs devour 
The chalice of the opening flower, ' 
Sit on the trees and suck their fruit, 
Or mining sap the secret root. 
Through the damask gardens I 
Seize the reptile, chase the fly, 
Whoe'er with harmful power preatume 
To waste the sweets or soil the bloom. 
Crush'd by my wing the felons lie, 
Aud writhing in their mischief die. 

Whereas this day is issued a new proclamation, 

Design'd for the safety and good, of the nation^ 

That a talent the state to that citizen pay's 

Wlioever the Melian Diagoras slays, 

And another to him who kills over again 

Any tyrant soe'er that already is slain ; 

We therefore hereby think it fit to declare 

The rewards that pur friends and avengers shall share : 

A talent to him Who amon^ you shall slay 

the poulterer Philocrates gladly we p^y, 

And four to the man, whosoever he be, 

That shall take him alive and conduct him to me; 

For our sparrows he strings and sells seven a penny, 

Blows our thrushes hiing up to be stared at by any ; 

The.plumes from the tails of our blackbirds lie gathers. 

And thrusts thrdiigh their nostrils obliquely the feathers : 

He catches our doves, and imprisons a troop. 

Constrained to decoy while inclosed in their coop. 

And we further give notice, if any detain 

Fowls shtit up in his yard, that he loose them again. 

On paih that ^ourselves by the birds shall be seizM, 

And shut up to decoy till your thralls are released. 

Blest the winged tribes tliat wear 
No fleece to fend the winter's air: 
Nor agaiqdoth sultry ray 
Scorch us through the summer day ; 
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Bosom'd deep in leafy sreen 
Then the flowery ipeauows screen \ 
While the grasshopper doth sing 
With his shrill note clamouring, 
All throughout the livelong noon. 
Loud and maddening with the sun. 
When the stormy season raves^ 
Winter I in hollow caves, 
With the mountain nymphs disporting ; 
Till with spring again resorting 
Once more to the myrtle bowers, 
We feed on snow-white virgin flowers, 
Dallying where the Graces play 
O'er the garden alleys gay. 

Ere we fiuitHer proceed, I have something to say 
To the judges about the success of Y)ur pTay^ 
What gifts, if the conquest to us they decree. 
We win grant, such as Paris with 6nvy mi^t see. 
First then, what *tis known every judge would like best, 
The Laurian owls shall with you make their nest; 
They shall lurk in your purses, the delicate elves, 
And hatch little corns there as dear as themselves. 
Next your houses with temples in splendour shall vie. 
Their roofs crown'd with eagles that gaze on the sky. 
If in office you're placed, and would aught filchaway. 
Little hawks to your fist« shall the rapine convey. 
And if anywhere you 're invited to sup. 
We will send you such craws as ye scarce can fill up. 
Not so if tTie victory to us is denied. 
To your heada then like statues must plates be applied ; 
For if you're without, thoueh your raiment's like snow. 
Be sure we '11 befoul you wherever you go. 

We now take our leave of Cary^ hoping that in his next 
undertaking be will select a subject more suited to bis powers. 
We do npt consider bis present choice as reflecting any disgrace 
either on his powers or his judgment, seeing that it is ho disr 
honor to fail where all bi^ve hitherto failed, and that there are 
few, if any, eminent writers who have not on some occasion or 
x>th^ inistaken |heir tfdent. He has descended to the level of 
others, but on his own ground he remains unapproachable. 

To the ** Birds*^ is appended a translation of a scene from 
thq " Peace." 



NOTES ON 
THE VESPiE OF ARISTOPHANES. 

Part II. ^[Concluded from No. LXII.'] 

Sdblycleon says, that when an accused person makes a 
present to a magistrate^ he communicates part of the spoil to 
one of his colleagues^ and then these two work to each other's 
hands : and he uses a very happy simile, vv« 69^. et seqq. 

xa) xoivoovfiov reov ap^irrcov hipc^ tiv) t&v [unV hamotiy 
?y Ti^ tJ 8iSep Twv ^BfjyivTav, f uvSevTf to irgayfioi 8u Svrt, 
ka-xovla>teiror xqif, ig frpteov, 6 ftev iXxti, 6 S* ivroLV&toxe. 

on which Bentley says, '' lege ftpleov participium/' Brunck's 
note is *^<og irpla>v. Sic bini codd. Nee aliter legi potest salva 
metri lege/* 

1 do not know what the old reading was which these two 
great critics have separately amended by the same word ; but 1 
cannot help feeling some degree of wonder that two such acute 
judges did not perceive that there is an impropriety in the simile, 
or rather an inconsistency amounting to solecism : '^ And thus 
like a sawyer, one draws and the other gives.'* ^Fhe true read- 
ing might have been suggested by the duals ^wiivre, orrt and 
k^ouSaxarov. The poet certainly wrote co; irglovf 6 ftev SXxfi, 
X. \. that is irgiovTt the dual of the participle : *' Thus like a p^tr 
of sawyers, the one draws and the other gives alternately.** rfot 
only isthis a more accnrate comparison, and a more graphic 
image ; but I contend that the words 6 /xev tkxu, 6 S* avravlScoxe 
necessarily require vpomre (or wglorre^, if the verse would have 
admitted it). These belong to the pair of sawyers literally^ and 
are applied to the pair of magistrates figuratively. It seems to 
the, therefore, that the passage requires the reading vplovi* so 
imperatively, that the authority even of the two manuscripts re- 
ferred to by Brunck ought not to prevent its adoption. On 
turning to Brunck's translation, I find that he understands ipptaaif, 
not as the participle (which Dr. Bentley does), but as the sub- 
stantive noun. He paraphrases cog Trgioov ** velut quum serra 
rursum prorsum ducitur :" but even this does not remove the 
defect of the comparison ; and the words " alter trahit, alter 
remittit/* lose all their propriety, when thus applied solely to the 
two magistrates. 

Having offered these conjectural emendations, implying only 
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a Blight change of the text^ which the prosody shows to be cor- 
rupt, and where there are various readings^ I will venture to offer 
an emendation of a passage in another drama of the same poet, 
where it may be thought no fault exists. In the passage to 
which I allude, there is no fault in the versification as vul- 
garly read ; there is no hint of any discrepancy in the reading 
either of editions or manuscripts; and the word which I wish to 
alter gives a^^ery good meaning. After these admissions it may 
seem very needless to propose any alteration : and when I add, 
that the word which I would substitute has no resemblance 
whatever to that which it would displace, it may seem that the 
alteration would be made in violation of every rule of sound 
criticism. Yet the reading which I am to propose seems to me 
to be so certainly what the poet wrote, that 1 should have no 
hesitation to put it in the text. 

In the Ecclesiazusae, by the management of Praxagora, all 
public affairs are put into the hands of the women. Their first 
decree is that in future there shall be no private property, and 
the citizens are ordered to bring all their goods into the com- 
mon stock. A worthy citizen 'Avrjg a\ is bringing out his 
household furniture in obedience to the decree ; another worthy 
*Avyig /3^ is not of a mind to give up so easily the fruits of his 
industry and parsimony. He is resolved, he says, to wait till he 
see what the generality will do — '* What will they do but bring 
their effects ?" — ^' I should believe that if I saw it." 1 must set 
dovin a few lines of the subsequent dialogue in the original, as 
the humor is of a kind which does not admit of translation, 
vv. 773-6. 

Av, a. XeyoviTi yovv h raT^ 68oi^. 

Av. j3'. yJ^oviri yovvm 

Av. a. xaX ^atrh oTo-siv upafAsvot. 

Av, ^ , ^)}o*oua-i yowv. 

Av. j3'. airio-r^ffouo'i yovv, 

Av, a\ 6 Zsug tri y Ivnpl^env, 

Av, j3'. mrgi^ov(ri yovv* 

Here the second citizen sneers at the simplicity of his neighbor 
echoing his words ; and this humor he carries so far as to repeat 
the word when it makes nonsense, or a sense against himself. 
As, however, his ridicule has not the effect he wishes, he tries 
to reason more seriously ; but the other sticks to his opinion, 
that the citizens will obey the decree. He then returns to his 
echo, and carries it to a similar degree of extravagance. I set 
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4k>wH the' dialogue, as; f think it oiiglit to be corrected, dUtaa* 
guishing the reading I propose by spacing the w.ord> v. 799 
.fiairqii^ 

Av. P>', ^ 8ff fXYj xo[ji,l<rooTi, ri ; 

Av. a, iuuyo6\u€V uxnoi^. 

Ajf. /3 . %vl\ xpslrrovg wtrt, t/ ; 

Av, a. iiceifjJ eio'as. 

Av. j8'. ^ a ircoXooa airoi, rl ; 

Av, a. ha^^oiY^lag, 

Av. fi\ V ^iotp^oiyao 8 J, ti ; 

Av, ol. xa)^ voiyjo-ns. 

The first two lines of this part of the dialogue arc vulgarly 
read thus : 

Af, a. o!(rowrt o! Wav. 

Av,^\ ^y $6 ft^ xojUr/o'ctfO'i, ri; 

Av, OL. &fji,i\ei xofnoOci. 

Av, ^. %v II [AVj xoi^hoiVi, "^'^^ 

by which Av, jS'., instead of echoing his neighbor's word^ as the 
humor of the passage required^ anticipates him with xoftla-axTt, 
which is taken up by the other, and then echoed a third time. 
This appears to me quite away from the poet's intention. 

Afterwards proclamation is made inviting all the people to a 
splendid supper. Then the second citizen is quite ready to 
obey r — " Come, then," says he, " we shall go." *' And whi- 
ther will you go, who have not given up your gbod^ ?'■ <' To 
supper/' '' Mot so> in sootb, if the women have any ^euse, 
before you fetch your efFecls." 

Av. a, ou S^*, ?v y hxeivuis voug Ivjf, 

vglv y av iiFiviyxifs* 
Av,p\ aAA' euvolo'w. 

This seems to pqt the proposed correction beyond question, 

' It is easy to imagine that in a dialogue where the answer begins 

and ends^ so often in the same manner, with the change of onlj 

one word, xo/x/o-cocri might catch the eye of the copyist, and be 

written in place of "vByxeoci, in the first of the series. 

What is of more importance than the correction above prp- 
posed ; this passage shows, that . making ohw and ijveyxu] and 
T^vsyxov the fiiture and aorists of fipw, is not the work of grani- 
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itoWiail^; b(rt{^^sage>.^t4^.gD Imd went are parts of the: same: 
ydfb 'm '<3{kr otm langun^. Multa verba vutgo conflantttr a: 
G¥anftmtili<}i» etc variia syDOuymisy says a late excdlent prgfeas-- 
er: and; br^ sucfotsaor, in a note> expresses his opinion tbat it 
^^d Imve been better to have conjugated in such cases the 
several v<^|ibs separately. Od ihis principle Daomtius has pro<- 
decf^ed in- Ms L^xicom. of Homer and Pindar ;■ but L cannot help 
thinking it a great mistake to seek to separate what use: has 
joined. This method may answ^ the end of the mere etymo- 
logist or antiquary of languages: bat if our object be to under- 
stand the language as it exists- in> the works of the ancient authors, 
we shall obtain o^r end most cerlaiply and most easily by ac- 
knowleging the identity in point of meaning, of the different 
parts of the irregular verbs (their filiation or adoption into a new 
family we nvight call it), as it was manifestly felt by the writers 
themselves, and as it has been properly handed down to us by 
the grammarians. Nor is this the only point respecting which 
the ancient grammarians have been unnecessarily blamed by tlie 
moderns. But to return to the Vespas. 

Both Bentley and Brunck have very happily corrected mis> 
takes in assfgtiftig Sf^ecbes to the several personages ia the 
scenes. Of this kind several corrections have occurred to n»e 
in the Vespae. The first which 1 shall mention is perhaps not so 
cerlaiil 4ind necessary as the others ; yet I think it right. 

In the opening of the play, Xanthias relates to So^ia bis 
dream, that'nn eagle carried a shield up to the skies, which 
Cleon bad thrown away ; and he affects to be afraid that some 
terrible calamity to himself was portended by the dream. I'lie 
dialogue is in Brunck distributed and pointed thus : v; £4 et seqq,. 

Sol. 0Tjttoi| tf B^ra ftoi Haxov yiv^irai, 

ovih yip lirrfti Smvov, ou pA rwg Asov^* 

iitAp cb rl riv aS Xsjotr. 

Bentley removes tbe part of Xanfhias to v. 25. aroig (tvl, x. r. A. 
but it appears to me that the dialogne tnight be improved by 
another distribution. As it stands^ the repetition, ovSsv yap htai 
Imhy ou fue tou^ Seov^^ which would be beautiful and affecting in 
some great misfortune Or real grief, is, as appears to me, a 
great deal too s^olemu for the occasion, for Sosia knows tbat the 
fear of Xanthias is a mere joke. At the same time the answer 
of Xanthias, Itiafif yi's^v, h. X», ^' Yet a man who bas thrown 
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away bis arms is somebow a terrible object^" seems not ▼ery. 
natural : it is at least abrupt, and seems to want a connectii^ 
word, as iXXet, or iueip, or such like. Brunck's translation^ 
** Attamen dirum est omen homo abjiciens arma/' is, perhaps^ 
more than the Greek expresses; and it would require &wt>fia?Jsa8P, 
instead of airo^Xanf. However that may be, the dialogue would 
be both more natural and more comic if distributed and pointed 
thus: 

So. ' ft^ fpovrlaifs 

oiih y&p iareti Sfivov* 

ieivA yi Tou Vr* ivtpoowog avofiaXwv JWX«. 

'* Be not afraid,** says Sosia, '* nothing terrible will come of 
it.** *' No, by the gods,** says Xanthias, '^ a man who has 
thrown away his arms is never a very terrible object.** And 
this meaning is surely more satirical against Cleon, and more 
calculated to hold him up to contempt, which is plainly a great 
object with the poet throughout the play. 

In Brunck the following line is given to Bdelycleon, v, 417* 

JB^. roLvra S^r oi invoij xal rvpctwig eoriv ift^ayij; ; 

which Dr. Bentley with great propriety restores to the chorus. 
This was always their language, of which Bdelycleon feelingly 
complains, cf. v. 463 et seqq. ; 483, 487 to 507» from which it 
will be seen to belong to the chorus, and to be quite foreign 
from Bdelycleon. For similar reasons I would alter the distri- 
bution of parts in a passage which has escaped Dr. Bentley. 
Bdelycleon reckons up to his father the various sources of the 
revenue, and shows him how small a part of the public money 
came to the share of the dicasts. The dialogue then proceeds 
thus : V. 664 et seqq. 

^iXoxXffcov. 
ou8* ^ Sexan] roov ^poo'iovreoy tjfuv ip eylyvei* i ftio-S^i^* 

ESeXuxXcfiov. 
fba jr ov ftevror xaX %ol TpiireTM Sig "irBtToL r« Xfii[MiTCi tuKKol ; 

^iXoxXiwv, 
«lj TovTous Toyj — Oop^i grgoSflSo-fltt Toy 'Aiv^vatecv KoXoavprov, 
iXXoi liuxptJi[iM irep) toD vXijiovs aUL 

BisKvKXioov. 

<rb yap, oS vangf atiTOV$, x. X. 

I would assign the parts thus : making the first interrogative. 

4hKok)Jo&v. 

owS' ij iixaTfi*rwv vqofnovTwv rjiuv ap* tyiyvtV 6 [i,io-to$ ; 
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fjLu Jl' oi ftevror 

0iXoxXefloV. 

BSeXuxXsfloy. 
fi^ rouTWs robs-^Ou^t irpoiaxroo rov *A6vjvotioov xoXutrvprhVf 
aXXei jbbflep^ouju^i Tf^) rou wX^Sou^ aie/. <rif yipf ^ wrsg, athroi$ 
app^eiv alpsl aatrrov^ roHrots Toi$ ^ijftar/oi^ mptTce^iel^, 

Philocleon was not as yet prepared to characterise Cleon and 
the other demagogues^ as those who had always in their mouths^ 
*^ I will never betray the democracy, or to call this rov 'Aivjvaloav 
xo?io<rvpTOVf or to accuse his leaders of peculation." 

It is quite Bdelycleon's part to characterise th^ demagogues 
so^ and to put such words into their mouths. The charge of 
peculation he goes on to establish. 

It must be acknowleged, hoM'ever, that the speeches which 
the poet gives his characters have often a broad cast of humor, 
expressing rather the sentiments which be wishes to impute to 
them, than what it would be natural for them to say : as when he 
makes Philocleon pray, 

00 Avx9 iioTroraf ye/reov ijptos* (tu yoigy dl^rvsp syoo, xe^apviiron 
roi$ ieixgCottnv rm ^euyovrooy aU) xoA roig oKo^vpiioli, 

or when he makes the chorus call for assistance^ 

i 'K6Xiif xeii Biopov 6eo(rextgl» 

xel Tis oExXos iFgoicn^xsif ^/xcoy x6\a^. 

After the same fashion, Terence makes Thraso call out, *' ubi 
centurio est Sanga, et manipulus furum." 

Philocleon, having been carried by his son into company, gets 
riotous, and escaping to the street, commits all manner of ex- 
travagancies, and comes on the stage, followed by a crowd of 
complainants and idle spectators, whom by threatening words 
and gestures he endeavors in vain to drive off. Here the fol- 
lowing speech is given to Bdelycleon, v. 1332 et seqq. 

BS. ^ [A^v cb iao(r9t$ aZpioy rourcov llxr^v 
vipJiv Surao'ty xei c^dp' tl veavlots, 
atpioi yap ^^Oftey vt irpoa-xaXouiiivot. 

This manifestly belongs not to Bdelycleon, but to the bread- 
seller, or some other of the injured persons. Besides (which is 
decisive), Bdelycleon has not yet come on the stage, as is plain 
from V. 1360, when Philocleon says to the music-girl, '' But 
here he comes himself running with all his might.'' Bdelycleon 
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then enters, and begins to repioacb bis father for having stolen 
away, in no very measured terms. 

Mon$e of Eeclesmofhan, 
February, 1825. 

P. S. I have just received JoamU Carav^la EpirofiB Index 
AristophomcnSf by which I find tiiat the old reading, Ve^pae, 
V. 692y was 9rg/ov . There can be no doubt, I think, that the 
author^s word was vplovd*. 
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Pabt II.— [Conc/iided fnm No. LXIL^ 

P. ^6. 1. 28. ouxoSv {onep Iv ap^^ iKeyov) yeXolov otv glij, iviqa 
itapoLiT'KBUOLtfivfi* havTov h rm |3/a}, ori hyyttriToo SrrcL tou. Tedvavai, 
ovTO) t!jjv, Kuireii^ rJKOvrog' aureo toutou, aya^axxiiv ; m ys^oloy ; 

Here the particle aog must be inserted : 7«^aa:x6u^2^ov9* la^Tov ly 
Tw j3/», fix on lyyr}Tax(ii Svra tov reivavon, ourco f^— Preparjiig 
himself so to live as if he were, at tjie point of de^di — . ourco 
5»}v »^ SrTX^Ti lyyuTorm xoD rgflvami. 

P. 27. 1. 44. TTgpi voLvrwv etScp/uuev, ip' outcoo'5 ytyverai. a^racvrtf, 
o^x aAAodfV ^ 6X tcov kvavrlcov toL havTla, oaoi^ Tuy^avei ov rom- 



TOV T*. 



ocroi; ruy;^aysi oy toioDtovti) As many as have an opposite. 

P. 28. I. 27. el yoLq jx^ kit ^vraTroStSo/ij ra STepUTols Iregoi^yiy- 

vofji^eva, m"frepe) xukKco Trsguovra, aAX' evieli n^ elfj ^ yiveo'tg Ix 

Tou Irlpou jxovov elj to xaraVTixgu, xal ft^ avaxce^rij ^raAiv eij to 

erepov, ftijSs Kotpt^vtiV TTOionOf olci^ oTi *avT« T6X6uto5vt« to auro crp^?- 

- f^a iv (F^olYif xai ro eturh Traiog ay ^atoi ^ xa) TravQ'o^Kro y$yvd(ji£tA, 

reXevT&vra) At last. 

P. 28. 1. 31. Socrates : — ainaTeis yoig 8^, wcoj ij . x^XovfMViI 
fLidvjtng kmy^fris eo-ri. '-dffl-KTTcS ftb ?y«y*, ijS' o^, 6 Sip^iuim^ o5* 
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f/^ahh must be onoAli^ : it seems to have been a gloss to ex- 
plain oatayan^irtfirat. It having been asserted that all learning is 
remkiitceoce, Simmias wittily uses ivaijUryijcr^^vaf where, on any 
occasion, he would have used jxafeTv. The construction 



In the words immediately following, ou^iv (/,h £9 ^rrov &xo6oi» 
fn vuv 9r^ cb list^tlfff^ag^ Xlyeiv. for owSey jttsv ay must be substitu- 
ted -ov$gy jttgvT* afv. jiAfrr' for ftevrof. 

P. 29. 1. 38. aXXfl^ jx^v xal to8s 6jXoXoyou|XffV* jx^ aXXoSsv aurJ 
.Ivvtvoi^x^ai jK)}^^ St/varoy elycei |yvoij<rai, aXX' i^ Ix roD iSeiv, 1} u^u<r6ai, 
fj ix nw^ iXXri^ rAv ala-drjo-eoov. 

oiM) i. e. ?Ti ^piyerai ifavra raSr sfyai oloy to Ho-ov, t^u 8^ §y- 
iufrripafs. 

P. 29. 1. 42. aWa [liv 81} fx yf rcoy aJ(rJ^crffcoy 8ei lyyoijcrai, ft-i 
irayra ta^ ly raig ula^tio'eo'iv hcelvov re dpiyerai tou9* ? Icrriy Ttrov, 
x«) auToS Msiimpa botiv, rj voog XsyooiJi^ev ; 05t». 17gJ yap to5 
ip^actM 9ifiag ^p^^y % olkovsiv, xeit raXXot ala-iiveo'iai, rup^eiy i^ 
irov sJXij^oVaf svjo-r^jxijy aurou toO Itrou ?, t* fcriy, el Ift^XAofiey ra 
fx T»y ab'tijo'Sfioy 7cra Ixeicre ayoiVeiy. 

, Rather than wholly omit roD$' 60-riy Tcroy with Forster, I 
would read wayra ra ly rotig ai<riYj(reinv txeivov re opeysrui, rauV 
M so'Tiy, Icov, xa) avroS evieiarre^i Icrriy. Ixetyou T<rou that specific 
essei^c6 of equality, ^ TaOJ' lo-riy by participation of which these 
equal things, that are the objects of our senses, are what they 
are, i. e. equal. — Then, as the words irpo yoig Toi> cEpJao^ai ^ju-aj 
ipoiv ^ ii^ovetv, 8cc., are certamly meant to express an inference, 
not a reason, the following emendation is requisite : wgo FE 
APA TO? ag^oarioLi ijl^as opay vj oLxbuitVy xai reiWot aWiivtaiai, 
Tuyeiy tht vou e]\vi^ora$ I^KTT^jOMjy awfou tou Icov x. t. X, 

P. 30. I. 17. itvamiivY^xovTut ipx *'A IIOTE fftaJoy. 

P. 30. 1. 30. wrep^^s, eS Saixpareg, S^ij 6 Sipt^fiiccg hxii (Mi ii 
avrrj oiyayxK\ clyar xa) i\g xaXov ye xarapguyfi 6 \oyog. 

€\g xaXiy xdera^tuyfi) An allusion to huntiag, I suppose ; 
when the game betallces' itself to a place favorable to the huhtef. 

P. 31. I, 15. "ImfLsv 8^, i^ij, hii rwJtay Ip* airep ly t» ifji,irg6(r6ev 
Xoyep, Aitij ij oi&ia, J^g X^yoy 8/8oju.9y tou elyai, xai IpoorcovTeg xa) airo- 
xpiy^jxsvor, worepov ooa'aurtag ae) t^st xurei raurc^, ^ aXXor' olXXao; ; 
«^6 ri T<roy, awro to xfliXoy, awro fxaTToy, ? Io-ti to Sy, /x^ flfoTff jxt- 
rajSoX^^y xa) ^yrivoOy ev8e;^6Tai ; Perhaps, aurri ^ ovo'la, ^h^ep 8/8oftfy 
TO nhat, 

P. 32. K 6. lyyoeT^ ouy, s^i), ?ti l^eiSay aTodavt) 6 &v6panrog;ro 
fxh igoiTOv aUToO (rwpi^oL, xa) h 6gciT(p xsifxivov, 6 Iv^ vexghv xaXou/xsy, 
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€0 irjoo-^xfi iiaXisatai, xa) SiaTiW»y, xa) hawytlaioit, oix Mbf rou* 
rcoy oilh irifrovttv, aXX' hrmxcog (rv^viv eiriftevei xS^^^^f ^^^ l^^^ "^^^ 
xai x^^pUvrcog fp^coy to cwna, TsXunv^T), xa) iv roiaurij oopet xal xavu 
fMiKx, (TUjbbirffa'ov yoip to <ro^fML xoi) rapix^viiVf m-wtq oi iv Alyuwrtf 
TcigiX'iviimgf ixlyou oXoy ftevsi afiiix^vov Sa-ov ;^oW. Forster 
proposes xott ey t^ aur^ oopa. — Nothing, hoviever, seems to re* 
quire alteration, except the breathing of wpa, which should be 
smooth instead of rough, h roiauTp cS^^, with such care : i. e. 
With the care of embalming, which he is about to mention im- 
mediately afterwards ; in such a state as that in which the care 
of embalming puts it. 

P. 38. 1. 7 • yiyvaxruovci yoip, ^S* 3^, oi ^iXoiiaiiis, ori TapaXa- 
j3oD(r0e ^utoov t^v ^ifv^^v vj ^iXoo-o^/a anxyoog SiaSs^cjxsyijy h rm ara)" 
yMTiy xcii 7rpo<rxBXoXXi^f/i»ivviv, avayxat^ofAivriv Ss, oo7vep $i* elpyft^ov, SioL 
Tourou (Fxoireia'tai rot SvTot, aAA^ /ui^ auTijy h* mut^^, xa) ey 9ra<rp 
aiiatlct xuXiviovfiivriv, xa) Tou slgyjAOv t^v hivirriTu xarilouo-a, 2ri 
$1* imtv[i,tai erriv, 00$ etv jAaKtoTu avrog 6 SfiSejxevo^ ^vXKviTtTtop clif 
rm hiiffiui, OTFep ovv Kiyoo, yiyv&trxoixnv o\ ^iXofMiisls, ori oura> wo- 
faXotfiov^a ij f^Xo<ro(pla e^pvcav olutoov tijv \pu;^^y, lij^e/xa wapafu/flei* 

The conjunction xa» must be inserted : ori h' htivfjLius i<rr)j 
KAI (ig ay yMKurra etxtrlg 6 $6$g]Ureyo; ^uXX^^rToop slf} too SsSso'tai. 

P. 33. I. 17. Xoyj5ojw.eyij ori IveiSay tj^ (r<J>o'8/?« ^(^^, ^ ♦o/Sijfljf, ^ 
Au^njip, % mdu/x^o-ji, ouSey Too-ouroy xaxoy sTradsy a^r' auTcoy ?(rov «lfy 
Ti; oii]$e(i}, oToy ^ yoo-^o-a^ ^ ri ^ystXwo-a^ ^la Ta^ IviSuft/a;, aXA*, 
irayrfloy luiyiarov t« xaxcoy xa) ?(r;^aT^y Io-ti, tovto TFua^et, xoCi o4 
Aoy/^ffTtti a^TO. 

ouSfiy Too-ovToy xaxh hraSsv) He receives no such trifling in-* 

P. S3, 1, 31. aXX' o5t« koyiconT etv ^v^yi oLvipog ^iXotro^ti, 
xu) oux av oirideivj tyjv fiiv ^ikoiroflav x^^yai eauTviy \6siv, Xuouo^^ St 
Ixe/vi;;, auT^y Trapahiivon roilg Iffiovais xai Xovais kavnjv, 7ra\iv aJ 
hyxarahlv, xa) avrivvTOV e§yov vpirreiVp nv^veXofti/is riva svuvrloog 
lo-Toy ftffTa;^6fpf(o/x6yi]y. Here again the conjunction xa) is wanted : 
AuouoT)^ 8g sxc/y)j$, auT^y vaoaMovai rals rilovalg xa) kiirais eavTfjVp 
KAI iFaXiv aS eyxarahlv — XJnIess indeed iyxarahlv be taken for 
^^ut iliigent*' a\ ifiova) xoA kvira^ scil. The construction being 
like deaeratque comam difundere ventis. — io-tov Ivavrlwi [Arra- 
;^eipi^0jursvijy, because Penelope used to undo what was done ; 
whereas the Soul is here said to do again what Philosophy had 
been at the pains of undoing. 

P. 33, L 36.. ix 8jj T^; TOiatJri)^ Tgo^ij; odlh 8«voy ft^ fo^tf, 
retyra 8* hriTifiivovaa, w StiJ^pi.ta re xa) Kifinh ftr»^ /xij heurwaaisia'a 
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Rather raura y',lff'fTi}Seuot;(rde« ' 

P. 3d. 1. 48. jSajSflt)^ CO XijUft/ot, j ^roti ^aXev-eS^ ay rou^ iWov^ 
&v6gooirous vslvoufi.i^ i$ x^i ^Ujx^o^av i)you/xflei ri^v vapowrem ru;^i]y, 
on ys fLj^V VfjLoig hivof/^ou weltuv, a\Xoi ^ofiela-ie jx^ iv<rxo\aoT8gov ri 
vDv Siaxfijxoti ^ ly r^ 7FgWFie¥ jSio). 

Although ^1 might perhaps be tolerated, supposing toSto 
^i}/ti or some such, words to be understood before it, yet the 
true reading is doubtless OTE ye fuy^V ufi^dg livufLM iFsideiv. 

P. 34. I. 11. Tov youy fiiXrurrov rm avipcoTrivoav Xoyoov XajSovra 
xu) Si/tref sXeyxToVarov, hm tovtov o^ouftevov, wQ'irep lv\ (rp^gWaj, x<v- 
BtiyevovTo, dieneXws-at rhv fim, 

^schioes ; Iw* ovofuirwv 8«a rr^g TroKiTetag ttKsovtoi, In Ctesi- 
phont. 

P. 34. 1. € ] . Bireiiav ovv ij xari^Yj ti$ Tr,v hiqavy ij Siarsjcti} xoii 
^ap^^fjj Tag Xfif^oL^y si rig hia-^uglZono rm oLvrm Aoya, wtncsp o'v, 
(0$ Mfiyxi/^-in ihen r^v agfAOvSav exelwiv, ku) (lvj awoXeoXevM :-rr-aX- 
Koiffaiiff aviyxyj tri TrotJ.ehou avtyjv rtjv dpfi^oviav, xoi) Trpdrepov roL 
fuAa xai roLg xpp^oig xara<ra7ri^(rercny itpiv ti Ixeivijy wafleTy. 

Not e7 Tij 8*«(r;^up/5o»To, but ETJ ti^ IC'Kryvpil^ono, The sen- 
tence is intended to contain an affirmation, not a supposition : 
with bI rig it is left incomplete. xaraa-avtia-eTon also must be ex- 
changed for xaraff-oiirvia-eiriai. 

P. 34. ). 44. on fiiv yotp ^y rifiaov ^ ^^l^^ xot) vgh elg to^b to eldog 
lAfleiy, oux ayr/Tifcjxai, jttij ov^) ttolvv ^oipievTODg, xoi) (ei ft^ liroix^ig 
fOTiy eiTs7y) ^avu Ixavoog oarohiei^iou* cog $e xat airo^oivovreov vjfAcov 
Sri vov kirr)v, ou/tMi SoxeiT^Jf. wg fiiv (fteyro* H. Staph.) oux itr^u* 
gorepov xu) irokv^poviooregov ^^u;^^ a'dij^urog, ov (rvyyoupw-jri Sif/LfLiou 
avTiKtj^ei. 

Rather, oS ^oi SoxfT TOJE. 

P. 35. 1. 8. el yap pioi to traofj.a, xa\ oaroWvoiro, en }^eovrog roti 
avipiwou, aKX' ^ ^X^ ^^ '^^ xararpi^6fi.evov avufaivoi, avayxalov fiev 
r ay eJij, OTrorea^roXAuoiro ij \^w;^ij, to TfXsuTaioy ifairp^a Tup^eiy «u- 
T^y ?;^ouo"«y, xa) toutow jxi^you irgoripav airoWoaiai, 

The indicative, iiw^aivei is required. 

P. 35. I. 9. «»oXAuftfwjj Se, t^j 4'WX'5?» ^®'''* ^'^ ''^^^ ^^^^^ '^^^ 
atrieveiag IviSfixyt/otTO (rwfAa, xa) TOp^u (ra^rey Sioi^^otTO. 
' The true reading seems to be tot* $Si) rtig ^nh-ewg r^v eurievelav 
ffxiSsixyuoi to (TOOlMt, 

P. 35. ). 15. fi yap ti^ xai wAfoy en too Xeyovn, ii a (rb kiyeig, 
<rtjyx(opfi(r§i8, hovg aurco ft;^ jxoyoy ev rw vp\v xcti yiveriai ijtAag XP^^'^ 
elvai viiMov T^y ^^JX^^f aXXei [ivfiiv xu)X6siv, xa) hreilav awoiavcafMVf 
hloov rri elyai xa) Sffeaiai, xa) irQWaxig yev{j(re^6ai xa) avoiavela-iai 
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^/wx^*' «yTg;^8iv) Souf Bs T«ur« ^ijxeTi hxUvo ^tr/x^P^h M ^'^ www 
auT^y ev ralj ^roXXaTj yevecscri, xal T8XftiTcu<rav yi «v t»¥i. t»v Sffva- 
Tov wavTaTflMTiv airoXXutrda*, TOwrov Ss tov divarov x«l rowTijy t^¥ 

(aSuyarov yd^p slvat 6rfipouy aWiavs^Qsii tjfLoov) f i 8< toI/to ovtm; Sp^ei, 
ouSey) irgo(riixu iavajov da^^ovvri ft;^ oux avo^reo; iapfilv, 0$ iv i»^ 
^01 aTToSffi^ai, 3ti eoTt 4^^^ vfltyrarao'iy oAivctTiv rf xai jcvciXfOpoy. 

Two slight correctioiw^ are requisite : Sou; y% r«ur«, — aud ft 
Zr^ TouTo ouroo^ ^ti, ouSiyi irpoa;^x0i. 

P. 35, 1. 23. oTi UTO Tou ?/t7rpo(rfl«y Xoyou tr^ilpa w9^9iarfJi,ifov; 

Tois irpoeipvjfAevois >^oyoi$, aWot. xu) nig toL V(rT8poL fiiXXovrflt py^Hir 
0'6(rdai. 

We must read — el$ amcriav xarajSaXeiy ou fuovov robs irgoupjfUki* 
you^ Xoiyou^y aXX^ xa) Tot elgroi utrrega [jaKKovtu |^i}d^cre(rdai. 

P. 35. 1. 43. sycoy av, ei cu sTijy, xal [At ha^6yoi 6 k^o$, hopXM 
iv voiv^O'oiifj.viv, w<nreg 'Apyelot, jui^ irpOTepov xo/xi]0'siy ^rpiy av vixij^M* 

l/tauToy seems to ha?e been omitted : ifogxov ay c/uMturoy voi^ 
(Ta/ftijy. 

P. 35. 1. 54. TffXsuTwy 8^, dajx^ 'rrpotrxpovaov, fjuitrei t« iravra^, xai 
il^yetTai ovhvog ovdev vyieg glvoti roTrapavay. ^ oux ^a'Sijcrai outtco rom 
yiyvof/i,6Vov ; 

Perhaps 13 oux >V9i}(ra»ouTa) toDto yiyvofAsvov ; 

P. 36. 1. 9. (aXXa joO ywy 8^ fFpo&yovTO§, iyci S$87roifAi|v) JS0EI- 
nOMHN. 

P. 36. 1. 18. — jx^ koiuTov n; alncoTO, /xijSJ T^y eauroO otr^xyl^^f 
itWoi, TsXsuToDy, 8fa to otXyuv, ai<r[M,evog eirk rovg koyovg au kamw 
T^y aWlav ocTrao(ronTO, 

Iw* Tou$ \6yovs a$' eauToO t. a. a. 

P. 37* I. 6. oh jxey ya^ (Xoyo$) fi^ot yiyovsy aygv a^oSg/^fcp; /mta^ 
ilxorog Tivo$ xal BungsTreieig, oiev xu) toI$ ttoXXoT; ioxel avipcifroi^, , 

fixoTo^ must be changed into elxovog similitude ; that similitfide 
by which the soul had been compared to harmony. 

P. 37. 1. 28. ecXXoi irpocofLoXiyy^Taif l^t}, [u^lh ^S^Xov jxifS* Ifrrvf 
iripav krepoig vj/ux^y ^f'yx^? elyai. touto 8* ecrri to 6fji.Q\iyt^», fMfih 
ff,oiXkov jtt>)8* tTTurXgoy, /tij8' ^ttov, ft)j8* Itt' eXarroy hipav kripag dp' 
yi^Qviav dpfj^ovlus elyai. 

I have no doubt that Plato wrote— mpay hspui ^^iiv ^ux^v 

tlvon and hepoLV hripug dp[xovluv dpiiovluy glyai. As to Uie 

meaning of this last^ since the hypothesis is that the soul 19 a 
kind of harmony^ to allow that one soul is not more or less a 
soul than another, is to allow that one harmony is not mor^ oi 
less harmony than another : not in general^ (for see 1, 19 of tbif 
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page of Plat6) but in this particular* vie w^ by which the ^oul 
and harmony are regarded as conveftibfe terms. 

P.' 37. 1. 41. ij K») koi\M^ ^OHii, fi^ og, oStco Xsyscflai ; ^ct) iri*- 
<r^?«v toLVTU 6 Xiyog^ el 6pi^ 6rro6$(t'i; ^v, to, ^I't^^^v dgftoviav ehon ; 

The particle av hds been lost in transcribing : xu) wicxsiv AN 
rutJTu 6 \dyo$, x. t. \, 

P. 38. 1. 11. irivv [Mt oiv uT6iea)g fSofsv e^dbg rriv Trpoottiv eipoh¥ 
od U^sta-dui roO (ToO A^you. ravra dij ovu &v ^^u/teeaaiftt xa) rov roti 
KidiJkou Xo'yoV ^i ir«9«i. 

Ralher rawra 8^ e] vidoi, 

P. 39. 1. 3. ouSe ye 8«ot» %v ylyvirax oog MaraiAcn^ en TreiioD 
hfiauriv. 

hdn) How ; By what cause. 
, P. 39- K 45. 8 8)j ftoi ^alvovTM ^Ka^oovreg oi toXAoI, S<r7Cep h 
trxiret, aXXorgltf ovifMLU (Stob. et Ficin.) vgo(r^poafji,eyoi, cog umov 
avTo 7rpo(rayoqe6eiV, 

'^Ka^SoWeg) An allusion to a person groping in the dark : 
who, when he has taken hold of another, is very apt to mistake, 
and call him b^ a wrong name. 

P. 40. 1* 6. 2®oJ« To/yuv jxot SsTv ewX«]3>jfl^vai jx^ itaiaifui 

offeg ol riv ^Xiov exKeltovra ieoopovvreg xat 0-xo7rouju.eyoi vicr^ova-x, 
dia^teig^yrai yig vov hm Toi Si^ixoiTa, lav jxij Iv u$ari ^ ey rivi roiou* 
r«) cxoit&vroLx r^y six ova aurou. roioDrov ti xal lycu 8i?vo^$i}v^ xot) 
t^iTu f/i,Yi tpavriltufn tyjv ^vx^^ TU^Xwfle/ijv, ^Awrwv wgoj r^ mpoLy^ 
fi^uTOL Tolg ojct/xag-i, xat IxaCT); rwv aWiYjtretay hTri^eipaoy ifttetriM 
aurcoVM ISo^e S^ jxor XP^^^^f ^^^ '''^^^ P^oyovg xotrafvyovToi, h exelvoig 
<rxo9rfTv Tcov ovTCDV Tijv deXiJdffidev. tircog jxev o5v, »^ eixotl^at}, rgofrov nvot, 
ovx eoixev, ov yoig ituw (rvyxoopco, rov Iv Toig Xoyoig (TXOTOtJjxsvov Tfii 
5vra Iv elxoari ft^XXov cxo^eiv ij tov Iv toi^ epyoig, 

cig elxuKco is equivalent to 1) elxm (or e!x0«r|xo;) jitou.— ^ — dg eixi* 
?«,.T^(^ov Tivfl^ oux totxe¥, my similitude or comparison is not al' 
together exact. — Iv e]x6<ri erxoirelv by images : as a person doeB 
who views the sun by reflection. 

P. 40. 1. 23. aXA', lav rig ftoi kiyYi hoTi xuXov e(ruv 6tjoSv, vj 
OTi p^poSjxa euavfls^ ^x^^f ^ <rX?/**» ^ «AAo 6t»oOv toov toioutcov taI jxev 
fltXAa xa/^eiv loo (japaTrof/i^ou yup h oiWoig voiiTi) touto 8s a^Aio^, 
xa) arexyoog, xu) 10'tiog fuijflwj, ex^ """ap* l/xatrrcS, or* oOx aXXo ti ^roisi 
a^To xgtXov, i| lxs(vou toG xaXoO errs vagov(riu, ehe xotvooviot, ehe Svin 
8^ xa) ^cog irpoayevofjLeyvi. 06 yoLp en toOto 8<V(r;^up«?oftfln. 

I would read ftrn 8^ xai hwg nPOSriFNETAI (scil. lx«ivo to 
xaXov.) 

P. 40. 1. 28. ow8f (rb «v &pa £v awoSlp^oio, ei ti; tiva^ (J)a/p sTfgov 
krepov tJ xs^aXj jxef^o) ehen, xct) tov IX^Ttco Ta aur^ toutw IXarro^. 
^XX<i iMiiagrvpcio iv, Jiti tf-u j«.6V ou86V aXXo Xeyei; 1^ ?r» tJ /asiCov ir«v 
CTggov krepot) ouSfivi aXXa» ftei^ov 0(rTiv ^ [Myiiei. 
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Could it possibly escape the attention of Plato, that, when 
one person is said to be taller by the head than another/the 
head is mentioned not as the cause, but as the measure or de* 
gree of his tallness f The nature of relations and relative termt 
appears from several passages in his works to have perplexed 
him exceedingly. 

P. 40. I. 39. x«i (^iyot av jSocii)^, ot» oux oTcrJa aXXco; X€og eiCflW- 

' yiyvo/AfVov, ^ jxeracp^ov Tijj i8iaj ovo'las fteaorou o3 ay [Atratrxoh* 
xu) kv TOUTOts ovx ixj^i^ oi\Ky^v TiyoL oLirlav row ?Jo yevitriai, aXA.' ^ 
r^y T^f JuaJo^ /x€Tacr^ffo*<v. 

vj ii.9T0L<r^v) Than by partaking — 

P. 41. I. 8. pvU ys 0L\} UTTO <Poiidoovo$ V7r6gixe<r6aii rco on <^alSooi9 
6 ^allaov tmv, aXA.' on /xeyefloj ^/i 6 0«/8»v vpoff Tiyv SifJi^f^lw 
(TfJLixpoTriTa. 

Perhaps ovSt ys au vvh 4^silia>vo5 vwepix^crtui TOTT£li, 3ti 0«t 
Say 6 4>oii^a)V ?<rT/y. '^ 

P. 41. I. 10. ovToof &gao Sif/^filoig encovvfi^lav ex^i apuKpos t« xa\ 
IJi^eya^ eTvai, ey fieo-w m iif/i^^OTegaov. tov ft«y, tc5 iMyiisi Oirapi^enf 
T^v (Tfiixgoryirct veigi)(mv' tm Sg to jxeyeJof f^j (TfMKpOTrirog iruqexw, 
uirspsxpv, xa) ifMt, [igihia-a^y hixoty i^ri, xa) irvYypafixws tp§ly. 

We should read, — Iv p^etroo oov ap^forigcov. Tfli /xfv, (^a/Scvyi) 
TO) p,eyidii biCBpiytiVy (i. e. irpo^ to vwsgsp^siy t<S p>iyiiei) t^v o'pnx-' 
gOTijTa 9rags;^eoy* to? SS {Scoxpirei) to jxeytSo^ t^j (Tjxixg^Tijro; vopt- 
;^coy vTTspexov. — oruyypa^ixoo;) On account of the similarity of 
sounds in 'Tra^lp^coy {mspiyov, 

P. 41. 1. 31. xat ojxa |3\6\t;a^ ei^ Toy KefifiTot, tlwev, upa pt,^ vov, 
fiu Kifivjg, xa) ere u tovtoov eTapa^eVy iv S^e elvev\ Ouh*, ?^ij 6 Kip^f 
ovTcog ?p^o). xal toioSto' ti Agyco, a^ ou woXXa /xe Tuparru, 

Perhaps, OTK, 8(|)ij 6 Ks^ij^, oSt»^ 6x»' KAITOI OT toiowto ti 
Xeyeo, cJ; ou voAXa /xs rapirret, 

P. 41 . 1. 47* aXX' Spuos ovTcoiraog Tre^vxe xoA i] tpioLs, xu\ ^ ire|x- 
ffTa^, xai 6 ^p^KTvg tqv apiip,otJ uttuc, Sxm, oux cSy OTsp to Tepirroy, 
ae) exoLtTTOc avTcov Ictti vegirrog. 

riP'Krvi) That half of numbers which contains all the odd num- 
bers. 

P. 41. I. 52. ^alverai ou pidvov ixeivot, Toi IvuvtIol, aXXijXa ou 8^ 
Xop'Sva, aWoi xa) Ofrot, oux ovra aXX^Xoi^ havrla,, ctii iy(jn ra Ivaih" 
Tia* ouSs TauTa loixe Ssp^ojxevoi^ kxsl^v t^v i^say, i) av Tp ey ouT^ 
ouo'ij evavTia ij, aXX' movtrrig auTtig, ?to» «iroXXu/A6y« ^ ujrex^eopouyrtf* 

The argument requires, — Sgp^oftsvoif exeivriv tyiv iUay, ij ay tj 
ly ATTOIS owcrjj lyayT/a ^. 

V p. 42. I. 7. St) TO TOiouToy ^,^up»h, ^ evavTiu liia ixitvui rjj 
jxop^jp ij «y toDto aT6pya?)}Ta<, ouW 'iroT iv IaJoi. 

i\ad here again it requires hxilyyi VJI I^^Pfi> ^ ^^ rovro .^wMfyi' 
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P. 4£. !• 13. aAX' o^a. ^yj e] ouroo; ^§'^Kv* 1^^ f^ovov to Ivavr/ov to 
havrtov jct^ Sip^eo-Jai^ aXAa ku) exelvo, o av l9ri^6pei t! IvavTiov eKelvep, 
Ip' 0, Ti ai/ auro Tij, auTO to enifepov tjjv toO l^i^g^Oju-eyow evavTiOTViTu' 

aAXa xai IxeTyo but that thatalso^ o av ewKpepei which brings^ r)* 
any thing, evavriov opposite, exsivo) to that, e^* o, t» av auro i)} to 
which itself is going, auro roeTrt^ipoVy that this very thing itself, 
I say, which brings another with it, jx>)S67roTs U^oia-iai can never 
admit, t^v hvavTtoTriTu the opposite, toD snifsgoixivov of that which 
is brought with it. 

P. 42. 1 . 22. el yaq fpoio /te, o av tI ev tcS (raofAoiTi eyyivr}Teti 
iepfAOv eo'Tcit, ou tijv atrfuXYj co* ep» kitixpi<Tiv Ixe/vijy, t^v afj^uiriy on 
av isgfAOTVjg, aWoi x,o[Ji,}J/OTepav Ix TaJv vuv, ot» o av Trvg, 

Here is the nominative of the relative erroneously for the da- 
tive ; it should be, m av iepfji^OTtig^ and m av irvp, 

P. 42. 1. 53, oxoTi dij TO aiavaTOV xa) ahaf>iogov IjTfV, aXXoTi 
^^X^ ^ ^^ ^ioafono$ rvy^avsi ou(ra, xai avdXe&pog av sTij; 

JKilher oAAori ^ \pwp^i> el aiavarog rvy^avei o5o"a, xal avoo^sipog 
ay eTij ; or aWou ^^yx^> ®* aflavaTO^ Tuyp^avfi oi5o-a, x. a, a. e. — ^ 
being, omitted. 

P. 43. 1. 8. oi iMVOV y*, ipi, i ^fjxjx/a^ 6 SooxpaTtis, a)^Xa raura 
re 8u Xfyeif, xa) Taj ye v7todi(reis Ta$ frpwrasxa) e] vio'Ta) rjfiiv el(rjv, 
Ojxaj ImcrxeTriat (ra^itTTegov, 

Perhaps el xa) 9r«o-Tal ^jxTv eitrJv, although we rely on them.-^- 
and for encrxewTeai iTriaxeTrrea neuter : which governs ras u^oSs- 
creij. an Attic form. 

P. 43. 1. 30. a(J)ixojX6vi)v 8e odiicep ai aXXai, rr^v fih axaiupTOV, 
xai TI T67roiijxu7ay toioOtov, % fovcov a^lxcov ^jxf^evi^Vy ri aWa ana 
TOiaura elpyafriuivYiv, a tovtoov ah\fa ts xai aSeX^wv \{/u;^oov epyoi 
Tviyyavei ovra, rauTf^v jxev avag (pevyet Te xa\ VTrexTpeirerat. 

toioOtov) i.' e. axaiaprov. 

P. 43. 1. 36. ^roXXo* 8e' elo-i xa) iav[ia(rTo) t^j yri$ Tovor xa) 
avT^ ovTs ola ^uTe o<n} 8of a^sTa* vwo T«y 9re^i y^j elwfloVcov Xeyetv, w; 

Forster red^ T6ireio-jxar : but the true reading seems to be, m; 
eyco AnO rivog TshwrpLai. ^reTruo-jxai / have been told, or have » 
heard. 

P. 43. 1. 44. el ?(rTiv (ij y^) ev fteVw toJ ovpavcpy vegKpeprig o5<r«, 
jMrij^' a'uTj Seiy jxijTe aepoj ?r^o j to jx^ Trecreiv, ft^Te aXXijj avayx>) j fttj- 
^fMaf TQiavTtjg. kXXoL Ixav^v ye eTvai auT^y Tcp^eiy T^y 6ftofOTi}ra to5 
owgayoO auTOu kavTw vavmi, xa) T^f y?j auT^j Tijy Ico^^ow/ay. 

The construction is aXXci tjJv 6jxoioT>jTa ye tou ougayofJ ' auTOu 
iavTwVflmnj.elyai ixay^y TuYeiv abr^v {yiiv\ 

P. 44k I. 12. xal ouTe <fuerai ajiov X^you ow8ey h TJf OaXaTTj/ 
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OMTf riXeiov, is ho^ theiif, ouSlv lori. trfjocif/Ytg $€ xa) ifi^i, iia) 
TijXo; ajx^p^avo^y xal /3og/3opo/ eio-iv, Xrou ay xal ^ yij j^, x#u wphf ri 
%ap* vif/iJiif xikXri xpiviaiai ouS* &rs»<mouv A^iol, 

Skov av KOLi Yi yii I) Where it touches the land : on the shores 
of it. 

P. 44. 1. 15. e» y^p lii xa) ^DSoy Aeyiiv xaXoy, xa) o^^iov ixtv^ 
fl^flti, cJ SifJi'l/'Cot, ola Tuy;^avei tA M rr^i yr^g Oxh rf ovpavcp ovra. 

Ta wo TcS oupavcp ovra) The parts above the gross lower 

air, and immediately under the true sky. 

P. 44. 1. 20. exel hi voi(roiv t^v y^v ex roioirtov ehui, xai wo>Jtf 
iri Ix Xufi.irporipoov xa) KudapaoTigMV ^ tovtoov, t^v ftev yfiJj? oXowpy^ 
flvai, x«l Saajxao-n^v to xaXAo^* rr^v Si ;^pu(rof»S^* t^v Is, ootj Xsvxi^, 
yu\I/ou ^ yiovog Xguxorepav. 

?0^ Xsux^) A parenthesis, as much as is white. 

P. 46. 1. 25. ou vsIAo), e(^)2, c3 avlptg, Kpirwya^ wg lym ti/xi oSro; 
Q SooKpaTrig, 6 vuvi SiaXfyo/ttsvo^, xai hotrirroov eiia(rTa tcuv Xeyojxe- 
vcov, aXX' oTerai /i^s exetvov slvai, ov S^erai oKlyov Sare^ov vsxpov, xau 
egooTot hti vwg ftc 8si daTrrsiv* ori Se lyco ^raXai ttoXuv Aoyov vffxo/i|/xai^ 
ej^y IrsiSay t/co to ^agjxaxov, ouxeri Ujutiv frapufAsm, aXX* ol^y^QopiMi 
otiTKov elg pLaKupoov ifi Tivoig evhaipLOvlag, tuutu ftot Soxc!) out^ aKK»g 
?JyetVf Tra^ajxuiotSjctevo; afia fiev u/x^a;, a|xa S* hf/Luuriv, 

I think it should be ; rauTa TO! Soxoo auTco aXXcp; Xsysiy. 

awTco) Kplrton, 
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ILOUR Correspondent, S. Y. (in No. li. p. 196. under the 
head of Chronological Mnemonics, and again in No. LViii. p. 
340. Art. Techmcal Memory) has, 1 think, conferred on the cause 
of literature an important service, by showing how several facta^ 
historical or miscellaneous, may be recalled to the mind by a 
very simple technical process, which, as he rightly observes, 
amply atones by its great usefulness and easy application for aqy 
want of dignity which the fastidious scholar may detect in the 
system. 

Perhaps you will favor me by inserting in your highly useful 
miscellany, a few more instances of nearly the same kind which 
hj^ve occurred to me as capable of being similarly illuatnited. 
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e. g. I( we desire to know on what days of the month the Ides fell in 
the Roman Calendar. The origin of the word Ides is the old Latin verb 
iduare, a. d. in duat partes distribuere. Add Mto Id, and the syllable Mid, 
the hair of Middle, will direct us to March and May^ two of the months 
in which the Ides were the fifteenth day — the other months were July 
and October^ in the remaining eight, the 13th was the day of the Ides. 
The Nones (nonas) were, in aU months^ counting inclusively, nine days 
from the Ides. 

3. Of ArcHfiiius and Honorius, the two sons of Theodosius the Great, 
I desire to know which reigned in Constantinople, and which in Rome. 
Arcadius — Con&tantinople : Honorius — Rome. A. C. H. R. ^ 

3. The Roman people were originally divided by Romulus into three 
tribes, which number was increased by Servius Tullius to thirty-five ; 
and each tribe was subdivided into ten Curiae tres triginta et quinque 
tribus. Decern Curia, 

4. In the ancient mythology, there were reckoned three Cupids, four 
Venuses, five Minervas — ^The following lines will assist the memory— 

In mytho veteri tres constituuntur Erotes, 

Quatuor at Veneres, dum quinque fuere MinervtB, ** 

5. Of the Argonautic Expedition, the Theban War, and the Siege of 
Tr.oy, which came first, whiqh last? — ^They took place in the order of 
the letters, and nearly 40 years intervened between each two. A. (Ar- 
gonaut.) The. (Theb.) Tr. (Troy.) Their respective dates are 1263, 1-225, 
and 1184, B. C. 

6. Which is the Keri, and which the Chetib, in the Hebrew Bible of 
Vander Hooght, and others? keJli maRgin, cheTib, TexT, therefore 
the Keri is the marginal, and the Chetib the Textual reading. 

7. Of the Targum and Talmud, which was the Chaldee Paraphrase, 
atid which the doctrinale or traditional compilation ? Targum Part^ 
phrase, therefore the Talmud was the exposition. 

^. The arteries convey the h\oo6 from, the veins to the heart : arteria ab 
"-^enis versus. 

9. Epaminondas was slain at the battle of Mantinea, (fought A. C. 
363.) EpaMinondas. 

10. Rome was founded A. C. 753. The three uneven numbers after 
1 taken in the inverse order. 

11. In the reign of Frederic the Second, Emperor of Germany, about 
A. B. 1212, arose the factions of the Guelphs and GhibeHines. Of 
these, the former espoused the cause of the Pope (Innocent III.), and the 
latter, that of the Emperor. Guelphs Poj?e. (3 ps together.) 

12. In what year, and place, and under wliat circumstances, did Pro- 
testantism arise? 

The following famHiar verses may be easily remembered— 
I " fift^^n hundred twenty-nine 
At Spire the Protestants combine 
Agamst thy tyrannous decree. 
Stern Ferdinand of Germany — 
Thy brother Charles^ affords his aid, 
Subjecting to a strict blockade 
Seventh Clement in his own chateau, 
^ Named from its Angela Angelo. 



Charles V. Emperor of Germany* 
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IS. In the French revolutionary Calendar, the months wern thus ter- 
minated: three in aire — Vindemiaire, Bnmaire, Frimaire; three in <»•— 
Niwue, PluvioUf Veniote; three in alr^Germiml, Floreal, Prainai: three 
in <hr—Messidor, TJiermidor, Fructidor: the name of each month being 
descriptive of the particular weather or agrJciHtural operatioo then usu- 
ally prevalent: to remember this, combine the initial letters, forming the 
word aoda. The year began at the Autumnal £(|uinox ; and five Inter- 
calary days were added in compliment to the Revolution, to make op the 
number 865. The Sabbath was formally abolished; and ihe month di- 
vided into five decades, as the ancient Athenian month. 

These few instances may perhaps induce some one of your 
learned Correspondents to add to the number. 

C. A. W. 

Tamor Parsonage, May, 1825. 



SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 

ROMAN TRAGEDY. 



No. II. — [Continued from No, LXIJ] 

From our preliminary historical observations in a former 
number, we pass on to a closer consideration of the value and 
nature of Roman Tragedy. 

We can conceive an original Roman tragedy, in which nothing 
is borrowed from the Grecian^ but the free and genuine produc- 
tion of the individual Roman character ; and two individual 
distinguished both by their learning and knowlege of antiquity, 
viz. A, Schlegel,' and Creuzer/ have endeavored to trace the 
lineaments of such a tragedy. '' Such a genuine Roman tra- 
gedy^" says Schlegel, ** would have differed entirely from the 
Grecian both in matter and form ; it must, according to the old 
Roman character, have been throughout of a religious, and pa- 
triotic nature.'' 

Greek tragedy represents the mighty strivings of the heroic 
age^ as surpassing the boundaries and laws of human power, 
and therefore engaged in struggling with the superior forces of 
fate ; and in such a struggle of free-will with the all-ruling power 



> A. SchlegePs Vorlesungen iiber dramatische Kunst, Vol. ii. p. iOr' 
^ Creuzer'6 Symbolik, Vol. iii. p. 995. 
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of fate^ an individual is presented to our view^ at one time pe- 
rishing in hostile variance, and at another finally reconciled to 
these overwhelming powers. Each of the three great tragic 
geniuses/ ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, has his peculia- 
rities, but the theme is generally the sagie with them all. 

To the old Roman mind there was nothing higher and more 
sacred than their country, and nothing greater or more venera- 
ble, than to live and die for it. Therefore the religion of the 
Romans was merely patriotic and national in its import; it had 
not that artificial ftexibility which is inherent in the Greek, but 
rested on a steady, positive, and historical basis. To the old 
Koman (we speak not of their latter degeneracy) the gods were 
gods of Rome ; grown up, as it were, with the eternal city, de- 
fending and protecting its destiny ; they could never forsake 
their sacred abodes there, as Camillus once reminded the Ro- 
mans. The religious faith, and also the faith in the superior 
destiny of Rome, were intimately interwoven in the ancient 
character of this people ; every thing connected with this faith 
was unalterable, austere, and involved in sacerdotal secrecy.' 

We therefore agree with Mr. Schlegel, that a genuine and 
national Roman tragedy would, as well in its subject as in the 
leading tragic ideas, have been quite original ; and that volun^ 
tary self-sacrifice would have been the principal idea — sacrifice 
for the prosperity, glory, or safety of the country, in deep sub- 
mission, to the will of the gods. The whole character of the 
passions too, would, in accordance to the peculiar qualities 
of such a religious-patriotic tragedy, have been distinguished 
from that of the Greek tragedy. 

Mr. Schlegel says, ** The idea of such a genuine Roman 
tragedy is the idea of a being, never brought forth from the em- 
pire of possibility to that of reality/' But the subject of several 
Roman tragedies was taken from Roman history ; on which 
account, Evanthius (de tragced.) could say, concerning the 
national Roman tragedies: '' praetextata ab dignitate personarum 
et Latina historia petitur.'' But as soon as this was done, the 
poet was obliged to leave the fundamental theme of Greek 
tragedy, and a composition must arise, approaching more or less 
the model of such a genuine Roman production as we have 
spoken of. What have the sons of Rome, so great by their 
devotedness to their country and to their deities, and so cele- 



' Vide Schlegel and Creuzer. Also the fine remarks of Dion. Hali- 
caraass. on the religion of the Romans. 
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brated by the moral prodigies of such a sanctified power of the ^ 
will — what have they in common with the haughty, overbearing, 
and heaven-contending heroes of th^ Greek fable? What has 
the sublime death of a Roman, perishing in his duty, common 
with the horrible destruction in which the criminal race of the 
Labdacides and Pelopides are involved by an avenging fatality f 
The fundamental tendency, the nature of the passions, the whole 
spirit of such a piece must differ ewentially from the Greek 
compositions. 

In the universal wreck of Roman tragedy, we must, therefore, 
chiefly regret the loss of these original pieces. To pass oyer 
the latter attempts of this kind, when the true Roman genius 
had long ago vanished, (Curialius Meternus wrote CatOy Domi^ 
iius, I^ero : the Octavia of Seneca is still extant; Diom^des, 
p. 487. mentions a piece called Marcellus:) the achievefbents 
of this description by the masters of earlier times must be the 
more interesting to us, when we call to mind the following 
verses of Horace : 

Nil intentatum nostri liquere poetae 

Nee minimum meruere decus; vestigia Grsca 

Ausi deserere et celebrare domestica facta* 

How many tragedies of this description, of which the subject 
was taken from Roman history, have been composed, is not 
known ; but mention is made of Paullus (perhaps MacedonicUi) 
by Pacuvius, and of Brutus and Decius by Attius.* But this 
national Roman tragedy (so to call it) was not farther developed 
and improved, and we are the less able to judge of its value, 
inasmuch as the scanty relics of Roman tragedy refer to imita* 
tions of the Greeks. As in general the more and more prevail- 
ing taste for the literature of ihe Greeks prevented the full cuU 
tivation of a truly national literature ; so it in like manner 
stopped the national tragedy from arriving at maturity. Thd 
tragic muse pursued the road, which she had at fiist taken hi 
imitating the Greek ; and treading oii the territory of her 
Grecian' mistress, she was, by her, furnished with the subject, 
the plan, the religious ideas, and the costume. Some features^ 
however, she received from her native country, and these^ 



' Plank de Medea, p. 82. refers also the Scipio by Ennius, and Signer 
rellio, (Storia critica aei theatri, vol. ii. p. 21.) the Rornulushy Nasvius 
to this species. But others differ from them. It appears from Varro 
L. L. p. 92. ed. Bip. that the Romulus was rather of a comic nature. 

Kordes h^s diligently considered this subject in his German translation 
of Eberhard, de statu artium humanitatis apud Romanos. Altona^ IQOi^ 
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doubtless^ chiefly distinguish the earlier Roman tragedy from 
the latter. 

After these reflections we have to reply to the following 
query : what degree of perfection has the Roman theatre at- 
tained in imitating the Greek, and what was peculiar to it f 

In this view two circumstances speak in favor of the Roman 
tragedy, which, taken together, are of considerable weight. 

The first of these circumstances is this : the tragic poets did 
not (as some of the epic poets very awkwardly did) choose for 
models the Alexandrines, which put learning and an affectation 
of art in the place of genius, but the immortal examples at 
Athens,' Though in the time of Cicero, the taste for the Alex- 
andrines in tragedy also found its way to Rome.* 

The second circumstance to which we have alluded, consists 
in the judgments of those Roman critics, whose authority is 
every where acknowleged. 

When the Roman poets began to counterfeit the Greek tra- 
gedy, it was particularly required, that the whole texture of 
tragic ideas, and which was so artfully refined, on which the 
Greek master-pieces rested, should be comprehended with 
clearness and sagacity, and, with artificial talent, reproduced in 
their compositions, if they wished to be successful. But just 
on this principal point — the plan and arrangement of the trage- 
dies — our scanty remains give us no information at all ; we 
must, therefore, depend entirely on the testimonies of ancient 
critics. Concerning diction and the expression of the passions, 
we are better able to form a judgment. 

Horace is, undoubtedly, one of the most important authors 
"^ concerning the subject under review, and his expressions re- 
specting tne elder Roman dramatists, have not a little contri- 
buted to spread an unfavorable opinion with regard to them. It 
is particularly £p. ii, 1 . and the letter to the Pisoes, which here 
come into consideration. On a closer examination, however, 
it appears most clearly, that his censures were directed rather 
against the comic than the tragic poets, and that he by no means 



* Naeck io his Schedis Criticis, Halae, 1812, has defended the 
Alexandrines, though he could not free ihem from the above-mentioned 
reproach. Beck also,"de saeculo Ptolemaeorum/' agrees in this point. 
That the Roman tragics did not imitate the Alexandrines is universaUy 
granted, and Scaliger, with all his endeavors to trace out something of 
-this kind, could offer nothing but trifling conjectures. Scalig. ad Varr. 
L. V. 

* Vide Cic. Tuscul. vol. iii. p. 19 ; and the interpretation of this pas- 
sage, Sulm. ad Sol* p. 601 ; Toup. in Epjst. Crit. p. 132. cd. Lips. 
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denies the inventive faculty and genius of the latter : the cen^ 
sures of the critic are concentrated in the following verses : 

Nam spirat tragiciim satis et feliciter au(let 
Sed turpem putat in scriptis metuifque liUiram. 

These verses are by no means unfavorable to them. We may 
allow, that their language was in some measure rougb and un- 
polished ; we may even grant, that some of the first attempts 
were little more than translations of Greek pieces into this 
harsh language; but that the Pacuviuses and Attiuses, these 
masters in the elder tragedy, were not deficient in bold and in- 
genious conceptions and successful execution, is not only not 
denied but even proved by this passage. With regard to the 
language of the elder poets, it is known and agreed, that the 
delicate and fastidious taste of the Augustean age, which could 
not endure the antique rust (nobilem sermonis aeruginem) of the 
Roman tongue,' frequently misled Horace into unjust judg- 
ments;^ the opinion of Quintilian is more equitable on this 
point. Here, however, we are pretty competent to judge for 
ourselves. 

Quintilian says (Inst. Or. x.): " Tragcediae scriptores vetenim 
Attius atque Pacuvius ; clarissimi gravitate sententiarum, ver- 
borum pondere, auctoritate personarupi. Ceterum nitor et 
summa iu excolendis operibus manus magis videri potest tem- 
poribus quam ipsis defuisse. Virium tamen plus Attip tribui« 
tur; Pacuvium videri doctiorem qui esse docti affectant, volunt'' 
C(. v. 13. 

I cite Quintilian before Cicero, because some scholars have 
upbraided him with being prepossessed in favor of Roman litera- 
ture; and have suspected, that ^^hilst he endeavored to coun- 
teract the partial taste of the time, which could only relish Greek 
writings, be fell into the contrary error of extolling too much 
the elder Roman productions. But if we consider the decided 
tone, in which, in numberless passages, he expresses his commen- 
dation of the Roman tragedies, and if we reflect how cautious 
a scholar of the first order ought to be, in order that be may 
not endanger his reputation by making unguarded assertions, Wft 
cannot reasonably detract any thing essential from his remarks. 
Now he praises his countrymen for their inventive powers^ (fol- 



' The French judge of Shakespeare in the same manner ; they per^ 
ceive in him the vestigia ruris: is Shakespeare the less great on this ac- 
count? 

^ Vide Manso*s Vermischte Schriften. Berlin, 1891. 
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lowing^i however^ as we have repeatedly remarked^ the leading 
ideas of Greek tragedy,) execution, and expression of the pas- 
sions. For instance (Acad. i. S.) : *' an quia delectat Ennius ; 
Pacuvius ; Attius ; — qui non verba, sed vim Grascorum expres- 
^erunt poetarum ?"' 

De Fin. i. 2. '' Quis tarn inimicus est nomini Romano, quin 
Ennii Medeam, aut Antiopam Pacuvii spernat/' He frequently 
praises the lively and natural expression of the passions. De 
Orat. ii. 47* Tusc. iii. 19* (praeclarum carmen ! est enim et 
rebus et verbis et modis lugubre !) Tusc. i. 35. De Divin. i. 31. 
With regard to the force of sentences (sententiarum gra vitas) ; 
Ep. ix. 13. Tusc. iii. IS, 31. De OlBF. i. 18. To these testimo- 
nies, I add some others of less authority, though by no means 
to be contemned. Veil. Pater, i, 17. '* Nisi aspera ac rudia re- 
petas,etinventi laudanda nomine, in Attio circaque eum tragoedia 
est/' ii. 9* ^* Clara etiam per idem aevi spatium fuere ingenia, 
in Togatis Afranii ; in Tragcediis. Pacuvii atque Attii usque in 
Graecorum ingeniorum comparationem evecti, magnumque uUer 
hos ipsos facientis operi suo locum Ennii." Ovid. Amor. i. 15 : 

Ennius arte carens, animosiquc Attius oris, 
Casurum nullo tempore nonien habent. 

Zoist. V. 7, 2o, With these quotations may be compared the 
praises of these celebrated poets by Pliny, xxxiv. 5. Valer. 
Max. viii. 14, 1, 2. Vitruv. L. ix. pragf. Columella, prief. Z. i. 
where he classes Attius with Virgil ; Fronto (opp. ed. med. i. 
p. 25, 26, 176). Gellius, i. 24. ix. 3. 

In these unanimous depositions of Roman writers, even 
of a latter age, when the learned disdained the old Roman 
literature, respecting' the internal excellence of the earlier tra- 
gedy of this people^ we only meet with the fault which some 
of them find with the harsh and unpolished language — a 
fault, however, of small note in our eyes, as we have before 
observed. The metrical art, too, is merely the result of succes- 
sive exertion and improvement, and the latter tragic poets could 
far surpass the earlier ones in this point, (Bentley in Horat. 
A. P. 260.) though they could not equal them in other and 
more important respects. But it is known, that Pacuvius and 
Attius were very successful in imitating even the most difficult 
Greek metres, so far as the language of the time would allow 
them.^ Now if we take a view of the remains of these poets^ 



■ DeNat. Deor. ii. 36. DeOrat. i. 58. iii. 8. Tusc. ii. 20. Scalig. ad 
Varr. L. L. ii. pp. 139, 145. Heinrich de Pac. dulbr. p. v. 
* Hermann Elein. doct. Metr. pp. 90, 158. 
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we shdll certainly find a language somewhat harsh and unculti-* 
vated when compared with that of later writers, though by no 
means destitute of ornament atid beauty, and sufficiently cttlti- 
vated for poetical productions of every description. To com* 
p^nsate, however, for these defects, we discover those peculiar 
characteristics of the Roman idiom, in which it doubtless sur- 
passed the Greek tongue, and which already began to vanish 
in the Augustean age — viz. strengdi and energy, dignity, majesty, 
and simplicity, in their original: vigor and abundance. As to 
the expression of the passions, not only of the vehement and 
pathetic, but also of those of a more tender description— -td the 
strength of the sentences — to the animated delineations, we 
every where discover the genuine marks of Genius ; nay, among 
these relics, we find passages whose inimitable beauties are 
allowed by all competent critics. What poet, for instance, — to 
take only two or three examples — has expressed the following 
idea in a finer manner than Attius (ap. Non. dulcitas) : 

O suavetn linguae sonitum, O dulcitas 
CoDspirantis anima; ! 
Cicero de Orat. ii. 47: Quem eetate exacta indigent 

Liberum lacerasti, orbasti, extinxti; ncque fratris necis, 
Neque gnati ejus parvi, qui tibi in tntelam est traditus ? 

where Cicero observes: " quae si Ule histrio, quotidie quum 
ageret, tamen agere sine dolore non poterat : quid ? Pacuvium 
putatis in scribendo leni animo et remisso fursse i" Cic. Tusc^ 
i. 44. '^ £cce alius exoritur e terra, qui matrem dormire non 
ftinat: 

Mater, te appello, tu, quse curam somno suspensam leva?, 
Neque te mei miseretur ; surge et sepeli natum.'' 

*' HsBC,'* continues Cicero, ^' cum pressis et fiebilibus niodis, 
qui totis theatris moestitiam inferunt, concinuntur." Gellius ii. 
26: 

Cedo tamen pedem lymphis flavin, flavum ut pulverem 
Manibus iisdem, quibus Ul}^ssi saepe permulsi, abluam, 
Lassitudincmque minuam manuum niollitudine. 

Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 35, where a herdsman, who had never 

before seen a ship, speaks in admiration : 

Tanta moles labitur 
Fremebunda ex alto ingenti sonitu et spiriui 
Prai se undas volvit : vortices vi suscitat, &c. &c. 

But it is not here our intention to make a selection of fine pas* 
sages in order to prove that which is generally acknowleged ; 
we therefore refer those of our readers who wrsh for more ex- 
amples of this kind to the following quotations : Cic. de Orat. 
iii. 39* de I)iv. i, 31. Tusc. i. 16; ii. 10; iii. J 9* aud to th€ 
numerous places already cited. 
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No. V. — [Continued from No. LXII.} 

II. If we now advert to the second mode of proof, we shall 
find the result to be equally favorable to the affirmative side of 
the question. Next to the authority of ancient manuscripts, 
the early Versions of the Sacred Writings are to be resorted to 
with most confidence, in deciding the merits of any critical con- 
troversy. In the application therefore of this criterion to the 
point in dispute, we may observe that the two first chapters of 
St. Matthew are included in all those versions which can he 
considered as at all entitled to influence our judgments. And 
here another circumstance merits our observation, — that while the 
antiquity of the oldest manuscripts now in our possession can- 
not be traced farther back than the 6th century, or at the very 
utmost to the fourth, some of the versions which have descended 
to the present period, have been proved by the researches of 
the learned to have existed at least as early as in the second, if 
not in the first century. The ancient versions which have prin- 
cipally occupied the attention of scholars consist of two classes, 
according as they originated among the Eastern or the Western 
Christians. Of the former division are the old and new Syriac 
versions," the Coptic, the Sahidic, the Arabic, the Mthiopic, 



' Of the different Syriac versions of the New Testament, the oldest 
and the most important is that which is usually known by the title of 
the PeshUo — a Syriac word signifying literal. Critics, however, have not 
coincided in their sentiments respecting its decree of antiquity. Bishop 
Walton, Tremellius, and Jones, were of opinion that this version was 
made in the time of the apostles, and Abulpharagiiis, the historian of 
Syria, asserted that the New Testament was translated into the language 
of that country by the Apostle Thaddaeiis, or Adaeus, as he is called by 
the Syrians. Though the evidence f(ir this fact did not satisfy Michaelis, 
he yet considered this translation to have been made either in the latter 
part of the first century, or in the beginning of the second. Dr. Marsh 
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the Armenian^ and the Persic, Among the latter class, or 
those of Western origin^ the) most celebrated are the Latin 



differs from this learned writer^ and advances arguments of no trifling 
weighty to show that it could not have existed earlier than the middle of 
the second century. This antiquity, however, is very great, and highly 
satisfactory. Among several Syriac versions of more modern date, the 
one of greatest celebrity is that which has obtained the name of thePAt- 
loxeman version. It was made in the year 508, under the patronage of 
Philuxenus, bishop of Hierapolis, by Polycarp his rural bishop, and 
though more literal than the Pesbito, it is not esteemed of equal value. 
An edition of this version, with annotations, was published by Dr. White, 
the late Laudian Professor of Arabic at Oxford. Respecting the anti- 
quity of the other principal versions^ the learned have likewise differed, 
but several of them are capable of being traced to a verv early date. 
Thus the Coptic, an edition of which was pultlinhed at Oxford in the year 
1716, by David Wilkins, (a Prussian by birth, but afterwards ordained a 
priest in the English church,) is referred by some to the third century, 
and by others to the fifth. The Coptic, it ii< well knuwn, was the ancient 
language of the Egyptians before iheir conquest by the Saracens, but the 
inhabitants of Upper Egypt, or Saif), made use of a dialect which differed 
in many respects from the former, and has been called the Sahidic. la 
this dialect what is now termed the Sahidic version was written. A print- 
ed edition of fragments from this version was commenced by Dr. Woide, 
and was completed at Oxford in 1799, by Dr. Ford, This ver.-ion has a 
remarkable coincidence with the Codex Cantabrigiensis, and there are 
very strong arguments for believing that it existed as early as in the 
beginning of the second century. In Arabic there are several ancient ver» 
sions, some of which appear to have been made from the Syriac, the 
Coptic, or the Latin, and these of course possess no authority 
beyond the copies from which they were taken; while others exhibit 
evident marks of having been translated immediately from the Greek, 
Of the latter description is the Arabic version of the four Gospels, an 
edition of which was printed at Rome in the year 1591. It is the gene* 
« ral opinion of critics that no version of the New Testament existed in 
Arabic prior to the time of Mahomet, though some divines contend for 
a higher antiquity. When the JEthiopic version was made, has not been 
ascertained with any degree of certainty. Chrysostom in his Homily 
on St. John, mentions that the Ethiopians possessed a translation of 
that gospel in his time, and we may conclude, of the rest of the 'New 
Testament. Michaelis considers the present version, an edition of which 
was published at Rome in 1548, as the same with that referred to by 
Chrysostom. Others are of opinion that it was made by Frumentius, a 
bishop in the fotirth century, who preached the Christian religion to the 
Ethiopians. It frequently coincides with the Codex Alexandrinus, and 
with the quotations of Origen, and appears to have been translated from 
the Greek. Ludolf, so celebrated for his great attainments in oriental 
literature, was the first European who devoted his talents to the history, 
language, and learning of Ethiopia, and his works contain the best 
account of the Ethiopic version.* The Armenian language appears to 
have had no alphabetical characters peculiar to itself till the time of 
Meisrob, by whom they were invented in the fourth century. The New 
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versionsy the Gothic^ the Sclavonian, and the Anglo-Saxon. 
Now ID all these ancient translations of the scriptures of the 



Testament was translated by Meisrob, in conjunction with Isaac, patri- 
arch of Armenia, and other men of learning, in the beginning of the fifth 
century. There were two versions, it appears, made from tlie Syriac, and 
one from the Greek, under the direction of the same persons; and of 
the last a printed edition was published in 1666 and 1668, by Uscan 
Bishop of £rivan in Armenia. La Croze of Berlin, one of the few Eu- 
ropeans who have applied themselves to the study of the Armenian lan- 
guage, considered this version as hishly valuable. Of the Persic versions 
the oldest is that which is printed in the London Polyglot containing 
only the four gospels. But as those which have been hitherto examined 
were evidently translated from the Syriac, they cannot be cited as au- 
thority, like original documents. 

Respecting the Western versions, there is no question that some of the 
Latin fue the most ancient. It is well known that St. Jerome, by the 
direction of Pope Damasus, corrected one of these versions in the year 
884, and thb, after undergoing a revision, was commanded to be used in 
the Church of Rome, as the only legitimate version. The exact anti- 
quity of the version which formed the basis of Jerome's corrected copy, 
is a matter of some uncertainty ; but the best founded opinion seems to 
be, that it was made in the early part of the second century. — The Gothic 
version, according to the most authentic accounts, was made by Ulphilas 
Bishop of the Goths, about the middle of the fourth century, who in- 
vented the Gothic alphabet. These Goths must not be confounded with 
the ancient inhabitants of Scandinavia. They came originally from a 
part of Scythta which lay on the eastern banks of the Borysthenes, and 
after migrating towards the West, at length fixed their habitation in 
Wallachia. The latter, for distinction's sake, have been called Maeso- 
Goths, and the former Suio-Goths. The principal fragments of this 
version now remaining are contained in the Codex ArgenteuSf so called 
from its silver letters, with the exception of the initials, which are written 
in gold. It contains the four gospels, with chasms, and was first ar- 
ranged in its present order by Junius the antiquary. But from the 
mutilations it has undergone, the two first chapters of St. Matthew no 
longer exist. Four printed editions of this celebrated Ms. have been 
published at dififerent times. Another fragment of the version ofljlphiias 
was published in 1763, from the Codex Carolinus preserved in the hbrary 
of Wolfenbuttel. There has been a long controversy among the learned 
whether the language of this version be really Gothic or Frankish, but 
the strongest arguments are evidently in favor of the former opinion. 
Another point respecting this version, of much greater importance, is, 
that it is clearly ascertained to have been taken immediately from the 
Greek. — The Slavonian or Russian version is proved to have been made 
in the ninth century, by two brothers, Methodius and Cyril, natives of 
Thessalonica, and apostles of the Slavonians; and, as may be naturally 
supposed, it was taken from the Greek. Three printed editions of it 
have been published, one at Prague in the year 1519, another at Ostrog 
in 1581, and a third at Moscow in 1783.— <>f the Anglo-Saxon version 
there are several Mss. still extant, and one contabiiflff the four gospeh 
has been printed in three different editions. As b6iwer»4l is obviously 
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N«w T«8ttineat, wrhich bore tindcrgone aB eia imwlin a 
abuadantly tfufficient to establish their authority, this oontrer 
verted portion of St. Matthew's Gospel is found exactly si- 
milar to our present text, with the exception of various read^ 
ings, to which every transcript was of necessity liable^ pricr to 
the invention of the art of printmg. in a few Latin maniiacripcs 
of more recent date, it is true, that the genealogy is separated 
by an interval, expressive of the copyist's opimoo, from the 
other part of the gospel ; but this circumstance canaot for one 
^nomcnt be brought into competition with the mass of evidend 
on the opposite side, and indeed in any view, it could be allowied 
to affect the genealogy alone. It has been well observed how- 
ever, that the transcribers iivho made this separation, must bate 
been influenced by the difficulty which they found in re€X>aciliiig 
what Ifhey considered to be the discordant genealogies of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, llie prejudice therefore which jthis 
difficulty created in their minds, would render their tesUmoitf 
inadmissible, even were the manuscripts in question intided to 
greater deference than they can really claim. 

111. In the last place, the quotations contained in the works 
of the earlier writers after the Christian .^a, will be found not 
less satisfactory and conclusive in establishing the autbortty if 
these disputed chapters^ than the other modes of proof already 
examined. In confirmation of this assertion, the first writei' 
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taken from the Latin, this version is of no authority in determining wn 

Question ralative to the genuineness of the sacred text. Watsteia^ 
rolegomena to his Greek Testament. Marsh's Michaelis, voL it. 
* It is- affirmed that neither of these chapters is referred tp by «i|y of 
the primitive Christian writers usually called the Apaiiolie Fatkern ; aod 
allowing it to be true, this circumstance cannot affect the express tasti* 
raooy of the Fathers immediately succeeding. There are two facta, Iunn 
ever,, well deserving of attention, which show that this statement is not 
correct. (1.) In the notes of the learned Feuardentius to his edition af 
Irenimis, there is a fragment of FoUfcorp^ which the editor inforaH 
us he found in an ancient Ms. of a Catena of Victor Capuanus, upon the 
four Evangelists. The part which relates to the present subject is thifr-^ 
^ Rationabilit«r Evangelistae principiis diversis utuntur, quamTis vM 
eademque evangelizandi eorum probetur in tent lo. MatthauM^ ut Il ebitti s 
scribens, genearogiae Christi ordinem texuit, ut ostenderet ab ea Chris- 
tum descendisse progenie de qua eum naspiturum universi Propbete 
cecinerant.'' — ^The learned differ in their opinions of the age in wkaA 
Victor Capuanus lived. Feuardentius thinks that he florished about the 
year 480. Jacobus Grynadus refers him to an earlier date, 455. BaHar- 
mine, Cave, and Mill contend for a much later period, 540 or 545. What- 
cver^may be the precise antiquity of this Ms., nothing has been ad- 
vanced to invali^te its authority. See the note referred lo in Iran. 
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I sball menliott is ln^tiil Martyr, who fited* iil the second cen- 
tury^ and wrote tW6 apologies for tbe CfaristiaDs^ and a dialogue 
with a Jew named Trypho. In faii^ fi^st apology, the following 
^aasagt'dcottra, which contains^ an evident quotation from the 
fiiM cbtqyter of St. Millfaew.— The angel who was setit to the 
Virgin Mary to announce the importailt character ^he was' 
caHed to 8U8t«n, it described as addres^ng her in the^e Words*: 
** Behold thou shalt conceive by the Holy Ghost, and thou 
•halt bring fortb a soil', aiHd be shall be cafted d^e son of the 
Highest ; and thou ^It otUhis name Jesu^, for he shall saf)e 
his pefople from their stns/'* &c. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive upon what grounds these latter words can be disnied to be- 
a qaotatioD of the 21st verse of St. Matthew's firsf chapter, 
did we not recollect that the ^understandings of some Hiefi are 
so darkened by prejudice, as to render them incapable of per- 
cdviilg die alrongest evidence, when it niilitaites agaitist their 
favorite opfaiions. One author,^ in order to evade the force of 
thiff pasnage, conjectures that the words in question may pos- 
sibly have been taken from St. Luke's Gospel^ but as no such 
wdrda* exist in the latter^ in the order in which they here stand, 
and a» they exactly ccnncide with the language of St. Matthew, 
it nk^M he highly unreasonable to allow a mere sup[]fosition to 
invalidate the argument derived from so obvious a fact. And 
to corroboratef the assertion that Justin Martyr was actually 
acquadnted with this disputed portion of the New Testament; 
it' may farther be observed, that in his Dialogue with Trypho 
--' - ^ . - 

Feuardent. (Lib. iii. c. 9,) and Jones on the Canon. (S.) It appears also 
that Ignatius, who florisbed in the latter end of the JGlrst century, evi- 
dently alludes to the second chapter of St. Matthew, in a passage con- 
tained in his epistle to the Epbesians. The words 'Aa-rh^ h 0^1 f iyMfA^tv^ 
without question refer to the star which appeared at the birth of our 
Saviour as related by St. Matthew. Vide Ignat Epist. ad Ephes. Edit. 
Is. Voss. Amstel. 1646. Tbe larger Epistles of Ignatius are now gene> 
rally admitted by the learned to be spurious, but the genuineness of his 
shorter Epistles (in which the allusion above-mentioned is contained) is 
defended by scholars of the greatest name. There are three- writers of 
celebrity indeed, who entertain a contrary opinion Salmasius, Blonde), 
and DaiU^ ; but the advocates in favor of these Epistles are far more 
numerous, and of the highest eminence — ^Isaac Vossius, Usher, Ham- 
mond, Petavius, Grotius, Pearson, Bull, Cave^ Wake, Cotelerius, Grabe, 
Dupin, Tillemont^ Le Clerc, and Horsley. Bishop Horsley's Tracts, 
Letter 5.— Jortin's Remarks on Eccles. Hist, pt 1. An allusion, however, 
is not entitled to the same authority as a qttotaHonf or a direct assertion. 

afAoprw aOrwy, x. t. k, Justin Martyr, Ajpol. 1. p. 68* Ed. Grabe, Oxon. 
* See Dr. Williams's Free Enquiryi SjBCond Edit. p. 98. 
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he makes a most evident allusion to the 1 1th terse of St. Mat' 
thew^s 2d chapter^ where the Magi are described as presenting 
their offerings to the inflint Saviour.' He also cites the passage 
from Micah, contained in the same chapter, and mentions not 
only the star which conducted the Magi from the £ast, but the 
slaughter of the infants at Bethlehem. These, it cannot be 
denied, are all circumstances in the highest degree favorable 
to the object of this inquiry. 

The next ancient^ Father who furnishes direct evidence on 
the subject . is Irenaus, who likewise ilorished in the second 
century. This writer, in his work against Heresies, speaks on 
several occasions in language whieh cannot be mistaken. What 
can be more explicit than the following passage i (Lib. iii. c. 
11. p. 259.) *^ Matthseus vero earn quae est secundum homi- 
nem generationem ejus narrat: Liber (dicens) genera tionis Jesu 
Christi, filii David, filii Abraham." The very same quotatioQ 
again occurs in a subsequent part of this work. (Lib. iii. c. 18. 
p. 275.) '* Sed et Matthaeus unum et eundem Jesuoi Christum 
cognoscens, earn quae est secundum hominem generationem ei 
Virgine exponens, sicut promisit Deus David, ex fructii ventiii 
ejus et excitaturum se aetemum regnum, multo prius Abraba 
eandem faciens promissionem, ait, Liber generationis Jess 
Christi, filii David, filii Abraham.^' Again, speaking of Christ 
and the miraculous nature of his birth, he says/ (Lib. iii. c. 18. 
p. 2770 ^' Quem Magi videntes, et adorantes, et afferentes 
munera quae praediximus, et substementes semetipsos aetemo 
Regi, per alteram abierunt viam.^'^-— The same writer likewise 
mentions the flight into Egypt.^ 






'The passage which immediately refers to the 11th verse is the fol* 

lowing* • • • A) yap otrof h fiactXtbg *Hpcu^»i; fMt9Aif 7ra^ rmv KftO'fivTipwv roD %atS 
ifXM, Ton Moynm v^hg aMy rwi &mo *Af pa filets fiaywv xul tliroirwff l^ &arsfOQ rwb 
vCt o&fafw ^avivro; iynnuyat 9ti fia<riXtifs ytyhnrai h t^ X'^P? ^/uafv, xsl M^UI 
v^wmvino-M airSy, x, r, X. Dial, cum Try p. Edit. Jebb, 1719. p. 284. 

^ There is a passage preserved by Eusebius from the works of H^d* 
sippusy who florisbed about the middle of the second century, which is 
generally considered as alluding to the second chapter of St. Matthew— 

'kpofittro yeLf rn* Tcdfovtrtat tow Xfurrov wV ««♦ *HpiJ^»if. «* Domitian too (fof of 

him the writer is speaking) was afraid of the coming of Christ, as 
well as Herod.** Euseb. Hist. Eccles. Lib. in. c. *iO. p. 110. Edit. Vales* 
Cantab. As this, however, is not so plain as decidedly to exclude eveiy 
other interpretation, we need not lay any great stress upon it. 

3 In the editioi) of Irenaeus advers. Haeres. by Feuardentius, from 
which these extracts are taken, the editor specifies, in his copious indei 
to that work, not fewer than six citations from St. Matthew's first chap- 
ter, and three from the second chapter. 

^ Among these testimonies afforded by the Fathers of the second cen- 
tury, it is observable that in the Diatessaron of Tatian, Mrhich has long 
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Tile testimony of Clemens Alexandrinus, who florished in 
Itie beginning of the third century^ amply confirms the same 
point. In his work entitled Stromata, he thus expresses him^ 
self: '' In the gospel according to Matthew, the genealogy 
from Abraham is brought down to Mary the mother of the 
Lord.**' In another place he quotes the 17th verse of the ist 
chapter, and refers tQ the account of the star appearing to the 
Magi, recorded in the second. 

The writings of Tertullian also, who was contemporary with 
Clemens, furnish evidence of the same purport too clear to 



been lost, the genealogy was omitted, and this circumstance has been 
made an objection to the authenticity of the latter. How inadmissible 
the evidence of Tatian is on this particular point, is apparent from the 
disapprobation with which he is mentioned both by Eusebius and Theo- 
doret, from whom we derive our knowlege of the fact. The former 
condemn^ him for venturing to alter the text of St. Paul's Epistles ; and 
the latter (Theodoret) informs us, that Tatian omitted in his harmony, not 
only the genealogy of St. Matthew, but also that of St. Luke, and what- 
ever elte thawed that Jetus was descended Jrom David according to thefiesh — 

lutl r» oAXa tfra 1% aTcipfjiarog ^fiXi xara aaaiM ytytfrtif/Jiof toy KO^tof ctlxwa't, 

Heret. Fab. Lib. i. cap. 20. — The same Father mentions that he him- 
self removed out of reach more than 200 copies of this harmony, then in 
esteem, and replaced them with the four gospels. In truth, the whole 
account of this omission of Tatian, instead of being favorable to the 
side of the question for which it is advanced, tends to prove that the 

fenealogy of St. Matthew was in existence prior to the time of that 
ather, and that his reason for not including it in his Diatessaron was, 
that it interfered with his theological tenets. 

There are two ancient harmonies still extant, in Latin ; one published 
by Ottomar Luscinius, a German critic, in the year 1523, and the other 
by Michael Memler, also a German, in 1524; of which the latter is a 
translation from the Greek, by Victor, Bishop of Capua in the sixth 
century. By some authors these harmonies have been ascribed to Ta- 
tian, and by others to Ammonius of Alexandria, the inventor of the 
Ammouian sections; but Dr. Marsh (in his notes to Michaelis) has 
made it sufficiently evident that they are in reality translations from 
neither of those early writers. That translated by Victor Capuanus con- 
tains St. Matthew*s genealogy and part of St. Luke's. 

' There is another passage sbmetimes quoted in discussing this ques- 
tion (as it is by Dr. Williams) as proceeding from the pen of the same 

Father : irpoyiypafdat iXiyiv twv t^yytUtm v& ri^iix'^rra 7»; yfvntXoyia; : that the 
gospels containing the genealogies were written first* Tiiese words indeed 
are cited by Eusebius from an ancient book called HypotoposeSf attributed 
Jo Clement of Alexandria, but as the genuineness of this work has been 
denied with great appearance of reason, I have not introduced this quo- 
tation among the direct proofs. 

The reference of Clemens Alexandrinus to the Magi is quoted in 
Griesbach's SvmholsB Criticse, Vol. ii. oi fJMyoi ittoy rh Mrrif w %i/fUvs » . 
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admit of dispute or heailatioo. In the foNoiviog paawge taken 
from his treatise ' De Came Christie he quotes io l!#tin the 
iotroductory v^rse of the first chapter : '' Ipse in pramis Mat- 
tha9us fidehssinuis Evaugelii commentstor, ut comes JDominii 
non aUam ob cauaam quam ut nos origiuis Cbristi camaUs com- 

Sites facerety ita exorsus est : Liber geuitune Jeau Christi, filii 
avid^ filii Abraham/' £o the preceding page of this work, 
where the writer is stating the proofs that Christ was bam of a 
virgin, we find a quotation of the latter part of the ^Olh verse 
of the same chapter; ^' Quia et angelus in somnis ad Joseph* 
Nam quod in ea natum est, inquit> de Spiritu Sancto est." in 
the same treatise there is also a reference to the Magi. 

As it would obviously be superfluous to descend to the wde* 
siastical writers of a later peribd, it will be sufiBcient to obierve 
that the works of Or^en contribute^ in no slight degree, to 
establish the object of the present discussion. Among his mi- 
merous quotations from these chapters, the foUpwiog may be 
instanced as serving to authenticate the genealogy : ** Matthew 
writing for the Hebrews, who expected him who was to descend 
from Abraham and David, says, The book of the generation of 
Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham/'* 
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VER. 

£t nunc omnis ager, nunc omnia parturit arbos, 
Nunc frondent sylvs, nunc formosissimus annus. 

Quid foveat varies gremio quot dsedala tellus 
Mittit opes; teneros quid foetus nutrint, sflmi 
Primitias anoi, et fragrantia munera florum, 
Musa, canas : tu, quae' sylvarum habitare recessus 
Lsetaris^ cultosque inter spatiarier hortos, 
Ruris amans^ tenuem iiec 4edignaris avenain. 



T*^ 



' Tertull. Opera, Edit. Pamelii, pp. 650, 552. 

9 net, yinatw^ 'liiaoD Xpto-ToD, vUu ^m^U, vlov *A)6pa«jM. 

The reader will find all tiie citations of Origen from St. Btauh^w's 
two fijcst chapters, (numerated iu ih^ second volnuae of Gr\pbk^ch'i 
Symbolae Criticse. 



HybernoK poal^uJiiB uA dii piitlit aureus mbees^ 
Con8trictuiiu|i«& gekiy brumaNiuie ioaniabile firigus 
Molliit, et viiikn atpeiiit iwrciiuida tepeskli 
Semina pldntaiuiii^et radiis penetiaKit ainicift; 
Continuo vegslom raficil naltira vigosem^; 
Torpida acUme; aaaaim iofantet tis viMid^fosUis 
Percurrity donee hbsdo ottlrUa cal^n^ 
Germina se tradmil, firoi]ciesf)ue et tMraehm eioelQ 
Protendunt : wl^' itt bntis nova gratia gamfus 
Emicat, ut roteor wr ore^ lodintegsat: aoauai ? 
lUius adventu JMiimiius ubervima teUua 
Floribus induitur vanifl^ ddcesque rechviiit 
Prodiga thenmros^ coalmD diHELinflit odor^a 
Omois ager; xodolcntssrlvae^; nee avai^tuji halottt 
Felices Arabuoft vayei^ cum pefvolat Euctt9^ 
Thuris odoratas aegctcs^ hortosqui» Sahnot^^ 
Undique ftagrantt perauilceB^ ftamioe ooeias. 

Vo8 }mttt salinete vices, soleaque beoigni ! 
Ver salve fAacidum !; le laeta voce receptiun 
Rite salutamus^ dtgooque saccaiattS' boaore* 
Te Teniente, procul mcbi fugere maligiii^ 
£t dolor, et tnstes cunt \ tibi la^ juveotus^ 
Et roseo ore salus subnectit muneffa 6Qjmai : 
Divis orta salus i siaefua mortaltbos «gra 
Lux sordet misefis^ ^ihamqae. fovemus inanem. 

Interea, properaus epera interruipla^ eokwus 
Suspicit, et solitos,. bruma fugtenle, labores 
Instaurat, duroque boves suboiittit acatro ; 
Aut shIco, messis mi^iia iiicre««nta fiitura9» 
Semina dat, laq^m spm^Bsv alqiie invocat unbres 
Irriguos, Cererique offeit not a pocHa secundar. 
At qua diducitt dant pascua roscida valles 
UberiuSy qua prata aeeat sinuan»»ne rivua^ 
Pastor aves gravidas ducil, lusuque vaga»taa 
Pervigili cura fovet agnos, optima prato 
Pabula decerpens ; aut aero vespere septis 
Includit> vemoqae gregem defendit ab imhre. 

Nee veroy mtidos floret, hortosquo tiudri> 
Ultima ruricolit cunt est ;. quam pulebfa renatis 
Gratia fit plantis, simtd ae aensere calorem 
Soils ; ut akeraos variat sine limite tinctus 
Versicolor tsUus ! vos o i descendite i» bortos 
Laeti imhres, et dona effundile roscida ccdi^ 
Largius: at vaotil leMpeslattsqua frsHNatoa! 
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Maturate fugam, qua tristis Zembla laborat 
Frigore perpetuo, qua pallidus incola plorat 
Obductas coelo tenebras, solemque remotum. 

Ecce autem^ qnali studio, quantoque labore^ 
Rus fervet, qualem tellus foecunda decorem 
luduit : o ! detur mihi summo insbtere divo, 
Vinsorios inter saltus et aitfoena Tireta, 
Qua DuUo cultore ferax Nature benig^o 
Luxuriat vultu^ qua moUior aura tepescit 
SolibuSy et placidi circum indulgeutia vecit 
Ridet ! ibi vario sparsi discrimine campi 
Ostendunt kuaves hortos^ et florea rure, 
Et casutas humiles^ et tecta educta secundis 
Auspiciis ; nee longe ingenti volvitur alveo 
Undarum genitor Thamesis, ripasque feraces 
Alluit; armentis densantur paacua circum^ 
Thessaliasque nitent valles, atque altera Tempe. 

Jamque dato menses succedunt ordine ; terris | 
Jam propior rutilum sbl igneus admoTet axem : 
Lenius aspirant aurae, et liquidissima coelos 
Mulcet temperies : illo sub tempore fervens 
Gliscit amor, quo non aliud violentius ullum ; 
Ni fraenis subeat^ mortalia pectora diris 
Accendit stimulis, et vulnere torquet acerbo. 
At quorum vivit sub pectore lenior aestus, 
lllis dia quies animorum, et nescia curs 
Somnia ; quin aegro soiamina pnebet amanti 
Spes alma^ et puros pascenda suscitat ignes. 

Hec minus interea volucrum genus atque ferarum 
Idem accendit amor ; moUes ingressa medullas 
Flamma furit, foetaeque tumescunt sanguine venaSk 
Tum sylvas inter, cum cana crepuscula sensim 
Subrepunt terris, mulcet Philomela colonum, 
Cantus deducens querulos, comitemque vagantem 
Invitat lectis dapibus, nidoque parato. 

Tales delicias tecum, Ver ! talia ducis 
Gaudia : sed frontem quae nubes atra serenum 
Obtegit ? £n diri sonitum increbrescere belli, 
Horrendumque armis Atlantica fervere cemo 
Littora ! segnis adhuc, brumae dum saeviit horror, 
Nunc iterum instructis graditur bellator in armis 
Acrior, hortaturque acies, telumque reciudit. 
Tum primum, trepidus properantem conspicit hostem 
Agricola incursu saevo, coeptosque labores 
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Deserit infelix, patriamque, et dulcia tecti 
Limina ; nil prodest duro sob vomere sulcos 
Invertisse graves, nil longa tulisse laborum 
Ta?dia ; at invadit ferro flaventia culta 
Miles pr^dae aividus, furibundoque impete jsternit 
Maturas segetesy et non sua rura capessit. 

At vobisi Britones ! queis sors fortissima rerum 
Arridet, vobis plac^dse reverentia pacis 
Servetur ; vestris fugiat Discordia ab oris, 
Incultas visura plagas, et inhospita longe 
Littora : mite solum vobis, coelique serena 
Temperies, grataque redux vice volvitur annus : 
Quin jucunda sitii regio mitescit aprico 
iEthere, nee tell us languescit fngore pressa 
Brumali nimium, nee sole perusta calentr. 

Noii tales rident anni, qua tristior horret 
Terra polis vicina, diem qua mo^sta tenebris 
Conflit hyems^ Boreasque Tremens frigentibus alis 
CoUectas densat nubes, glaciemque rigentem. 
Indigenes miseri ! vix tenuia munera vobis 
Ver breve suppeditat, subito cum saeva furore 
Bruma redit, torpetque assueto frigore tellus. 
India nee tales campos, nee amabile coelum 
Ostentat, quamvis Phcebo torrente calescit 
Longa dies : ecce ! ut tellus siccata dehiscit, 
Ut sitis urit agros, lateque arentia rura ! 
Saspe etiam morbos infectae pestibus auras 
Mille graves spirant, saspe igneus agmine vasto 
Turbo furit, subitamque trahit per culta ruinam. 

Ter felix Britonum tellus, salveto, beata 
Ante alias regio ! tibi contigit omne quod annus 
Altemis profert vicibus ; tibi copia fudit 
Munera, quae nee terra Italum, neque Gallica jactant 
Arva, licet tepidam cursu properante reducat 
Sol hyemem, adspirentque australi a littore venti. 

Haec loca, posthabitis aliis, coluere Camoenas, 
Has optaverunt sedes ; hie laetus amavit 
Secessus dulces^ propriosque sacravit Apollo. 
Nee vobis, Musae! vallis jucundior ulla 
Praelucet, quam qua foecundo flumine amcenos 
Irrigat Isis agros, centum de margine templa 
Suspicions, foustoque extructas omine turres. 

GUMMING. 
Col. Nov. Oxon, 1776. 



NOTICE OF 

A sekct COLLECTION^ OF DRAWINGS from 

curious antique GEMS; most of them in the posses- 
sion of the nobility and gentry of this kingdom. JEtchtd 
after the manner of Rembrandt. Joy T. Wor- 
LiDOE, painter. Alo. London : printed by Dryden 
Leach. 

1 H IS work is too well known to the curious to need any general 
commendation, but has been considered rather as a colfection of 
relics than of records. It may be pronounced the first valuable 
publication of its kind, that of De Stoscb, by Picart, excepted; 
for the engravings of Faher, from the Ursini cabinet^ cannot be 
named in comparison. While such defective copies exists obsertes 
the editor, little satisfaction can be derived from the study, eith^ 
by the connoisseur or the philosopher, and it must appear i(Hvo- 
lous and useless to the scholar and the gentleman/ 

The preface is very concise, and contains some remarks on 
the art, which we wish had been extended to a greater length: 
from these a few passages may be selected, as a specinoeu of 
the writer's style, and as an introduction to what we may here- 
after observe. 

In regard to the art itself, it is related to have floriabed among the 
Egyptians, long before it was cultivated and brou^t to that perfef tioD, 
which it afterwards acquired in Greece. A proof oT this may be deduced 
from those monuments of the former nation which are stUt extant : 
such are those enormous masses of stoBe;^ their oheitslis, vrblali are 
covered with hierogi.vpbica;. their sUtues of porpbyiy, Vla^K marble, 
granite, and other hard stones; roonuments, much more arioient than 
the times in which the Greeks first adopted this art. Na^y the Egyp- 
tians pretend, according to Pliny, that ttie art of painting was known 
among them, upwards of five thousand years before it waa coaveyed 
into Greece. . . . With respeet i^ the art of aagpaving on gews, in parti- 
cular, there are indubitably divers antique agates, coiAdians,! and onyces, 
that excel anything of the kind that hath been produced by the, moderns. 
The most famous artist we read of in this way among the Greeks, was 
Fyrgoteles, who alone was permitted t» engrav* the hea^ ofAlMander on 
gems, in the same manner as Apeiki was exclusively privtlegeiA In draw 
his picture, and Lysippus to carve his statue.^ p« 2 — 4^ 

The ancients appear to have bad little ciuriosity in pr^B^rving 
notices of the arts and sciei)ces> so that Pliny is their earliest 
Walpole, RkxcuSf we learn from authority, engrav^ the 
celebrated ring of Polycrales ; signets are noNeu^ioned frequently 
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I Preface, 1 — 2. 

^ Ttiis eKemption may be regarded as a species of^patent. 
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in Scripture^ for Judah appears to have worn one ; but Sira- 
cides first mentions those *' that cut and grave seah.^'* Engraven 
gems^ sajs the Editor, vifere earlj applied by the Greeks to use 
&nd ornament, to which end they were either worked hollow, or 
raised tn relief, and worn in rings and bracelets, 'as in modern 
times. 

All the polite arts faltioj; with the ruins of the Eoman empire^ that of 
engravipg on stopes shared the common fate of the rest; lying buried in 
oblivion till the beginning of the Bfteenth centpry, when it b^au to re- 
vive in Il^y, and wsb pros^cvi^ witii gr^^it asisiduity and success; the 
^ifMUQPd ^tself |2ot only suWnitiing to incision» but a great improvement 
and vanity .bfiiag introduced into the several materials of crystalline 
anji other pastes^ the more susceptible of incision, as incapable of dura- 
tion, p. 7. 

The principal artists in this collection, whose names are pre- 
served, are JDioscorides, Solon, Teucer, Pyrgoteles, Cneius, 
Qyllu^, Sosocles, Agathemerus, Adonon, Felix Calpburnius 
Severus, Apteros, and Pamphilus : the chief materials are eme- 
rald, agate, beryl, top^z, sardonyx, amethyst, and cornelian. 
The dektb of Wqriidge prevented the completion of this work, 
and the Editor has merely annexed ** a popular explanation of 
the several subjects,'' a poor compensation for the scientific re- 
marks ^^pected from the engraver.^ 

Regarding the portraits, if authentic, as most valuable, we 
are utmost tempted to indurige in the reveries of Lavater. The 
countenance of Plato (No. 7.) bespeaks a benign dignity, obser- 
vable in few other faces of the philosophers ; in No. 27) he is 
cont|*asted with Socrates, whose physiognomy expresses more 
sense. There is ^n effeminacy in Marc Antony (No. !89.), and 
a degree of passion in Lydmachus (No. d2.)> ^i^h the honi 
behind his right ear. Cruetty may be traced in Nero (No. 33.), 
and bitter humour in Aristophanes (No. S5.). Julius Casar 
(No. 36.) seems to be haughty and clever; qualities not so 
strongly mfirked in his portrait at No. 46. Sewwroiwis (No. 48.) 
looks rather ipasculine, bnt the picture is probably fanciful. 
The engraving of Lepidus, (No. 82.) if genuine, leaves no room 
to wonder at his fortunes ; and in Agrippina (No. 84.), we 
trace all that historians have alleged. Philip of Macedon, by 
Pyrgoteles (No. ^.), exhibits talent, eiUarprise, and perseve- 
rance ; but his son> ky the same artist (Nq.87.), displays less of 
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^ Ecclus. xxxviii.^r. See Gen. xxxviii. 18. Jer. xxii. 27. &c. 

^ Appended to ViKotUts Description des Antiques duMus^e Royal, 8vo. 
Paris, 1890, is a valuable list of ancient artists by Claracy in which 
several notices of engravers occur. 
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those qualities, with more geniot. Tiberius (No* 88.) is the 
most finished sketch of character : he appears selfish, designingy 
and cruel, and Burnet compares bis face and character to those 
of Charles II. Hannibal (No. 98.) on agate, evinces all the 
virtues of that warrior; but the loss of au eje is not preserved, 
and the portrait must have been taken long after that accident, 
from its venerable cast. Scipio Africanus (No. 105.) resem- 
bles Alexander in features and habit, excepting a vacancy which 
appears in the lower part of the countenance. In the philoso- 
pher, supposed to be Cameades, (No. 106.) we do not perceive 
any great indication of ability, except a flowing beard. ViteUius 
(No. U.S.) bespeaks the glutton, if swollen cheeks and throat, 
and sunken eyes denote that character. Germanicus (No. 127.) 
resembles Tiberius: and in Antiochus, (No. ISO.) we find the 
dilapidator of Syria. Heliogabalus (No. 139.) has a beautifiil 
face, without one good quality. Of the Stdvator Mundi, (No. 
1 43.) we want information, as to its age, or genuineness. Dormr 
tian (No. 163.) shows a cruel disposition in the under lip. But 
the most curious portrait is that of Cyrus, (No. 180.) with 
woolly hair, which indicates considerable superiority of intellect, 
and firmness in action. 

Of the other subjects, we would point out a wasp (No. 173.) 
very neatly drawn on Sicilian jasper, and a female Centaur, 
giving the breast to a young one (No. 120.) ; the last representa- 
tion being rare. The Fauns (Nos. 11. 103.) are pretty, and the^ 
Dog-star (No. 1.) is really grotesque. They are all executed 
in the best 8t>le of fVorlidgey whose scratches were well adapted 
to minute copying. The merit and scarcity of this volume 
have contributed to enhance its price, and therefore a notice 
of it cannot be deemed intrusive or uninteresting/ 

It may be. added, that, from Father Noel, engraved seals ap- 
pear to have been used in the East at an early period. It was 
customary, he relates, for the Emperor of China^ when he created 
kings, or appointed embassadors, to give them an onyx, with a 
shield carved on it, which was always to be worn in his presence. 
Confucius is mentioned by him as receiving this badge of ofiice 
with reluctance. 



' It is to be wished, that some spirited publisher would engrave the 
heads of distinguished characters in ancient history, from medals and 
gems : such an undertaking, if executed wiih care, could not fail to meet 
with success. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

Elucidation of 1 Cor. xv. 29. 

If variety of interpretation can give importance and ipterest to 
A passage of Scripture, there are perhaps few texts, which in 
this respect can have greater claims on our attention, than 1 Cor. 
XV. 29. 

Bochart enumerates no less than fifteen different interpreta- 
tions. Almost every commentator has had his Procrustian bed, 
to the standard of which he has attempted to stretch, mutilate^ 
or twist this passage. 

In the midst of this diversity of opinion, this universal ac- 
knowlegmeut of difficulty, it would seem bold, perhaps pre- 
sumptuous, to assert, that a very simple and coAerera^ interpreta- 
tion can be. given; and that the difficulty has been created by 
commentators losing the thread of the apostle's argument. 
However, I shall endeavor to show that such is actually the 
case. 

It will be observed, that the scope of the apostle's argument 
is to show the Corinthians the absurdity and inconsistency of 
PROFESSING Christianity,' while they deny,thdt there will 
be a resurrection; and believe in that erroneous doctrine 
(verse 17) alluded to 2 Tim. ii. 18, that the only resurrection 
promised by Christ, was the resurrection of the soul from the 
death of sin, and that this resurrection was already past,^ 

I shall now present" the reader with an analysis, or rather a 
paraphrase of St. Paul's arguments. The reasons, un which I 
may differ from the generality of commentators in the sense of 
any passage, will be stated in the notes, in order to give a simple 
and unbroken view of the connexion of the apostle's reasoning. 

The first eleven verses contain merely a prefatory declaration 
to the Corinthians, that the doctrine of Christ's having died for 
their sins, and confirmed the assurance of his having been accepted 
by rising from the dead, was no other than that doctrine, which 
St. Paul had first preached^ and they had believed. 

The questioniow which he intends to ''join issue" with them, 
is stated in the 1 2th verse, and is simply this : 

What rational motive can you assign for professing 



■ *' Hiiw sav tome ofycu^ &c. v. 12. . 

* See MackDigbt*8 *' View,*' &c. of' this chapter, and hfs note on 
2 Tim. ii. 18. 
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CHRiSTiANiTf, when yott affirm that ''(b^re is no resur- 
rection of the dead?" 

The question ia discussed on the supposition, that this new 
doctrine of theirs were true. St. Paul points out two things, 
which are necessarily implied in it. These we may term his 
postulates ; and he reasons on these, to show^ thait cop g i nii— tli 
are dediicible from eacb^ which not only leave no imiiiUJiaKill' W 
profest the Christian rdigioB, but render thie profiMon of it 
absurd and impolitic. 

Of th»etwo possriales; one is, CHmisr is not mh^mm. 
(irer* 13.) 

The other is, *' They oho which kavefalkn esleep in Ckh^ 

ABE FERISHED," (ver. 18.) that is, those who have died in, Hft 

for^ the profession of Christ's religion, have perished Alston e- 

THE R,^ and are incapable qfreceivifi^ any reward or benefU 

for their perseverance and constancy. 

Consequences deducible from the first postulate. CvRfSf 

IS NOT RISEN. 

Ver. 14. The preaching of the apostles is probably a tissfferf 
falsehood, and the faith of the Corinthians is a delusion^ ofst 
least on a doubtful foundation. 

Ver. 15. For if the testimony of the apostles be false id i 
point so essential, their credit must be shaken in other re$pf6^tlk 

Ver. 16, 17* The faith of the Corinthians is not only off i 
doubtful foundation, hot unprofitableJ £ven the supposed re^ 
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X See Mackdight's note upon this verse (cy). 

^ Macknicht appears to b&ve made two mistakes in his paraphrase of 
this verse, lie says^ ** Certainly also, they who have' suffered d«a«9i fbt 
believing the returrection of ChriBt ai'e perished. They have lost their cAKl 
istence here for a known falsehood, and shall either have no existeaos^ 
or a miserable existence hereafter** 

Now the apostle is arguing on the admission of their doctrine ; that 
there is no besurrection. It wotrld therefore be quite irfeile^iit to 
speak to them of believing Christ's resurrectiony or of a miserabh esiii^Btkt 
hereqftery because they deny both these. And his aim is to prove Ihal^ 
admitting their doctHne, it is the height of folly and absurdity to prqfesS 
Christianity. With deference I offer the following paraphrase as mcilt 
accurate : — 

<^ Then they also, who, I should say, are fallen asleep to ristf sEg^hi to 
their reward, are, according to your position, completely Avmmi.xtmi^ 

The apostle appears to oppose MifAnQhrts to a^uxoyro ; which lattctr is 
synonymous with oxw; o^jclyffpovTat (ver. 29.)/Apaxal refers not to the pre- 
ceding verse, but to the doctrine (ver. 19.) There it no^ ro nr r e elwm -^ec 
note on 17th verse.) 

^ The distinction between Kfvo;, and (JMruios, should be observed : 
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surrecti&fj^/rom Hin, which the false teacliers kBainUiaed was the 
resurrection promised by Christ, and already pasft; even this 
was e^loded by their fiasertion. For if the preaching of the 
resurrection t>f Christ were false, so the preaching of the atone- 
ment was false; because the procfof God's acceptance of thaft 
atonement was tiie resurrectioo. '' Ye are yet in your sins ;** 
even your faa^ul reutrreotion of the soul from sin, has not 
taken place. 

Consequences dediicible from the second postulate, ver. 18. 
Then they ulao which ur€ /alien usleep in Christ are perished. 

Ver. J 9* But it is notoriously evident, that in this life the 
profession of Christianity almost invariably leads to Ubor> 
self-denial, insuh, persecution, and suffering ; and that if in this 
life only they have hope, they are ^^ of all men most miserable^ 
Therefore they can gain nothings i'n this life, by iho profes- 
sion of Chrbtianity. It must foe in hopes of something after 
this lifc^ that they profess this reiigioo, or else they have no 
motive.' 

Ver« 29* And what shall they gain^ who have professed ^ 
Christ's religionybr the sake^ of the dead, (u e. for the sake of 
advantages to be received after death, or by the dead) if the 
dead rise not at a ll ? ^ JVh^ ! what ratioaal motive can they 
assign i Why sure they then baptized for the sake of the mere 
dead bodies, the very dead ? ^ 



Kcyofy vain, groundless referring to the fmtndation of their faith. 
M»7atos, vain, unprofitable, referring to its remltt. 

As I have allpeady hinted, ^'ye are yet in your sins/' is not connected 
.with the following verse ; but refutes that doctrine respecting the re** 
surrection of the soul from xin, which I before mentioned. 

' The whole of the apostle's statements from ver. 19 to ver. S9. may 
be placed in a parenthesis* His mind revolts from the contemplation of 
the absurdities he is exposing, and he hurts forth into the animated de- 
claration ; << but now is Christ risen/' &c. In verse 29, he resumes his 
argument, marking the return from his digression by I«i2, ehe^ if Christ 
were not risen from the dead, and become the first fruits of them that 
slept, and if he had not insured the destruction of the iot^ enemy. Death; 
then, to return to our argument, what advantage would result from the 
profession of his religion f 

^ Tt irM^0-ov0-iv ; vide Scbleusner. 

3 jkcmniofMTfi means taking on themihe prcfeuion of Christ's religion ; 
and the apostle is pursuing his argument in asking them what they can 
expect to gain after death, when they assert, that the dead rise not ; for 
it IS notorious, that they gain nothing by that religion in life. 

♦ *Tirip, in gratiam. See Whitby, note on this verse. 

^ "OXw; oux lyti^yrai ; COmp. V. 18. owwXovto; 

^ Vert— Twv avrwy uKfin. The word «^Tjy is not in our version* I take 
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\ev. SO. And why, (he continues, still pressing the absurdity 
of such conduct^) do we every hour of our lives expose ourselves 
to danger, if the dead rise not at all f 

Ver. 31, 32, 33. Every day I am in danger of death. If at 
Ephesus 1 was exposed to wild beasts for the profession of 
Christ's religion, what can I expect to gain by all this danger 
and suffering, if the dead rise not, and ^ are perished i^* Id such 
a case common sense would direct me not to embrace, or, if I 
had embraced, to renounce such a religion of. pain and persecu* 
tion. Let us, if what you assert be true, let us act consistently : 
'' let us eat, and drink, and enjoy ourselves, for tomorrow we 
die/' 

Ver. 33, 34. Having thus shown the total absurdity of prth 
fessing Christianity, or in other words, of being baptized, wko 
they denied the resurrection, and destroyed the basis of all its 
hopes ; the apostle concludes this part of his subject with an 
affectionate and serious admonition ; cautions them not to be 
deceived^ notices the danger of associating with these false 
teachers, and bids them ** awake to righteousness, and siu not** 

J. E. N. M. 
Milbrook, Hants. 

April 1825. 



h from Valpy's Greek Testament, and it appears to me to give force to 
the apostle's reasonings. Nixpd; (masculine) is sometimes used, as well 
as the neuter, to signify cadaver. Vide Schleusner. 

This sense of the passage exhibits a coherent view of the argument, 
and the interpretation of the words is simple and natural. This argu- 
ment is the absurdity of professing Christ's religion, of which the re- 
wards are not received in this life, and cannot be enjoyed by a mere 
dead body, which rises not. And baptism bein^ the initiatory sacrament, 
BflfrirTifo^nrot ^«ig twv vixpwv may, without any violence, be translated, *• pro- 
fessing Chijistianity for the sake of the dead." It would not be difficult 
to show strone objections to most of the solutions which have been 
offered. The best I have seen is that of Sir K. Ellis, adopted by 
Doddridge and Scott. But the notion of << fiUing up the ranks/' is fanci* 
ful. and is by no means suggested by the apostle's words or argumenr. 
He has appealed (ver. 19.) to the experience of the Corinthians, that the 
profession of Christianity in this life brings neither pleasure, nor profit: 
he now asks them, what, according to their doctrine, they can expect to 
gain by it after death. 



NOTICE OF 

A Narrative of a Journey into Persia, and residence (U . 
Teheran: from the French of M. Tanc6ignb, ' 
attached to the Embassy of General Gardane* 
Qvo. London. 1820. 

X HIS volume partially supplies a desideratum in literature, 
namely, a History of Persia independent of other countries. 
An inelegant work, by Captain John Stevens,' bears that title, 
but is rather a collection of wonders than of facts : some papers 
in the Asiatic Researches throw considerable light on its early 
annals, by exposing the errors of ancient European writers : 
but M . Tancoigne's narrative, although by no means copious^ 
is sufficiently particular to be valuable, and copious to be in- 
teresting, 

Jo passing rapidly through the several epochas of the Persian mo- 
narchy (he says) I shall endeavor to raise the veil of fictions, and avoid, 
as much as possible, the fables of Oriental historians : and from the plan 
I have adopted, I hope to succeed in discovering the truth. 

The origin of the Peishdadian dynasiy, called in Scripture the 
Elamite, is lost in its remoteness, but some authors assign to it 
the year ^400 before Christ : Hosting, the third king of this race, 
who for his virtues was surnamed Peishdad, or the just, is sup- 
posed to have left this appellation to his successors, upon some 
of whom it must have been a burlesque. 

Iftrue, (observes our author) his history deserves to be better known: 
such a title is the most glorious a sovereign can aspire to; it never causes 
tears to flow: while that of great, generally granted to conquerors, has 
been almost invariably destructive to the human race. The kings, who 
have received it from the transient enthusiasm of nations, or rather from 
the flattery of their courtiers, have unfortunately thought themselves 
obliged to merit it by exploits little calculated to secure the happiness of 
nations. 

Such was Hosting, and such, perhaps, were the early Asiatic 
monarchs, after their respective empires had been founded by 
military power.^ Rustem, the Persian Hercules, is honored 
with exploits in almost every reign of the Kaianites ; perhaps 
that name is an appellative, or a composition of many great 
men. The history of Cyrus is^ thus related : 

■ will I I I I II III II ■ I 11 , 

* Author of theSupplement toDugdale's Monasticon : his history was 
printed in 1715, 8vo. 

* Voltaire says in the Henriade — " Le premiere roi fut un soldat heu- 



reux." 
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He was named Kai Khbusrew, and eventually succeeded to his paternal 
grandfather; but he did not return to Persia until long after the death 
of his father : concealed in Turkestan by his mollier, who endeavored 
to save him from the implacable hatred of Giarsevcch, be was at length 
discovered by the address of a young Persian sent in search of him by 
Kaikous .... Kai Khousrew, though possessing the peculiar affection of 
Kaikous, found many enemies and envious persons in his grandfather's 
court .... Following the example uf his progenitors, Kai Khousrew also 
made war on the people of Turkestan, and defeated them on several oc- 
casions: he is represented as just, and having merited the love of his 
subjects .... Khousrew nominated his nearest relative^ Sohorasp, to 
succeed him, and finished his days in retirement and tranquillity, c. xv. 

Sir William Jones, in a discourse on the Persians, read before 
the Asiatic Society, February 19th, 1789,' says, *'the Greeks 
had little regard for truth, which they sacrificed willingly to the 
graces of their language, and the nicety of their ears ; and if thej 
could render foreign words melodious, they were never solicitous 
to make them exact ; hence they probably formed Cambj/seshom 
Cambaksh, or granting desires^ a title rather than a name ; and 
Xerxes from Shiruziy a prince and warrior in the Shahnamakf 
or from Shirshah, which might also have been a title ; for tbe 
Asiatic princes have constantly assumed new titles or epithets tt 
different periods of their lives, or on different occasions ; a cus- 
tom which we have seen prevalent in our own times, both ii 
Iran and Hindustan, and which has been a source of great con- 
fusion even in the scriptural accounts of Babylonian occurrence!. 
Both Greeks and Jews have in fact accommodated Persian names 
to their own articulation ; and both seem to have disregarded 
the native literature of Iran, without which they could at most 
attain but a general and imperfect knowledge of the countiy.* 
European writers make a longer list of kings than the Persians 
tb/etnscjlves, which in some measure corroborates this hypo- 
thesis. To Kai Khousrew succeed Sohorasp, Gustap, Arm' 
ekir and Khomaniy who resigned the crown to her son Dora, 
or Darius, whose son, of the same name, is Darius Codoman* 
nus whom Colonel Mitford describes different to our author : 

Historians accused him of having- been addicted to every vic6, — a sin- 
gular circumstance, as you will have seen, amongst the princes I have 
mentioned. He dishonored the close of the Kaianite dynastr, and ren- 
dered it odious to the nation. Iskender, or Alexander, availed himsalf 
of the circumstance to carry war into Persia; and Dara perished by the 
hands of his own subjects, after having been defeated. It is related that, 
at the moment of his death, he induced Iskender to accept his daughter 
Kouscheng ia -marriage, and charged him to revenge his deaths- Ihid» 
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This passage bears evident marks of being taken from a 
party-writer : 

Alexander, whom the Orientals elevate above all the heroes of anti- 
quity, is placed by them in the number of the kings of Persia. I shall 
avoid recounting all the fables which the Persians detail of his exploits. 
There are, however, in their histories some real facts, and others which 
approach the truth. They assert, that he effected the conquest of Asia 
three hundred and thirty-one years before Christ ; and that he died at 
Babylon, in the thirty-sixth year of his age, three hundred and twenty- 
four years previous to the Christian aera. They praise his clemency, jus- 
tice, and generosity; and add, that he was very subject to fits of anger, 
but that he recov.ered from them with the same facility [with which] tney 
were brought on. 

The third dynasty was that of the successors of Iskender : it is di- 
vided into two branches, the Achkanians ^nd Achganians, which are 
the same as the Seleucidae and Parthian kings of the Greek historians. 
The first reckoned twelve kings, and the second only eight. They eacli 
reigned during a series of more than five hutidred years. — Ibid, 

The subsequent history of Persia posi;esses an occasional 
interest, and may be found in Gibbon, and other writers. It 
may be useful to compare what has been quoted above with 
Ctesias' and Herodotus, for M. Tancoigne seldom diverges from 
the records of the country. We shall now proceed to his local 
researches^ beginning with Hei/, the ancient Rhages : 

If the Orientals were to be believed, Rhages, at the time of the con- 
quests of Persia by Alexander, Was twenty leagues in circumference, and 
contained several millions of inhabitants. To judge of it hy more ra- 
tional accounts, and the space covered by its ruins, scattered here and 
there at great distances, this city must certainly have been very large ; 
but it is necessary to be guarded against the exaggerations of the Persians, 
relative to the extent and ancient population which they attribute to it. 

With the exception of some brick walls, that probably belonged to 
a citadel, and which are seen on a little hill on the eastern side, there 
remains no vestige of any monument. The foundations of a great num- 
ber of houses, excavations filled with bricks and broken earthenware, are 
now the only objects that indicate its iuclosure and situation, c. xx. 

On the road from Erzerum to Trebisond he says : 

We were now on the mountain of the /en Mou^anJ, and traversed the 
same ground that was passed by the Greeks under Xenophon : we re- 
turned from the same countries ; and though we had no other resem- 
blance to them, we might, by our own feelings, conceive a part of the joy 
which must have been felt by those warriors, harrassed by a long and 
dangerous march, on discovering that element which was to terminate 
their fatigues .... The ancient and modern Greeks give Trebisond the 
name of Trapezuntas, which is derived from the word trapeza^ a square 
or table, owing to the form of this city. In fact, from the top of the 
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mountain of this ten thousand, it presents that of a longsqumre. The 
Turks, who corrupt all names, call it Tarabezoun. c. xxix. 

Our author left CoDstantinople in September, ISO?^ for 
Teheran, with General Gardane : they travelled in company 
with Mirza Muhammed Riza, minister plenipotentiary fromt^ 
court of Persia to the French government, whose mission had 
terminated at Warsaw, where he met Napoleon, and whence ha 
did not proceed, on account of the war. As the company wac 
numerous, and all carried arms, the General did not demand ao 
escort, and their journey appears to have been performed wiUifa*^ 
cility. They left Sinope, to return, in August, 1808, and arrived at 
Constantinople in time to witness the revolution. He subjoins a 
valuable table of distances from Constantinople to Teheran, by 
which we learn that the journey took up seventy-three days, th^ 
hours of march occasionally varying. His book is written with 
an inquisitive spirit, in the form of letters, and confirms die 
adage in the title, that '^ one line written on the spot is worth a 
thousand recollections.'^ For the history given in the middle 
of this vplume we can hardly express sufficient gratitude. A 
Memoir of Mirza-aboul-Hassan, the Persian ambassador, ii 
subjoined, from the Literary Gazette. 

Before we quit this volume, it is necessary to observe what the 
author says of Persian customs : ''they have a decided aversion to 
the sea, and do not like to trust themselves on that element. This 
prejudice is the reason of their not having a navy." ■ Thus, it 
appears, no change has taken place in their prejudices ; but ve 
soon after find a lamentable degeneracy from the probity men- 
tioned by Herodotus : 

It must be allowed, that under the most affable and seducing ex- 
terior, the Persians are deficient in candor and good faith : they are said 
to have a predilection for bombast, dissimulation, and lying .... In the 
most serious afifairs, as in the common transactions of life, they appear to 
have a decided antipathy to Turks; and the foreigner who would have.the 
simplicity to believe their assertions, and give credit to their protestations, 
would infallibly become the dupe of the most false and cunning of their 
kind. It is necessary, therefore, under the penally of falling into con- 
tempt, never to appear fully convinced by their discourse ; and to pre- 
serve with them a decided air of incredulity, and even of superiority, is 
the only means of eluding their deceit, c. xix. 

When it is recollected that the Persians, contrary to the 
Turks, extend the salam to all persons, this urbanity cannot 
appear entirely disinterested. 



c. xvui. 
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Let us, hovteveTf do them justice in another point : you would be 
displeased with me if [ were to detail only their faults and defects. The 
Persians are full of wit and comprehension; they adopt with facility, and 
without any scruple of conscience, the foreign customs which appear 
to be superior to their own ; and were it not for the immense distance 
by which they are separated from Europe, they would be susceptible of 
rapid advances in civilization. — Ibid, 

In this disposition to receive improvement we discern the 
same liberal spirit which actuated the Persian kings in their 
treatment of Greek exiles. It is remarked by a celebrated 
traveller, that the dynasty from Cyrus to Darius Codomannus 
was of Jewish extraction ; and that in the feast of Purim was 
celebrated the Magiphonia, or massacre of the priesthood, com- 
manded by Darius, at the instigation of Artistona, or Esther. 
So far may be correct^ but the supposition that Ezra and Zo- 
roaster are the same person, we know not how to admit. A 
curious mistake, of the peptic kind, occurs at page 48, where 
M. Tancoigne confounds Kidjeree with Pilaw. 
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1. '/0'ft^vi]^ xigoL] This periphrasis is very common both in 
Greek and Latin poets. In prose Vl aSsX^i^ '/(r/ti^vi} would have 
been sufficient in poetry : periphrastic modes of expression are 
diligently cultivated. 'Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor/ 
for Hercules or HercuHs labor. Hor. fiiri *Hga)c\elri. Horn. 

2. Ti] Tliis is the reading of Brunck, and then ottoTov would 
be redundant. Erfurdt reads on the particle^ and says that the 
Greeks loved to mix together different constructions ; as where 
they join on or otto)^ to an infinitive instead of an indie, or optat. 
mood. Still the difficulty is only shifted and not removed, for 
in the latter supposition ?n is unnecessary. Erfurdt quotes in 
support of his reading a parallel construction from CE. K. 1401 . 

api (LOU [lefLvritrd't ort 
oV ipya ipoLoroLs Vixiv, glra ^eug *twv 
OTToV i7rga(r(rov avdis\ 
The common reading is hi. 
, TOBV aw* OlSkou xaxwv] the evils re^uUingfrom Oedipus ; what 
those evils were, we are told in QE R. 1283, 
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VUV Sff T^Sf i^fJ^pf 
CTTfvayftoj, aT)), iivaros, aW^vvrj' xaxcov 
o<r* ear* wavreov ivofuuT, oiiiv har arov. 

4. ^rijpioy] This word is substituted b; Brunck as pr^ki 
commatis et analogice regulis baud repugnans, for the old atod 
absurd reading of anjj ireg. Person suggests cfnjj fpgov, which 
is preferable to Brunck's reading, as it does not render the 
coinage of a word necessary. 

7. r{ TOUT* , . . x^guyfta] This is a very comniOD idiom in the 
Greek tragic and other writers, which is sometimes ioiitated bj 
the Latin poets. In our idiom we should write more fully 
though not more plainly : 

t/ ecTTi TOUTO x^poyfta o x. T. A. 

Here. F. 1 132. t«V o\I/iy r^vSf Stfpxojxai; 

Qfiis novus hie nostris successit sedibus hospes i Virg. iEn. 
IV. 10. 

g. e^eis Ti] sp^o) here and in many other places denotes^ scio, 
calleOy from its original meaning of habeo, teneo, possideo. 
So Plato de Republ. ii. ovx, t^m o ti Xtyco Iv rm Tragovrh I 
know not what to say on the present occasion. 

1 1 . Ijxo)] When the personal pronoun lyeo is emphatic in the 
gen. dat. and accusative singular^ the f is prefixed, as^ ifAov, efuif 
h[i»i, otherwise not. 

18. lo-Ts^^Sijftev Suo] Here the plural verb agrees with tk 
dual noun ; the converse also frequently occurs where the plural 
noun is found with the verb dual. 

18. ^i/iSij] This is the 1st person sing, of the preterpluperf. 
middle from el^eco and is thus declined : "Hiieot — ^Si^, ^00^ — ^B^, 
^Sse or YJhev — ?8g<v, T^hlrov — '^(TTov, pelrviv — p<rT)jv, ^Seijxey — fo-f^, 
fjhiTe — >3<rT6, ^h(rav — jfo"av. 

19* (0$ [J^ovvi xXvoig] Where a purpose^ end^ result is denoted 
by the help of the particles eo$, Tva, 0($ga, &c. 

I. If both the action and purpose belong entirely to time 
past, the purpose is denoted by the optative mood only. 

II. If the action belong to time present or future, the pur- 
pose is denoted by the subjunctive, and not otherwise. 

IxTrlftTro) or Ix7rg/x,\l/flw <re ms xXvYig not eog xXvotg. 
If gVgjUr^-ov or l^hsfi^i <rs 00$ x\6oi$ not eog xXrfjjf . 
20. xaXx^^^^^^*] >^oLXx,ciivo} is explained by Suidas xoltoL jSa- 
^og fAegifivaiv. xiXx^ ^^ ^'^® g^**"* of the purple, which ascending 
from the depths of the sea, dyes a most beautiful color. 

22. arifioLO-ag e^si] Tiiis is stronger than ^rl(Lot(re. ^» with 
the participle of the aorist denotes the continuance of the 
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action expressed by tlie parttcipie. Habeo in Latin is some- 
times used in the same way, infr. 32. 

quia niulta quoque in se 
J Semina habent ignis stupae taedaeque tenentes. Lucr. vi. 898. 
23. (ru9 S/xj %pii<yfl«U 8ix«ia] xvtw sc. 'EreoKKei is understood 
after ;^^i]0'd6}f, when two verbs^ or a verb and a participle govern- 
ing different cases, (as ixgvife and XP^^^^^^) ^^^^^ equally to the 
same noun : the Greeks, in order to avoid an inharmonious repe- 
tition of the proper name or pronoun, use the noun only once, 
governed by one of the verbs, and omit with the other. See 
Porson, Med. 734. 

25. ivTii^ov] This adjective seems to agree with the idea of 
rafov implied in Sxpu^fe xotroi x^<>vo$. so Orestes, 1003. 

'EAffvijy xraycoftev, Mevi?s.eco Xu7)}V Tnxppiv, where Xuttyiv is put in 
apposition with the idea of murder contained in xravMjxsv, as if 
the sentence had run thus : '£X£V)]$ ^ovov irgi^cofjLev. 

£7. iTtTtiocyigux^ai] It has been proclaimed out or aloud. 
29. axAoucTTov, uTu^ov] This was considered by the ancients 
the greatest indignity that could be offered to the dead. £Ipe- 
nor in the Odyssey thus prays to Ulysses: 

M^ yi aKXavcTTOVf StSavrov l(ov omiev KotraXelTreiv 
NoiT^io'Mf, fjufj Toi Ti ismf [Jt^YiVifAoi yivaoiMH. Odyss. A, 66. 
and the Ghost of Polydorus in the Hecuba, complains that his 
body was tossed about by the waves axXautrro;, aja^og. Hec. 30. 
^. oicovcig ykoKuv it^a^uxjpov] Aj. 841. 

^i^dao xvirh TTpo^XriTogf oioovols ^' ^\mp. 
and . • 1083. MXX' afx^l ;^\cupav ^iiJ^ctiov lxj3aj3Ai}ft6vo$ 

OjpVKTi fopfiy^ Trapciklois yevYi<reTeii. 
The decreets thus given Phoen. 1659. 

XYigi^BTcu is %is'i Kct^iJi^lotg tuSs 
OS av nxpov rovS' ig KaTota-rifcov uKm 
ij yj x^\6'jrTa3v, iivaTOV otvroL>^Xot^6TM, 
say 3* axXuvirTOv, ara^, olcovolg fiopav, 
31. Toy ayetSiv] The article is frequently used to express 
sarcasm, aa h^re, £. to increase the pathos, 3. sometimes to ex- 
cite admiration, and 4. to convey indignation, 
xreivfi fit xpu^ou, tov raXociTreogov, %ap<y 
^evog irarpmog. Hec. 25. and Antig, 274. 919- 9^^2. and 

Soph. Electr. 300. 
33. [lij oi] ft^ and 19, when preceding ov, only form one syllable 
in scanning : infr. v. 263. vj and ftij form a crasis with eiiivat, 
to that ^ or ft^ etS^vai is a cretic. Th^ more imusual erases are 
ft^ airog. Iph. T. lOlO. ?j olx^i^tar aiLoc Soph. Trach. 84. vj 
fuymittv. Eurip. Electr. 1104. See Monk. Hipp. 1331. 
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34. itfoxtifv^ona] The future participle is joined wUh* a verir' 
to express the object or purpose of that verb. 

36. f ovoy— 8i)jxoXfU(rTov] The punishment of stoning to death 
is frequently alluded to in ancient writers. In Homer II. T. 
Hector tells Paris that he deserves to suffer this death. 

Aahoif wco x»Taya xaxoov Jvtp^' 3(r<r« lofya^X tbotigh there 
seems to be no foundation for Potter's opinion that this puiiisb- 
ment was appropriated originally to persons taken tn adultery; 
though doubtless from the nature of the case, it would be so ap- 

tlied as a method of inflicting summary justice, 
n ^sch. S. Theb. 201. 

Aivtrrriqot ^llou 8* our* jxiy ^w)^ jxopov. 
In the Orestes of Euripides, this punishment is awarded 
against Orestes and Electra for murdering their mother. 

xvpta rjo ^jxe^a, 
fv ^ Sic/crsi 4/^^oy *Apyimv ifoyA^^ 
f! ;^p^ tavffiv veo XtvclfJLoo virpoofiMU, Or. 48^ 

and again^ *05 tiTr 'Ojecmjy xai cr' airoxTiivai irrrpoij 

j3«XXoyT«j. Or. 904. 
Ajax 738. . . . . w; oux ajxeVoi 

tJ fi^ ou »8Tpoi(ri %eig xotTo^oLvtus iavtlv, 
Demosth. vep) ori^. rov 8' uroxouiiy roig wriTarro/xivo*^ Airo- 
^}}yafkcvov Kvf(rl\ov xotraXitoixruifres, 

Thus cruel death was seldom inflicted by the Romans, though 
under the Mosaic law there were eighteen offences for which it 
was the penalty. 

37. <ro)] fjLo) and ao) are frequently used in what apparentbf 
is a redundant sense, though, as here, they admit of a satisfac- 
tory explanation. '* This is the case /br yowr information" 
Hec. 194. uyyiWoviT*' 'ApyiloDv 8ofa» 

4/^0) ras (rag irBgl jxoi ^v^eig, 
concerning your life to my sorrow. 

'' Ita haec pronomina vapiXxovcriv ut latentem afferant secum 
significationem quandam. Notant enim vel aliquid nescio quo- 
modo imperiose pro^tum, vel tenerum affectum.'' Hoogeveeo 
ad Viger. p. 132. cf^ Fischer, ad Helleri grammat. p. 170. 

39* Xuouo-* av ri '^fLirrowra] This passage has caused much 
discussion in consequence of the disjunctive particle 9. The 
old reading is iairrova'a, which does not agree with Xxjovtra so 
connected, because the act of burial was a violation of the law. 
Brunck does not seem to have much improved the passage by 
reading * ^iitrova-ot, in the sense of adstringens ; for the question 
was not about tightening (supposing, which is very doubtful^ 
that i^aitrw can bear such an interpretation) but of loosening 
the law. Erfurdt seems inclined to adopt the emendation of 
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Heraldus, Xovov<r* uv ^ iatrroixra. The washing of the dead 
body^ ihough a customary rite paid to the dead, was not so out- 
rageous an offence against the law of CreOn as the burial of 
Polynices. [In Eurip. Phoen. I66I. 

^\) S' olKXol vexpcS kotJTpu Trepi^uXelv [u iaJ\ 
and Ismene appears to make this objection for the purpose of 
showing her sister the impropriety of violating the law in a re- 
mote as well as in ah actual manner. 

41. ^vfiTFovrjo-eig xa) ^vvepyaa-ei] There is the same distinction 
between vovo$ and epyov, as between the corresponding words 
labor and opus in Latin. Labor and Ttovo^ is the exertion em- 
ployed, and ipyov and opus is the effect produced by that exer- 
tion. '* Consider if you will join in the labor or exertion, and 
be a party to the effect produced^ namely the burial of Poly- 
nices." 

42. To3 yvwiun^q itcT fl ;] in what possible part of the region 
of thought are you i ttoO being an adverb of place governs a 
genitive, and yycojx)]^ is here used as a noun metaphorically, de- 
noting place. J7oT8 denotes impatience in the speaker. 

44. % yag] This phrase is used at the beginning of an inter- 
rogative sentence, in the sense of iv vero } an ergo revera f or 
quid enim f which latter is frequently met with in Cicero, it 
may be rendered in English by ''what?" In Plato it is 
found at the end of the sentence, calling attention, and requi* 
ring an answer to the foregoing assertion ; Muvlav yap riva ef^» 
iTuy^ev elven rev fgooTu. ij yap ; for we said that love was a kind 
of madness. Did we not? Plato, Phaed. 

avoppviTov TT^Xei] For the government and construction of 
anoftpnYTOVy see above, at line £5. or supply ov, as the nom. or ace. 
absol. 

46. a>Ji<To\ueLi\ I shall be detected, in a passive signification, 
in which sense the future middle is frequently taken. ' Professor 
Monk has noticed four different forms of futures in a passive 
sense: 1st, the future middle; 2nd, the paulo post futurum ; 3, 
the 1st future passive; and 4th, the 2hd future passive, which 
Porson informs us is not often used by the tragic writers. The 
futures middle used passively in the Greek tragedies are the 
'following : Xl^ojxai, TijA^coiiai^ o'rf^^o'Ojxai, xt}^u^o]xai, aXaxrojji^ai, 
ia<rofji,ai, f/Lio'rjfroiJi.at, (TTvyi^o[Lai, Si^Xeuo'Ojxai, fiov\e6(roiiat, ivi^ofjiaif 
ap^of/^at, hla^o(xai, emTa^ofiat. See Monk's Hippol. 1458. and 
Matthias's Gram. p. 722. 

48. ilgyeiv] Some grammarians draw a distinction in the 
meaning of iipyuv according to its breathing ; eigyeiv with the 
soft breathing is excludo ; t!pynv with the aspirate is iiicludo ; 
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and this passage justifies the remark as far as relates to tiie 
former. 

-— fuira] f/LSTst is here put for lumtrri. When the prepositions 
8^2, yLtroLy vupoi and Trtg) are used to express Sir9(rTi, [MTta'Ti, 8cc» 
their penult is accentuated. 

52. o\|/ff»^ iga^uf} In CE. R. v. 1275. Sophocles uses nearly 
the same terms : — 

TOiarJT Bfviivm, ^roXXaxif Tf xou% ifru^, 
i^pouTiT i'jrulpccy fixi^otpa. 
54. vXexraio'iv apravuKri] In (£. R. 1263. 
xgejxoo'T^v T^v ywetix' lo*! /Bojxev 
TXexrai^ hwpoiig 0|XT69rXey/xevi}v. 
Antigone is seen hanging in tlie subterraneous cave. infr. 1221. 
T^v fiiv xgtfiourrriy lx6)^iyog xart/SofAfV 
figoX^ ]xtrctf$6f o'fvSovo^ xa8i)|Xj(A6yi)v. 
56. fto^gov xoivov .... %fpoTv] " wrought a common destruc- 
tion upon each other zvith their hands.*' %epo7v is here the dative 
of the instrument after xaTilpyoiffavTO, and not governed of the 
preposition im, Herman wishes to tead nroAXi^Aofv x^P^^^f ^^^ 
tinuis cxdibusy so that the words may refer to the previous 
death of their mother ; but there seems no necessity for an} 
alteration. 

6l. Touro [lev] This expression as also 'trganov (liv, when fol- 
lowed by TovTo ii, TOUT* autigy or ihrena as here — must be traos* 
lated *' in the first place ;" the latter, *' in the second place.^ 
see below v. 165., and Herman's annot. on Viger p. 627. 

64. x£ri] The iota ought not to be here subjoined to tlis 
alpha. The rule of subjoining the iota as laid down by Porsoo 
is this : when xou forms a crasis with a diphthong contauuBg 
an iota, the iota is subscribed ; otherwise not. 

xoi) TOLVT axoue4y] This sentence is governed of cSa're ; 'we 
are commanded by our superiors, so that we ought to liaten to 
these orders. 

aXy/ova] The antepenult^ Ais word is long. la. the At- 
iic dialect, the penult of comparatives in iaov is always long; 
in the other dialects, it is always short. 
Hom. II. B. ro5 xai uTto yXaxroyjs ftlXiro^ yXux/cov j&ssy-o^* 

Theocr. Id. i. 'Aitov, c3 wo/ft^y, to tbov ftiXog 

67. toi( gy . . .] Fragm. Eur. Alcmene in Stobaeus. 60. 

'Aei 8' upi(TXBiy roig xparovo'i' raura yip 
^QuXoig apKTToi. 
71. xe7yoy 8* lyci SarJ/oo] Phoen. 1685. 

eyoD cfs iu^eo^ xay airevviirri no\i$ 
oAX' suxXies ^oi ivo ^IXoa xeTafiai viKoti, 
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74. %a¥0Vfy{iva9'u] Having done every thing, 'jrivoupyos and 
the verb derived from it is generally taken in a bad sense ; vanvp- 
yo$ a man who would do any thing, i. e. any thing wrong ; a 
villain. Here the ^erb is not ^o used. 

74. hri) wXs/cov .... hiih] Cicero ad Atticum 12, 18. Lon- 
gum illud tempos, cum nou ero, niagis me movet^ quam hoc 
exiguum. 
So also Palladas epigr. 144. 

vocov ^qivov Iv9«5f fjLifjLvets, 
(OS TT^hg IksIvov !)^oy [l^tol raxtra /3/ov ; 

The elliptic expression t»v hdah, if fully written, would run 
thus : Tou, ov SsT jx' apecKstv roig hvSah, 

76. ttlei] Poraon after Pierson reads this without the diph- 
thong, as) : the quantity of the penult is common. Suidas says, 
that there are eleven different forms of as/. Herman quotes a 
passage from Koen. ad Gregor. p. l60., which makes out 12 
forma ; though it only gives 6 : alei, alsv, ale$ poetic^ ; dtl, dii, 
And at iBolic^. See Porson's suppl. xviii. 

80. irpo5;^o»*] You may hold this be/ore yourself, you may 
allege this as an excuse for your non-intei^ference. 
• r Si. iropcuff-oftai] In the strict sense of the middle voice, vo- 
ftuM, I make others go ; Tfopevofjt^ou, I make myself go, — 1 go. 

85. iroXXov ixiioov] Porson Hec. 624. suggests the reading 
TPXsiov i^iioov, if voWov be retained, it must be remembered 
that it is the old accusative neuter from the obsolete voAAo^, 
for which voXli^ and toXu subsequently were used. 

89* oIS' apia-KOwr*] After the verbs olSa, eu<r6avofi,ui, yim<rx€o, 
fjMviotyoo, [Lipi^vyiiMLi, and some others, the Greeks place the par- 
ticiple, and not the infinitive mood. Thus oUot agia-xnv would 
not be Greek, though scio me placere is very good Latin. The 
Latin poets sometimes imitate this construction. Virg. Mn^ ii. 
sensit medios dilapsus in hostes. Also Milton Par. L. ix. 792. 
And knew not eating death. 

The participles thus joined with the verbs above mentioned 
are generally those of the present, future, and perfect ; more 
rarely that of the 1st aorist^ though some few instances of 
this tense may be found. 

91* TreTFaia-oiMu] This is called the pauIo post futurum, but 
rightly considered by Professor Monk as one form of the future 
passive ; as it always has a passive signification. 

92. ex^ipeivel] This should be read e;^9ag}j. The tragic 
writers never used the form e^Spaivw, but always l%9«igo). See 
Porson, Med. 555. 

95, 'AW' ia fit] iu here only forms one syllable. In CE. C. 
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1 192. it also occurs as a monosyllable, or rather forms a crasis 
with eivTov in a very awkward situation* 

'AK\' ia *Mr iW) xaT€f)oi^ yovai xaxa), for ta aMv. 
98. T(r9*] from T(r)}|*i, but at v. 71. t(r6' is from •!;«,/. 
100. 'Akt)s ae\lov) Addresses to the sun, as the witness either 
of prosperous or disastrous occurrences, frequently occur in tha 
writings of the poets. Phoen. 1 . 

'/2 T^v ev acTpoi^ ouguvou rlfivoov 68ov 

"HXiB, ioui$ ItcKQitTiv t\\lfTV(ov ^Xoya, 

axrly i^r^xag, 
Euripides has used the same or nearly similar address in an epi- 
gram. Athenae, ii. p. 6I. 

c3 rov ayripuvrov noKov altipos, vjKie riiLVoov, 
^ Ap elSsf TOiovS* ojxjxari 'KpMe friiog ; 

Milton who originally projected a tragic, not an epic poem, 
had intended to introduce Satan addressing the Sun by way 
of'jrpoKoyo; : the address itself is still retained iathe Paradise 
Lost : '' O thou that with surpassing lustre crown'd,'' &c. 

101 • hrrwrrvXco] Boeotian Thebes was distinguished for hav- 
ing seven gates, (for the names of which see Porson, Phoen. 
1150.) and Egyptian Thebes for having one hundred. See He- 
rod, lib. ii. 

106. Kevxaa-mv] The three tragic poets all agree in attribut- 
ing to the Argives white shields — Xsvxijf %t^vo; below alludes 
to the same circumstance — 

Phoen. 1115. Xeuxua-vtv eWopeoiiev *Apyeloov CTpurov, 
Sept. Theb. 89. 6 \B6xa(r7ri$ SpvvTon Xed>$, 

108. o^VTspco] with a sharper bit, sc. than that with which he 
came to invade Thebes. The glossary explains o^vripeo by ta- 

116. i^nroxoftot^ xopuflecro-f] An Homeric expression. 

\Q6, ipixovTt] Thebes is most * probably alluded to here, 
though Erfurdt thinks that an enemy in general is only meanl^ 
the dragon being the supposed natural foe of the eagle. But 
it appears more likely that the term is here used from allusion 
to the story of the Thebans being sprung from the dragon's 
teeth. 

1£8. unepex^Saipet] exceedingly hates. The same sentiment 
is found, iEsch. Sept. Theb. 829. 

Zeu^ TOi xoXaoT^; twv vvegxo'jrwv iyaif 
^govYifioiTwv gTreKTiv, tviuvo^ fiagv$. 
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And Herodotus frequently makes a similar remark^ vii. 10. 
^iXsf 1 yoip 6 Osoj ToL tnrege^ovTa volvtu xoKovsiv, 

133. ogfMovT*] This word must refer to Capaneus, though we 
should regularly expect oqfMovrai to agree with (r(pag, 
Phoen. 1 196. "HSi) 8' vvegfiuivovTu ysla-a rei^ecov 

jSaXXfi xegoLVvco Zevg viV sc, Capaneus. 
135. irvff^ogos] The fire-bearer : iciq^opog would mean fire- 
born ; so lAriTpOKToyog, a Oian who kills, fivfTpoxTovog a man who 
is killed by, his mother. Capaneus is called 'Kvg^oQOSf because 
he threatened to burn the city. He wore a badge on his shield : 
yujxvoy uyipu wg^opov ^pwcroTj Se fcovu ypaiifi^airiy, wgriirco woXiv. 
Sept. ad Tbeb. 430. 

. 138. tlxjs S' aXX«] Here Sophocles has imitated iEsch. Theb. 
346. 

"AWog 8' akXov oiyeiy 
^oveuffiy ra 8e xol) wp^ogu' 
xanvcS yjpodviTM i:o\i<r[C ivav 
lJi,onvofi,tya$ 8* kvi'/rvsl AoLoHfiag 
(itulvoov euo-l/Seiav "Apiig. 
140. Jf^i^asipo^] This word is here applied to Mars, to ex- 
press his impetuosity ; like that of the right hand horse in a 
chariot. £sch. Agam. 1651. dei^cribes a brave and strong 
man^ as ceigoipogoy xpiiwyru wwXov. 

14£. T<roi irpog la-ovg] On the suggestion of Creon, Phoen. 762. 
Eteocles posts seven chieftains at the gates, to oppose the seven 
champions of the Argive army : Xtrovg To-okti ToXffft/oicrtv arrtieig. 

143. TgoTTuicp] This is one of the many epithets given to Ju- 
piter, and designates him in his capacity of presiding over the 
rout or flight of an army in battle. Below, v. 659* he is called 
Zsvg BuvonfjLog, 

; 148. *AXXoiydp] These two particles are frequently found 
together, a\Ku connected with a sentence which contains some 
objection to the remark immediately preceding, and yoip with 
one giving the grounds of such objecion. Brunck's punctuation 
of this passage is incorrect.: a comma should be placed at 
Bij&aL, and then aXXoi will go along "W'ith iicriai. In some cases 
where iWoi yap occur, the reason only for the objection is 
given, and the objection itself is omitted, as below, v. 155. 

*A\\' oSf yap 8)^ fia(ri\sbg .... Here is no sentence with 
which aXXot, can be connected : (riyoojxsv or some similar word 
must be supplied, (riyoo/xfy is expressed, Hec. 712. 
. «' . 'ilXX' Biar^tgm yoip toDSs h(r7rorov iifAag 

*Ayau,ifji*vovogf roMivh a^iyoofuev, ^/Xai. 
This idiopa .is j^Uo found in Latin; Vii'g* ^n* >• ^^ 

Hoc regnum Dea gentibus esse, 
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Si qua fata sinant, jani turn tenditque fovetque. 
Progeniem $ed enim Trojano a sanguine duci 
Audierat^ Tyrias olim quae verteret arces. 
But [her wishes were not likely to be accomplishedjybr sbe 
had heard, 8cc. 

J 50. kx ftcv Iri mXifAcov rm yOv] in often denotes from in the 
sense of after : rouv vuv is the genitive case not agreeing with 
%o\iiuKfVj but governed by Xijcftocruvav : this at least is Erfurdt's 
opinion ; and the passage may be thus rendered :-^after the war^ 
' let us forget the present disastrous circumstance, viz. the un- 
happy fate of the two brothers just before mentioned. 

154. 'EXeX/^eoy] ^EX^xlx^m is the reading of the Roman 
scholia ; and then the meaning will be — ^' Bacchus, who agi- 
tates Thebes with his festive revels." Schneider in his Lexi- 
con defends the common reading, and connects IXeX/^sov with 
ao;^oi, ^* May Bacchus commence the joyful cry." *E\B)dfy 
signifies to raise the cry lAeXet} ; as oIiawKm, to cry oTftoi ; aiafyo, to 
cry aia) ; ototu^cu, to cry ototo) ; co^co, to cry c! ; and some others. 
158. epecrareov] properly rowing. The Attic writers con- 
stantly use metaphors borrowed from the sea and aiaritime 
affairs ; and this probably in the case of the tragic poets, to 
gratify their Athenian audience, who were proud of their su- 
periority by sea. 

162. rot ftev Se tfoXsq^'] The city is here represented under 
the similitude of a ship, which having been tossed in a violent 
storm, and blown on its side, is righted again : iqiwcav conveys 
the same idea as 6<m] in Orest. 69B. 

xoLi vaug yotp, evraieiiru irpog fiiuv froi), 
e^u^iv, gcTTij 8* aiiig. 
It would be endless to quote the instances where a state and 
the management of its affairs are described under nautical terms : 
Sept. Theb. 2. Jctti^ (pvXotfrdBi irpSiyog Iv 9rpujxvi) froXttag, 

Oluxoi vcDjxcDy; 
Hor. Od. i. O navis, referent in mare te novi 

Fluctus, &c. 
164. vfiag ...ex vavTm 8i;^a] You selected out of all, evei; 
chance person whom the convoking herald met, being not fit 
for political deliberation. In Virg. ^n. ix. 226. a similar se* 
lection is made : 

Ductores Teucrum primi et delecta juventus 
Consilium summis regni de rebus habebant. 
1 66. Jpovwv asl xpuTri] atl must not be connected with ct- 
fiovTug or elScJj, but with xparij, " the existing power of the 
throne,'' or '* the power of the throne/or the time being." *0 
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ii) fiwnX^S is not, who is always king, but the reigning king; 
the kingybr the time being. 

174. ay%«a-Tf7a] ayp^iare/av is the reading of one Ms. which if 
ay^Kmietf us exists^ is objectionable on account of the metre, as 
a spondee would thus be left in the 4th place. 

175. infuaieiv] to le^Lvn thoroughly . 

181. ySy Tff xat^viXai ioxsT] TtiXui SoxeT would have been suffi- 
cient to express the notion of past and present ; for icuXai with 
a present tense signifies that the action of the verb has existed 
for some time, and still exists ; but voy is joined with vaXai em- 
phatically, as in Incert. Trag. Eur. fr. 149. 

Ijxo/ ys vOy Tff xa) vuXai Soxetv 

vovov$ ogwvrug tig 0(rovg ^uTEyojXgy. 
See Plato Gorgias, §. 43. 

ravra eXeyoy xa) rire, xai vtiv Xeyw. 
182. avr) tyjs] Though comparatives generally take after them 
a genitive without a preposition, yet sometimes the genitive 
is governed by uvt), as here, or vgo. See Markland. Eur. Suppl. 
419. 

Aridtoph. Vesp. 210. ^ i^oi xpeirrov ^v 

rvjpeiy S^imwiv avr) tovtov tou vargog. 
Herod, i, 62. Olo-iv ^ rvpavvlg vpo iKevieplvig ^v ua-iroiirTOTepov. 
Zsug h itoLvV opoov uef] Menand« TavTij yug lori Tavra ts /3xI 
nei Oeig. 

Soph* Electr. 175. eori fiiyug hv ougivco 

Zebg og e^opd vivru xu) xpart/yei. 
Hes.^Epy. irivTa iidov Aiog 6^iaXfMg xai voLvra vovi<rag. 
185* "Amif] irii is used in the tragic writers to signify any 
calamity, especially that which is inflicted by Providence. 
Monk Hipp. 276. 

190. irXiomg ipi^g] See above at vv. 158 and l62. 

rou^ ^/Xou$ Toioujxgfia] we make friends^or ourselves. 

194. og 'froXsoog^noXeng is here a dissyllable, as in the line quo- 
ted above : 

SoTTig ^vXaccei vgoiyag Iv vpvfi^vrj toAsco^. 

195. ^rayr' agia-Tewrag hpX] Eteocles was victorious in the 
contest between Polynices and himself. See the account, Phoen. 
1392. 

196. I^ayv/crai] The Schol. explains this : — Iw) tco ra^eo 6<rlu)g 
woifiO-M, Angl. '* to pay all the funereal honors." 

197. noXwelxr^v xiyto'] These words seem to be inserted for 
the information of the spectators in the theatre, rather than to 
specify to the chorus, who was the brother of Eteocles ; be- 
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cause as CEdipus had only two sons, the chorus could pot he 
supposed ignorant of the person meant by rov ^t/vaifcov. See 
Valckenaer Phwn. 994. who says — *' Quern intelligaqt, ubi 
res auditor! paulo videri poterat obscurior, sic designare aolent 
in tragoediis." 

Phoen. 1000. yeipff vvv, w^ er^y %oh^ xao'iyv^riiy ftoXcoy, 

ijf frpaoTU fc^o-Toy uKxvir*, '/oxaonjy Xiyw. 
Creon could not be unacquainted with the name of the pqnou 
who nursed his son Menoeceus. cf. Iph. T. 1304. Androm. 805. 

205. iav S* utuTnov] Sept. Theb. 1015. contains the same 
proclamation : 

TQUTOv S* aSeX^ov rov$ff IIoXvvtlKoug vtxpov 



ii 



TufivT oLTifi,oD$ TOUTTnlfiiov XajSsTv 

jx^r 6^v[i>o\7POi$ 9r^0(r(rej3eiy oIjxa)y/xfle(riy, 
ehai S* arijxoy ix^ogag fikm ugro. 

211. (To} raur' . . .] This passage has caused considerabk 
difficulty, and excited much discussion. Scaliger and Reiske 
have supposed that a line is lost between Kpiov and rov r^k 
which might have been somewhat after the following form : 

jx^ ^vvioivovTet$ af /cojx' e^eiv T(roy, 
and to this opinion Erfurdt inclines. The chief difficulty lid 
in the government of roy tvayovv and eujxsy^. Herman proposes 
ufi^l T sujxey^ instead of xu) tov e^jxey^ ; but though vi'here two 
substantives governed by the same preposition are connected 
together by the copulative^ the preposition is frequently found 
with the latter^ yet this emendation is objectionable on account 
of the omission of the particle tov, which seems necessary. 
(TOf TuvT apio'xei, '^ the same things with you please me^^' that 
isy the same things which please you, please me ; and the ac- 
cusatives must be governed by e\g or Im^ though it may not 
perhaps be easy to justify such an ellipse by examples. 

215. cJ^ av o-xoTToi] This dependent sentence is governed by 
o^are or some similar word, and the construction is by no means 
uncommon. See Dawes's Misc. Crit. Eteocles in Phoen. 
732. says, []xgftvi)(ro aut si quid tale] «^ ou xaflgfoo ru^ian Up 
(TTparov. 

222. iroXXaxts SicuAecrey] The aorist as well as the preter- 
imperfect, with or without ay, expresses frequency of occur- 
rence, when it is not joined, as it is here, with voX\axif. 
Matthiae extends this remark to all the tenses^ p. 735. 
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See Orcst. 698. 

Hor. Od. i. 34. hinc apicera rapax 

Fortuna cum stridore acuto 
Sustulit : hie posuisse gauddl. 
235. iXirtSos • • .ieipetyfiivosi igi(r(reoi8, prdperly, to include in 
the hand ; from ipa^ manus ; thence arripio^ apprebendo, in the 
same sense nearly as KotruXaiu^oLVoD ; and i\vlh% dt^payfievog may 
mean — •* being seized with ihe expectation/' 'E\ir)s is a word 
mediae significationis, and denotes expectation; expectation 
of good is Aope ; and this is frequently its proper interpreta- 
tion, though not here. One Ms. has irefpayf/^evos. The Schol. 
explains h^puyfiivos by the word ysvixij/xevo^. 

2,46. iailftcs] This could scarcely be styled a burial in the 
general acceptation of the term, since Antigone had only 
sprinkled a little dust over the body ; but this was deemed 
sufficient^ where tiiiie or opportunity was not given for any 
thing further to be done. Cic. de Leg. ii. says, humatos pro- 
pria dictos esse eos, quos humus injecta contegeret. Horace 
makes the ghost of the uuburied Archytas ask the sailor : 
Quanquam festinas^ non est mora longa^ licebit, 

Injecto ter pulvere^ curras. Od. i. 28. sub fin. 

Palinurus, JEn. vi. 365. 

£ripe me his, invicte, malis ; aut tu mihi terram, 
Iinice, uamque potes. 
€49* ouTf • . • ouj Though we should have regularly expected, 
where ovn precedes, that om should follow; yet this is not always 
8o : the subsequent negative, as here, is sometimes found with- 
out the copula — infr. 257. 06, praegresso ovtb^ aliquot 
.^Eschyli exemplis confirmari poterit. ScbsefFer's notes at v. 

607. 

£53. j^jxtv ^jCM^oVxoTO^] In Sophocles the last syllable of ^jxtv 
and u/x»y is generally short: they are written indifferently ^jxiv, 
SjUrty, or ^jxiv, vp^v. . Porson says, Hac scribendi ratione saepis- 
sime (fortasse semper, vide Aj. 689* Electr. 255. 454*) usus 
est Sophocles. Ihe third of these instances is easily altered : 
in the first, a Mss. reads ^fupv. Another instance might have been 
given by Porson. 

CE R. 631. xMplay l* u/xiv opw. 
The same syllable is long in Eurip. and Soph. 

256. Ayoi f euvovro^ &s\ Brunck understands this, ** as of 
one avoiding pollution ;" but ayos may be the nominative case ^ 
referring to xow^, and then we may translate, " and there was a 
thin scattering of dust on him ; as the piacular offering ot 
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one who was aTJoidttlg us, or trjrbi|; lo escape fHwcciwmrfi in 

this latter sense ayo$ is used at v. 775. 

fopfiiis too-oSto? , mg ay^g fuivov, vpoiitg. 
The schof. seems to fiivor Brunck's interpretation : o« mx^ 
oprnvres Srotfof, xai futi lyajunja-dcftfyoi xoviv ivaytlg thcu ISoxetnr. 
iElian. Var. Hist. lib. v. c. 14. Fojxof y«^ oiros'Amnlg, tf if 

260. ^Aoi^ ikiyxBOf] This is an instance of the noflMoatifas 
pendens or absolutuSi which occurs sometimes, and arises fron 
the inattention or oversight of the writer to preserve the lep> 
timate construction required by the strictness of ajntax. 
Phcen. ago. MiXXm Si irif/i,x§iv fik' OiSiVou nXfim; yi^os 

Mavreia ^Bftvoi, Ao^ioo r far' i^if»ff 
'£» r»? hr9^rpi'nvawf''ApYAt «'^iv» 
where j^XXovro^ kXeivov y^you would he the regular cooattiiGlioab 
Hipp. 22. Toiir^XXeLii 

£65. aXX' If^fioys to p,vi tHiveii] ft^ tlSfyai forraiDg a crasi^ 
only make a cretic^ but still the metre is defective^ th^re bMg 
left an anapasst in the 5th place. Porson at Med, J40. raadf 
i^vyt, which removes the metrical objection ; but alill the (MV- 
per tense required here is the imperfect. Erfurdt oaiita ^be^ftli^ 
cle, and reads oAX' e^suyt fcij eiSevai — which is prolNibly the 
true reading. 

£64. pk6^pov$ alpnv x^f^oiv] This is probably the moet aiMcieBt 
allusion existing of a custom for ascertaining innooteeei to 
common among our Saxon ancestors under the name of tbt 
^re-otdeai, though this lattH* practice M*as sooiewtiat difieraiC 
from the trial here mentioned^ rather corresponding to ^bH 
alluded to in ituphipvikv \ and consisted in the culprit walkim 
barefoot and blindfold over i^d-hot ploughshareb, as in Virg. 
^n. xi. 787. the family of the Hirpi, near the foot of &otat)|% 

could walk upon buk-ning coals without injury 

medium freti pietate per ignem 
Cultores niulia premimus vestigia pruna. 
Ptin, vii. £. Haud procul urbe Roma, in Faliscofum 9^o^ fin 
milise sunt paucas, quae vocantur Hirpiae, quae sacrificio Iiiiimo. 
quod fit ad montem Soractem ApolHni^ super ambustam ligni 
struem ambulantes non aduruntur ; et ob id perpetue seaatas* 
consulto militiae aliorumque niunerum vacation^m habl^nt% See 
Potter's Gr. Antiq. '* Of the Grecian Oaths/* 

£7€. iiw^fi^ V <iHk)v odx huAvw, oIS* hk] In £Upfk.4iO. Mm 
fcave ^ 
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both being an imitation of the Homeric u$Hm mk^w^ ys tfujtt^. 

£77. OTfpyei yap o^ei^] So iEsch. Pers* 251. osfAOt, xutLOV fJih 
irpooTov kyy^Kkiiv kolkol. Shakspeare, Antony and Cieop. Act. 
ii. sc. 6. 

Tho' it be honestj it is never good 
To bring bad news : give to a gracious nseasage 
An host of tongues ; but let ill tidings 
Tell themselves^ when they be felt. 
£79* /3ot;Xtuei TaAai] it&XoLi is joined to a present tense^ to 
express that the action of the verb has been continuing for 
some time and still continues. We convey the meaning of the 
words /SouXsuffi wit>m, by rendering thero^ " has been long or 
for some time considering.'^ The Latins use jamdudum with 
the present tense in the same manner : 

fjor, Odv iii, 9Q. Tyrrhena regum progenies, tibi 

Non ante verso lene merum cado. 
Cum flore, Maecenas, rosarum^ et 
Pressa tuis balanus capillis, 
Jamdudum apud me est. 
^0. iriuKr^i, npiv • • • >jr^<iiv\ Brunck connects \iym with 
vaxHTcUj and the order will be •Kwh'OA Kiymy, vph. Sec. iraiofuu 
being one of those words which require not an infinitive but 
a participle, after them* £rfurdt objects to this, and would 
make Xlyeov belong to fM(rTw<ruiy on the ground that where a 
participle or aillective is joined with an infinitive, that partici- 
ple or adjective preserves the case of the noun preceding, to 
which it refers. 

286* vaoifs vup&^aw i(\06 xava6rifi,0LTa, 

xai T^v Ixe/KfiDV xa) vofMvs hao'iuicov ;] 
If this punctuation of Bninck's be retained, y^y is governed 
of hoiaxsimv ; and this supplies an instance of a construction, 
probably common in all languages, where a verb is joined to 
two substantives of different meanings, and the verb is only 
properly applied in meaning to the nearer noun : as Prom. v. £ 1 . 
"Iv* 0UT9 fwvt^v wre rpv (tAp^¥ fiporwv where ot(/ei is proper and 
significant with luop^v, not so with ^oovr^v. 
Virg. Mil. iii. 457- 

Ipsa canat, vocemque volens atque ora resolvai. 
Henry iv. part i. acti. sc. 3. 
But there will be no occasion to have recourse to this figure if 
we adopt the punctuation suggested by Scba^jBTer r 
mw$ wufut^m ^>fii xintdvifMra 
xa) ytiv ixtbm, xa) yojxoc;; huvxiiwv ; 
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*A(r7flia; I9t]xf — is the inscription which Jocasta says^ PhceiL 
584^ Polynices would place upon the shields offered to the 
GodS| if he conquered his brother. ' 

£69. iroXeoog] A dissyllable : so in ^sch. Sept. Theb. it. 

£96. vo|xi(r/xa] ' Medium of commerce.' Eurip. OSd. fr. ▼• we 
have 

oSroi vifiKTfAOL Xsuxo; igyygog jxovov 

For the effects produced by money (independently of daily 
proof, &c« &c.) see Hor. Od.iii. 16. ^n. iii. 56. 

302. xeu fcivra^ ipyot) itMrcifieioLv ilUvotii] And to know (6y er- 
perience) the impiety of every action. 

S06. hx^aveW] Show clearly. 

316. vvv] The yDy of time is always long, and wwpHrwAfUHf. 
The ifvv of argument is common^ and a« enclitic. 

vuy w$ iiviapoos] The penult of aviu is generally loog^ 
though sometimes short. The verb aviico or an&^to baa the 
second syllable long^ as below^ 319. '^vioo in Aristophanes 
shortens the penult three times and produces it once. The 
second syllable of oivia^o; is always short in Euripides and Ari» 
stophanes, and long in Sophocles : but the third syllable is 
every where long. R. P. Phoen. 1334. See Claes, Jh 
No. Lxi. p. 138. 

Ion. 5££. vwi^y ft^ ^ava-ag ra rou fiffoD trrifAfAurx pfj^g X'P^* 

318. r/Sff; ^u$jx/^fi^J Here it will be remarked that $s be» 
comes a long syllable in consequence of the neutral p following: 
A short syllable ending with a vowel is not always made long 
before a p at the beginning of another word, but only where 
the metrical ictus falls upon that syllable so situated ; at least 
this is true in the tragic and comic writers. 

Prom. V. 712. xplf^Trrovtru ^on/laKriv ixiregSf yiwet^ Here the 
last syllable of xgiftvTouiru continues shorty because the ictus 
does not fall on it. 

CE. R. 847. TOUT fo-Tiv ^ij ToSpyov slg if^i peirov. Here the 
last syllable of hpti is long because it cfofs. The discoveiy of 
this nice distinction is due to J. Tate ; and not to the Re- 
viewer of Blomfield's Prometheus — (Quarterly Review, vol. ▼. 
p. 225.) See Kidd's Dawes, p. 285. Monk's Hipp. 46l. 
Blomf. Prom. v. 1059. 

320. XaA)j|xa] talking thing. KiXtiiua is here* used in th* 
sense of KiXos or X«X)jTijj,* the thing for the person, or ad gram- 
marians say, the abstract for the concrele. - 

Infr. 756. SouXeu/xae for SouXoj, 
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Philbct 927. ^/2 ffSp «"w, x«) vav 8fT/Aa, x«) 7r(tvovpyl»$ 

Instances constantly occur of this very common figure* 

321. ouxouv]! t is generally received as correct^ to make 
ovKovv paroxyton when it signifies non igitur^ or nonne igitur i 
and perispomenon when it denotes igitur or igiturne ? but 
£lmsley recommends, that in all cases oSxovv should be written 
as two syllables ; and the only alteration then necessary to be 
Blade will be in the punctuation of the passage where oux qSv 
occurs. * 

323. ^ Sfiivov . • ] Reiske thus renders the passage ; res gravis 
est opinio, etiam si falsa opinetur. But the ^hocking thing 
isy not that a man entertains an opinion at all, but that he en- 
tertains a false one. The meaning seems to be, ** surely it is 
a dreadful thing in the man, at least who eptertains an opinion^ 
to entertain that opinion also falsely." 

328, xptveT] The Attic future : the penult is short, and the 
Ust syllable is circumflexed; the present, xplvei, has itS'peuult 
long, and is paroxyton. 

329. oveoi o^/si] Sttms and STroog ft^ are generally joined \yitli the 
second person of the future tense, as here, sometimes with the 
third, rarely with the first. Also oVwj, ow-puj jtx-iy, Tva, &c., re- 
quire after them the fqture indicative^ or the 2nd aor. sub- 
junctive. 

334. rovro] Brunck understands this, xaroi tovto, on ac- 
count of .this superior ability; or it may be rpOro Sdivpy — »c. 
man. 

In Choeph. 580. we have a praise of man not dissimilar : 

woWot fuiv yd TQefu 

ikovrlai t^ ayxaKm xycoB^XflOv 
'AvtolIoov fipOToi$ 

irXffdoueri fiXaoTuig, xa) velsn^viov; 

MftmSa^ w^^povSf 

TT^ya TS xa) «6$o/3a- 

(Mv» xotvefAoivToov 

AlylSoov ^iVerei xmv. 

'AKK' urepToXjxov av- 

ipi$ \^pov7iiM rig Xftyoi ; 
343. xoo^ov^coy] 

Tum laqueis captare feras, et fallere vkco 
Inventum, et magnos canibus circumdare saltus : 
Atque alius latum funda jam verberat ainnem, 
Aha pelenSi pelagoque alius trabit humida lin^. 

Virg. Georg. i. 139. 
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349. npanl ii... ^npij] KfaiTtii with a gcnitite rignifies, to 
be master of, to rule over ; with an aocusative, to conquer : the 
former meaning of course applies here. 

351. wrifrrai] The old reading was ajirai. Bninck re- 
stored the preposition, because the metre (lie might alto haw 
added, the sense) required it. Here the future expresaei fre- 
quency of occurrence, 'He will lead the horse under tka yoke 
because he has frequently done so heretofore.' See Mattfa, G.G. 

354. ^vifiiiv ^goYiif/.*] The Schol. explains this by ^ anpl vm 
fUiTioopcov ^tXo(ro<pla. Herman understands it to expreaa the 
rapidity of thought ; and this is probably the regular restllt of 
learning. 

355. etarvvopi,ov$ ofy£^$]The tempers, dispositions^ or fnamiers 
proper for civU institutions. 

Soph. Aj. 640. o6x hi cvm'pifoif dpyou^ ipi/wA^^. 

356. ISiSo^aro] He taught himself, or received the knowledge. 
366. >OTs ftev xuKOv, aXXor' hr Mxiv] When two nouos are 

governed by the same preposition, the preposition is frequency 
placed only with the latter noun. 

Hec. 'AKk' % viwf, Td wpo$ fieofiws. 

Phoen. 1290. Mixkwv S« ^rl/xTtn^ fit' Ol^lirw xXuvis y^ 

MirrtM 4rtfA,¥a, Ao^lou t hw* Wy(ipoL$. ' 
So Hor. Od. iii. 35. Quas nemoraaut quos agor ki specus? 
See Bentley in loc. 

373. |*^t' €ju,o) X9tpi(mog yevoiro] 

Hor. Od. iii. 2. . vetabo, qui Cereris aaeram 

Vulgarit arcanae, sub iisdem 
Sittrabibus, 
<rvoX^ 7^] 'I'his expression is expiakied by Suidas, evS* Zkm, 

CE. R. 434. (TXI^ y A oJieouwj rw^ s/biov; ^io-reiXafiri^v^ 

Hor. Grata superveniet qme non sperabitur hora. 
397* SoSgjXfltiov] Sc. TO ^ft409, krcmm qaod pra;ter spem 
advenit, quasi a Mercurio [to5'£^ui«&] donatam. Mercury was 
the god who presided over chance gam. Pers. Sat. ii. 10. 
attributes the same office to Hercules. 

Osi 
Sub rastro crepet aigenti nuhi seria, dextro 
Hercule. So also Horace, Sat. ii. 6, 12. 

400. Ilxai6i f Ijdm] Not / am jwt, but / iave -a right. In 
Demosth. wuA Snf. rotfrow ri)v «ir/av oSroV ifi% 8/ie«wj l^uvt 
He has a right, or it is proper that he riiould, liaire the blame 
of this* 
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408, «^vr fcrfatofft] TbU U a formwia generally «jiopt«4 1>F 
messengers in concluding their narrations ; sqqh »^, vfi^T^ ^fif 
Myavy wvr* Ax^^oaj a^^flv, Anaer. ''^w^ Sijfty^^ &w§hii- 

Hec. roia$* ajx^i (riis Xiyoo Troi^hkf ^ccyourifft 

404, imvT9n^a^, e« TV riv vfxpov iiriiwj] Hpr^ iha ^ecpsjitive, 
ll'bjfb migbi to be iifi^r liffrQU^-^v, is fouqd in the rejatiye senr 
Unfifi, (a^d in this ca$e it fr^ueutly has the ^fiipUj) as i{i |t)ec. 

Hipp. 100. T^vy, ^ vw&#y(F( cr«i^ #<f«<F'njjcfy Kmpis. 

CL Troad. 80. 

^o Ter. Andfe Pripl. Ut placorent populp ijuas f^cisset fabulas. 

408. SfiV] Sgivd^ is an oxyton noun ; and when «uch nou99 
suffer an eli^iiwi, jthe ^cute acc^nl is tbrP^n bgck Qn tbi? pre- 
i^H^^yflaUfif 

409. h xxrel^e rov iVilxuv] The reading of this line has been 
objected to on the grpund that the article is never placed by 
Sophocles at the end of one line, and its noun at the beginning 
of the subsequent pne, without the interposition of some particle 
or adjective. See CE. R. 553, 995, 1056. CE. C. 290, 577. 
Trach. 383. Phil. 423. Aj. 1015. El. 6l9. Antig. 453. 
Herman has therefore pfppp^e.^ fj rt-otf^i^ttro NUog, which ob'- 
viates the objection. 

ing of D'Orville ad phi^rif. p. 38^^ fpr tbp old reading oV/x^v 
&K oixiTOv, which is found in all the ancient Mss. and editions. 
The sense is vefevyores oo'/x^v «^ otorov, jx^ fiikoi, '^ avoiding the 
^im^h frpni bWf \pp^n sboaW ?trikje m/' ^.p^.d ^w f^^roy 
with a comma betore ft^if. 

415. U T iv uMfn] Virg. G^prg* iv. 425. 

Jam r^pidus torreqs sitienjLes Sirius Ipdoa 
Ardebat coelo, et medium sol igneus orbem 
^ Hauserial, af ebant herbse. 
Horn* Odysff. j?» iif^og lU^ov oZpav9¥ &(i^ifii^x$. 
M$. Mv^f tM^g vfo^feoy] Virg. Georg. iv. 611. 
Qttdliy popHlfa moarens Pbilonxela sub i^oibra 
Amisso0 4|Hfiiiiur foetus, qiioa iurm iai*ator 
f)h^9an» Bido impkmi^s de^traxii ; at iija 
Flet oo€t/eni» raii^o<)ue ^edens miserabiU ^carmen 
IntAgral, .et HMtatis Ute loca fleutni^ ioipi^. 
4U. piv9ig . . ^ix9s] Tbis pleonasm ^ b^ no peans imcommoo. 
'j^rpa^l. 600. ^f^vm iSuj^i. 
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Kohag Xlxrpov, Med. 436. xixrgm xolrag, Alcest. 946. ' See 

R. P. Hec. 297- 

431. Tgf(nr^v8o«<ri] These three libations were honey, milki 

and wine. See I ph. T. l63. 

436. rfiioog fjxoiyf >taXy«v»$] This is a figure of seeming con- 
tradiction, like Hec. 564. 'O 8* ou iiXeov t« x«! iiXmv oixrcp JtopK- 
441. (TcS^, o-fT^v vfuoujav] In the Medea, v. 273, Creon 
commences his authoritative and tyrannical address to Medea 
in the same form, and with the use of the article, 

(re, T^v (Txuipatirov xai wocgi 0Uf/tot;/teyi2V. 
Here and in other places the accusative is put emphatically 
without the verb kiy», au8», or similar word by which it is go- 
* verned: as 

Eurip. Hel. 554. <rf, t^v og^yfta Seivov ^ftiXAr^fteyijy 

TwjxjSoi/ Vi xgijiri8*, eiuTTvpovs r 6p$ofrrarag% 

[To be continued J] 



AN INQUIRY 

Into the Nature and Efficacy of Imitative Versificationj 

Ancient and Modern. 



Adeo melius est oratorem vel hirta toga induere, quam fucatift et meretricBi 

vestibus insignire. — Dial, de Orat* 



No. VI. — {Continued from No.LXII.'] 

It will be remembered that ** for more particular information** 
the Reviewer referred us to ** various passages in Cicero's Ae- 
torical pieces, and to the critical writings of Demetrius Phale- 
reus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Hermogenes." The 
use which is thus made of Cicero's name seems liable to some 
objections : 1st, Because the ** general readers" might be led to 
suppose, that all Cicero's rhetorical pieces were of the same 
value, and essentially the same in doctrine. This, however, is 
not the case. Quintilian, after alluding to the ** speciftien 
orandi, docendique oratorias artes" of Cicero, observes, *' post 
quem tacere modestissimum foret, nisi et rhetoricos suos ipse 
adolescenti ^ibi elapsQs diceret, et in oratoriis haec minora, quae 
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plerique desiderant/sciensomisisset.''' Now 1 do not deny that 
the Reviewer's expression — *' the rhetorical pieces" of Cicero, 
may be meant to draw a distinction between the rhetorical and 
the oratorical pieces, and that the ^* Libri de Inventione" and 
the '* Lucullus'' are to be considered separated by this expres** 
sion from the *' Libri de Oratore," *' De Claris Oratoribus," and 
what may be accounted the most correct of all the treatises, the 
*' Orator/' I ciain hardly think, however, that general readers 
would draw this inference from the Reviewer's words ; while 
by the scholar, on the other hand, the Reviewer would be con- 
sidered as acknowledging that he appeals to Cicero on the 
authority of those treatises which Cicero himself discredits; 
'' £t M. Tullius" ([ again use the words of Quintilian, as I 
thus gain the testimony of both authors) ^^ non dubitavit aliquos 
jam editos libros aliis postea scriptis ipse damnare, sicut Catu* 
lumj atque Lucullum, et hos ipsos, de quibus modo sum locu* 
tus, artis rhetoricae."* 

To suppose that the Reviewer neither intended to make any 
distinction, nor was aware that any should be made, will lead 
to a different, but not to a more favorable conclusion. 

2dly, Why are we referred to Cicero at all i He himself 
has told us that in his age Athens had merely the repu* 
lation of former glory : ** iVthenis jam diu doctrina ipso- 
rum Atheniensium interiit: domicilium tantum in ilia urbe 
remanet studiorum, quibus vacant cives, peregrini fruuntur, 
capti quodammodo nomine urbis et auctoritate ;"^ and he has 
told us also that the corruption of Athenian eloquence be- 
gan with Demetrius Phalereus. *^ Haec enim aetas (the age of 
the 10 orators) effiidit banc copiam ; et, ut opinio mea fert, 
8UCCUS ille et sanguis incorruptus usque ad banc aetatero orato- 
rum fuit, in qua naturalis inesset, non fucatus nitor. Phalereus 

enim successit eis senibus adolescens. ■ Hie 

primus inflexit orationem,'' ^ &c. Cicero therefore does not 
speak from his own knowledge, but from the knowledge of 
others. Whatever he did • not collect from the orations them- 
selves, was learnt not from a personal acquaintance w ith any of 
the 10 orators, but from tradition perhaps in some degree, and 
certainly in a great . degree from the writings of Aristotle. 
** Atque inter hunc Aristotelem, (cujus et ilium legi librum, in 
quo exposuit dicendi artes omnium superiorum, et illos, in 



' « InstOrat. iii. 1,90. 

' ^ " In rb^oricis etiatn, quos sine dubio ipse non probat,** &c. il« 15, 5. 
Inst. Orat. iii. 6, 63. 
3 De Orat. lib, iii. 11. ♦ De Claris Orat. 9. 
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quibus ipse sua quadam de eadem arte dixit,) et hoB genmot 
bujus artis magistros, hoc mihi visum est interesse ; quod iOs 
cadem acie mentis, qua rerum omnium vim naturainque videiilf 
h«c quoque aspexit, quae ad dicendi artem, quam ille dMpici»- 
bat,' pertinebant : illi/'* 8lc. Yet to Aristotle, (h« father ef 

criticism, 

II maestro di color, che stnno, 

die Reviewer has not referred us, though in the third book of 
his Rhetoric, that truly great critic treats particularly aboat 
rhythm ; and Victor, in a note on Aristotle's Hhetoricy observfi 
of Cicero, ** habebat numerosa oratio plurimos et acerrimos 
adversarios, quos cum aiietoritate doctissimonim et grairissifliai 
rum virorum etiam refeliere vellet, eonfugit ad jiriitotelemJ^ 

From the last quotation it may be inferred that Cicero is aa 
interested witness — a circumstance whiph' would throw booh 
suspicion on his evidence however positive ; and 1 do not acriipis 
to say that I draw this inference, not from the words of Viciot, 
but from those of Quintilian, the author of the Dialpgue upoa 
Oratory, Seneca,' and Cicero himself; and that if h^, howevir 
unjustly, was thought '* parum Atticus,'' his endeavours to via^ 
dicate bis love of cadence and harmonious arrangement hj 
Attic authority, should be carefully examined ; and that great as 
is the respect which is due to him, some regard should be paid 
to the opinion of his contemporaries. But allowing tbis infereoos 
to be groundless, aiid allowing also ^at Cicero is a vny 
competent witness as to the practice of the Atheniao oraitpn 
and the tastes of the Athenian people, still 1 must observe, 

3dly, That in a case like this, all general references are daa- 
gerous, and productive of great uncertainty. £van when 
the words are given, their sense may be mistaken, as has beea 
ably and fully shown with regard to the Ileviewer^s ^^ifAis^, ia 
a late article of tlie Westminster Review ; and I rany add, that 
on a former occasion, when the Reviewer quoted and translate^ 
the illacrymari of Cicero, there was too much of ff sad 



' Aristotle's cpntem^pt may perhaps io<]]U/ce the Reyi^Bwer (o ^\i^ ij^ 
the supposed Lon^inus did not ^* wnolly mistake the nature of the Mh 
negyrical oratory,*^ though he ridicules a passage in Isocrates. 

^ De Orat. lib. ii. 38. 

3 IK m^J ^eei}9 strange tlial Sepeca, whose 9ty)e is so fmiU^f 9^lOaU 
thus censure Cicero (Ep. 1 14): '* Quorundam non esicomposUio, modulatio 
«9t; adeo b^anditwr. Qiiid de il4a loq4iar, m qua verl^ dt ff e runtur ,sC 
diu exspectatfi vix ad clausulas redduntur ? Q^id de ilia ip ^xi^u laius, 
qiiaiis-Cicsronis est, devexa, et moUiter dejBijaens, n.cie^9li<er^ qy^ipiokl* 
ad morem suuni pedemque respondens V* 
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broiderj" employed on the occasion ; for the agonizing it h 
Ae harmless preposition in, and either d^eo or ^ploro 
svodd hare given a much stronger sense. In the present case 
there seems a peculiar danger from the different meanings which 
faare been attached to the word lulfAo'g. Dionysius sa^s^ i7«y ovojukc 
hoi} ^%ia Ku] 3aAo fji6pi9V ?^i^HO$, ort [x^ ii,ov(i<rvkkafi^ IttIv, iv ^utfim 
riw Afyer^u* Ti 8* a^iv x»Xm vo^oi xu) puAfuh. Cicero observes 
of pvtfk^f ** habet verbum invidiam ;" but he was very far from 
making it the same as «rou^. <^ Nam etiam poeta? quaestionem 
attulerunt^ quidnam esset illud, quo ipsi differrent ab oratoribus* 
Nomero maxime videbantur antea, et versu : nunc apud ora*^ 
lores jam ipse Humerus increbruit* Quicquid enim est, quod 
mb murium mensvram atiquam cudit, etiamsi abest a versu, 
(nam id quidem orafionis est vitium) numerus vocatur, qui 
Greece put(jLi$ dicitur :''< and again, ** Jam paeon, quod plures 
habeat sylkibas quam treS| numerus a quibusdam, non pes ha* 
betur."* 

^ The very same word therefore, as used by Cicero and Diony* 
Mus, dfEers widely in its acceptation ; and yet for more particu* 
hff information on this point, the Reviewer refers us to Cicero 
and Dionyaius jointly. With respect to tiie latter, and Denies* 
trim Pluilereus and Hermogenes, let me be permitted to men* 
tion that Cicero was not very fond of this sort of company in his 
lifetime. ^' Fateor me oratorem, si modo sim, aut etiam 
quiconqtie sim, non ex rhetorum officiMis, sed ex AcademisB 
spatiis extitisse/'^ is his sarcastic remark ; from the severity of 
which even Quiotiiian seems to shrink ; for, when >he quotes the 
fiassage, he substitutes scholis for officinis/ 

4d]ly, Much as 1 hope to profit by Cicero's assistance in my 
attempts to show the state of Latin Versification before the 
iime of Virgil, I feel myself bound to declare that no depend- 
ence should be placed on the testimony of an author, who 
pnevaricatea and •coutradicts himself so much as Cicero must do, 
if he maintains the doctrine which the Reviewer imputes to 
Urn. Some little inconsistency must be allowed from the 
nature of the subject, and the situation in which Cicero was 
phoed : but let the Reviewer's statement, *' that beavtiffui struc- 
ture of verse," &c. 8cc. be compaved with the extracts which 
I have already made frooi Cicero, and those which 1 now add, 
awl let the reader ask himself how Cicero's own words can be 
reooDCtled with tbe reference of the Reviewer. I ^gin with 



f Orat. f^. • Orat. 64. « Orat. S. ♦ Inst. Orat xii. «, «i. 
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those which, seem most favorable to him. *' Hane diligentiMt 
subsequitur modus etiam et forma verborum, quod ^am Tenor 
lie huic Catulo videatur esse puerile. Versus enim Teteia 
illi ill hac soluta oratione propemodum, hoc est, nuoMni 
quosdam nobis esse adhibendos putaverunt. InterspiratkNiil 
etiim> non defatigationis nostra?, neque librarioruni notis, sed 
verborum et sententiarum modo, interpunctas clausulas in onh 
tionibus esse voluerunt; idque princeps Isocrates instituiaie 
fertur, ut inconditam autiquorum dicendi conBuetudinem, de» 
lectationis atque aurium causa, (quemadmodum scribit diacipulni 
ejus Naucrates) numeris astringeret. Namque haec duo, muikif 
qui erant quondam iidem poetiie/ machinati ad voluptatem mai 
versuni atque cantum> ut et verborum numero et vocum mods 
delectatione vincerent aurium satietatem. Haec igitur duOyVodi 
dtco moderationeui et verborum conclusionem, quoad oratiomi 
severitas pati possit, a poeticaad eloquentiam traducenda duie* 
runt."' '* Quantum autem sit apte dicere, experiri licet, si nt 
compositi orutoris bene structam coilocationem dissolvas per- 
niutatione verborum : corrumpatur enim tota res," &c* ; tb 
passage is so long that 1 can only give the conclusioo : tin^ 
however, as the reader will see, is the most important : '' Hoc 
modo dicere nemo unquam noluit ; nemoque potuit, qiiii 
dixerit. Qui autem aliter dixerunt, hocassequi non potuenint: 
ita facti sunt repente Attici. Quasi vero Trallianus faeiit 
Demosthenes; cujus non Cam vibrarent fulniina illa^ nisi ho* 
meris contorta ferrentur."* 

I doubt much if two stronger passages will be found ill afay 
part of Cicero : yet even in these there is nothing about tii^ 
beautiful versification of the Iliad, and the countrymen df 
Homer ; and the so-often quoted passage, ** cujus non tarn vi« 
brarent fulmina,'' has but little force, as testimony, h hen the 
whole passage is considered. *' Numerus autem non domo 
depromebatur, neque habebat aliquam necessitudinem Siit 
cognationem cum oratione. Jtaque serius aliquanto notatiis et 
cognitus, quasi quandam palsestram et extrema lineamenti 
orationi attuiit.''^ 

^* Primum ergo origo, deinde causa, post natura,' titm ad eV' 
tremum usus ipse explicetur orationis aptas atque numerosar* 
Nam qui Isocratem maxime niirantur, hoc in ejus summis 
laudibus ferunt, quod verbis solutis numeros primus adjunxerit 
Cum enim videret oratores cum severitate audiri, poetas jcom 



' De Orat. lib. iii. 44. * Grat. fO. ^ Orat. 5<J. 
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voluptate; turn dkitur numeros secutus, quibus etiam in ora- 
:tione uteremur, cum jucunditatis causa, turn ut varietas occur- 
t^ret satietati. Quod ab his vere qu^dam ex parte non totuni 
-dtcitur; nam neminem in eo genere scientius versatum Isocrate 
eonfitendum est, sed princeps inveniendi fuit Thrasymacbus/' 
•&C. 8lc.' I will not trouble the reader with further extracts': 
' let him only bear in mind that the ^t;9jx^; of Cicero is very dif« 
ferent from the puifM^ of Dionysius ; that even of its general 
^ense, Cicero remarks, ** habet verbum invidiam ;" and that 
Quintilian thought it necessary to say, ** Ego certe, ne in ca- 
Jumniam cadam, qua lie M. quidem Tullius caruit, posco hoc 
mihi, ut, cum pro composito dixero numerum, et ubicumque 
jam dixi, oratorium dicere intelligar." 

To the opinions of Cicero's contemporaries I have already 
alluded. In logic the major includes the minor. If the Reviewer 
18 correct in his premises, and his conclusion ; if the Athenians 
'^quired, and their orators practised this metrical arrangement — 
Mfhat shall we say of the ignorance of Brutus and the others 
who thought Cicero himself parum Attkus ? what shall we say 
of Cicero, who, when he might have appealed to the influence 
•of Homer and the uniform practice of his countrymen, for proofs 
ihat would have warranted so much more than he ever advanced, 
is content to tell Atticus, ''Quo in genere firutusnoster esse 
vult, et quod judicium habet de optimo genere dicendi^ id ita 
consecutus in ea oratione ut elegantius esse nihil posset. Sed 
figo sqIus^ alius sum, sive hoc recte, she non recte/\Sic, &c. ?^ 

The next witness is Dionysius of Halicarnassus. I do not 
))rofes8 to have studied any of the critical writings of this author^ 
with the exception of tlie treatise Ilipi Xwiia-eeos 'Ovofiircov : this^ 
jiowever, is particularly referred to by the Reviewer in an earlier 
part of his article, and is called '' a delicious piece of criticism ;*' 



« Orat. 53. 

* I have given the text of Olivef, who observes : ** Solus] Sic vulgati : 
^ed malunt totus et Malespina, et Ursinus, et Gravius/' Solus seems to 
agree very well with what follows : ** Quanquam vereor ne/' &c., and 
with what has been quoted frum the Orator: '^ Ptitant enim, qui horride 
inciilteque dicat, mudo id eleganter enucleateque faciat, eum solum 
Aliice dicere," &c. 

In the second book of the " Tusculans Quseitiones'' he mentions 
^* ubertatem et copiamr unde erat exortura genus Atticorum, iis ipsis, 
qui id sequi se profitebantur, ignotum :'* and in the beginning of the 
** Paradoxal' he says, *^ Tentare volui possentne, &c. an alia qua^dan^ 
essetiprudita, alia popularis oratio." 

? Ad Atticum, 1. 15. ep. 3. , , 
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but hd refers to it for what I believe will not be found in it'^a 
confirmation of his opinion, '* that difference of $tyle among 
the Greeks depended upon such minute diOerences, that the 
most exact erudition is perhaps only capable of knowing and 
not feeling them." Proper words in proper places^ sajfs Swift, 
make the true definition of a st>le. Dionysius himself, however, 
tells us that this treatise relates not to the choice of words, (for 
that was to be the subject of another treatise) but to tbe arrange- 
ment of them : if the critic's plan seems ridiculous to the reader, 
or if he is involuntarily reminded of the golden rule that the Aril 
should be caught before it is dressed, the fault is not mine^ 
Perhaps the attainments of the young gentleman to whom it is 
addressed, resembled those of Master Stephen, who had '' boughl 
him a hawk, and a hood, and bells, and all, and lacked notbiug 
but a book to keep it by.'' Most certainly, however, the treatise 
Hep) Tvis 'ExXoyris is promised, and conditionally only, for tbe 
next year ; while in the *' delicious piece of criticism*' oa 
style the pupil is taught to arrange what he is afterwards to be 
taught to choose. Such is the plan of the *' libelli vere aureoli,^ 
which Upton says, ** certissimurn habet omnes omnium Ktatuai 
eruditissimos homines maxioii semper fecisse/' which tbe Quan> 
terly Reviewer praises so highly, and which I firmly believe^ 

and must undertake to prove to be 

The very head and front of this offending, 

not only against Homer, Virgil, and Milton, but against trutb 
and nature. This treatise 1 must necessarily review, and as 
minutely and carefully as the reader's patience will allow* For 
the present, therefore, I wave all mention of Dionysius, and 
content myself with referring the reader to an article in the sane 
number of the Quarterly Review as that vihicfa contains the 
remarks on oratory. The article will repay him well for th^ 
trouble of studying it ; and if tbe same Dionysius, who has been 
set tip as a critic, is decried (may I say upset f) as an historian ; 
if deceit and forgery ^ more imagination than judgment, 4i» 
indiscriminate reception of hearsay evidence, sound but harshly ; 
if this vaunted critic is called a diffuse^ rhetorical writer, ad^ 
dieted to theory and speculation; if he is said to relate an 
incredible event with complacency — to have written entirely to 
please the taste of his Roman readers, and if allusion is made to 
the absurd stories with uhich he has loaded his pages ; if these 
charges are not only made, but proved, by the able v\riter of that 
article ; if they are made against Dionysius, not as a critic, but 
as an historian — as a writer of that class, iu which fidelity and 
accuracy are the first and greatest requisites, and in which (he 
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kidillgeikea of the £incy is n6t <in excusfe^ but condemnation ;-^ 
let me once more ask the reader to allow that I may be in tkt 
fight, when I assert that what we haTe been taught to believe 
liml admire on the credit of Dionysius> Eustathius, Clarke/ 
Pope^ 8lc. &c. &c.^ is a childish and mischievous illusion, tto 

' Has DOt Clarke's note on Afrieia-ctf (Iliad A. v. 67.) misled Dr.Maltby 
and the ^itor of the Indited Attici? What authority do we find for 
ie^, i#o/bf<»t, f up^w, &c. ? In the futiiine aAd imperfect tenses of verbs in 
*^ pttt-e of f«»<»i the penultimate is generally long ; but 1 should say not 
invariably, unless ^yfii^w can be found in Homer, or xif<»/w in any author 
whatever. As for forming xfga<rw from xfg»vyi;/bu, that resembles the 
Indian method of supportmg the world ; for xip/mvfxi must be formed 
from another verb. The Editor of the Indices Attici objects to xiXtJitts *, 
yet in the Wasps of Aristophanes we ind (v. 999* Brnnck) 

and no authority has yet been produced for XfXvxa^ As to the present and 
unperfect tenses of the verbs in aw, if we reason from analog, we may 
Say the penultimate is short, for the two other classes otcontracled 
Verbs end in <» and ow, not »iw and wa ; and as the • is followed by 
a » in the future and perfect, its length in these tenses does not imply 
that it is long when followed by a vowel. In his first edition Dr. 
Maltby seems to countenance MorelFs rule, ^' Verba in aw natura 
brevia sunt in future et imperfecto :'' in his second, the matter seems 
to be left in doubt. 

The Attic poets used the contracted forms, and I can produce no 
authorities firom them ; but perhaps the following will suffice, when it is 
recollected that none at all have been produced on the other side. 

*il; li Unfai &pw<rnf lirSxP^^^t ^ l^^poia-t, Iliad tt. 352* 

"Hgn, tiicrt tro( vlhs IfAhvfiof tx^ kiiImv. IHad ♦. 8e9. 

''EyufokiT* MUfxtv %a\ TrtWjMiy IfXfxnig aid, Odyas. ^. 69* 

See also Odyse, £. 396. k. 64. Iliad n. 356. Apollonius Rhodius, ii. 

283. iii. 431. 

0^92 iMta /ubotpnv ftlfaoi iraXir, Iliad H. Set. 

KmtJ^ AoiUau. Odyss. K. 287. 

SeealsoOdyss. E.61. 

aU\ fMihatt^ Homeric Hymns, 9, 9. 

See also Do. Do. 6, 14. 

Ktxa9idhs y fixwcif ya'Knfatn it Ba\a<raa 
Miiliad. Satyrus Anthol. i. 56, 8. 

I quote, ho w ever , not ffem the original, but from « <|uot«Uon, 

*Elpiafi, nifffaiffi, &c. Iheocritus, 17, 19. 

XMow and x^^ Are allowed to be short ; and to this class we may add 
yoow on the authorit;^ of Homer (Iliad it. 664. Odyss. a. 189.), and 
Apollonius Rhodius, iii. 995. In 

Toi/( /x2v af* ajT* irtutin h&n fjuyog 6yfh oihrwi, Odyss. £, 478. 

it does not appear that prenxing the iota has lengthened the alpha; and 
io another line of the same book, 

the al|)ha, though long, is not preceded by f or a voweL i need not 
notice the power of the digamma in vaw^ &c. 
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ignis fatuus of a heated fancy, and incompatible with Ae tfm 
character of Epic Poetry. 

The third witness is Demetrius Phalereus. As to him, I have 
but three questions to ask : first, What individual is meant by 
this name i secondly. On what authority is this individual madq 
the author of the treatise Ilepi ' EpiJiYivslug i thirdly. In what part 
of that treatise are we to find the ^< more particular information 
on this point P' 

The fourth witness is Hermogenes, *' a remarkable youth, 
in whom nature revenged an early precocity of intellect by ^^ 
early imbecillity." That early precocity is precocity with a 
vengeance 1 will not attempt to deny ; but if Hermogeoes 
'' specifies the particular feet which the Greek orators wer^ 
fond of using, according to the precise feeling of mind which 
they wished to excite,'' he has done what he would probably 
have let alone if he had consulted Isocrates, Plato, Aristotle,' 
or Cicero. I know little or nothing of his writings except 
from the Reviewer's note, and two extracts^ which are given 
by Simon Bircovius : in one of these extracts Hermogenes 
seems to have out-Dionysius'd Dionysius, and in the other not 
to have been very scrupulous about '* the particular feet" *of 
the Iliad.' With regard to the Reviewer's note, if we are to give 
Hermogenes any credit for a personal, acquaintance with the 
Athenian orators, or a personal knowledge of their habits, he 
must have been not only an extraordinary youth, but a very 
extraordinary antique ; for Demosthenes and his contemporairies 
flourished in the time of Philip of Macedon, and Hermogenes 
in the time of Marcus Antoninus. 

As to Hegesias, against whom the ^' indignant protest'' U 
made, it appears from Cicero, that instead of ^' neglecting this 
nicety of rhythm," he was in fact more nice than wise, and did 
accomplish that ^^ poncinnitas,*' for \ihich he was content ttf 
sacrifice more valuable requisites. *' At Charisii vult' Hegesias 
esse simiHs, isque se ita putat Atticum, ut veros illos pne se 



« Adrpvff ^1 i-Kwpia rivx* xvviT<riv, as he observes, &mfral<rrixoy tcv( Uvl, ynti 
fxh^g &TMva{fatws h tS *Hoc^t. He IS right in saying »«;, for the next word 
is oiW<r«, and liiraii ts consequently a trochee. Might he not have 
succeeded better in 

B*^X , aiii H wt/gal nxvittv xuioifro Octixttai ? 

vcxvwy xalovTO Qafxeiai, Paroemis 

in which there is the additional beauty of an o|uo«owTu;Tor, and no need 
of a tmesis ? » 
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pene agrestes putet. At quid est tam fractum, tarn minutum, 
tam in ipsa, quam tamen consequitur, concinnitate puerile ?' 

I now take my leave of the Quarterly Reviewer : 1 may have 
noticed his assertions harshly, but 1 was obliged to notice them 
strongly ; for to a popular writer in a very popular Review I 
may say with truth : 

To 8* c^icofiM, xoLv xaxa>; ^V?)^* ''® ^^^ 

KOLK TWV ioJCOUVTOOV dvTOSf 00 TUVTOV cUvH, 

' Hitherto I have had little difficulty to overcome; but, as my 
present subject is the supposed Longinus, I feel in some degree 
embarrassed, and must proceed with caution. Let us first 
consider the grounds for attributing the Treatise on Sublimity 
to the secretary of Zenobia, or any Dionysius or Longinus 
whatsoever. The usual title of the treatise is Jiovucr/ou Aoyymu 
*igl "rj/ouj, but in the Variae Lectiones^ we find *^ Par. et Vat. 
1. Jiowo-iot/ % Aoyylvov, Laur. melius, 'i^vcovuftov. Sic in 
Catal. Bandinii/' According to Suidas the name of Zenobia's 
secretary is Cassius Longinus, and I doubt much if he or any 
other author was ever known by the name of Dionysius Longi* 
nus. In the work itself no mention is made of any author later 
than the Augustan age^ and as no Testimonia Veterum have yet 
appeared, I conclude that none are to be found. As to the 
author's friend, it seems to signify little whether his name is 
PosthumiusTerentianus orPistumius Florentianus; for although 
it appears from the treatise that he was a man of learning and 
talent, I am not aware that he has been identified by any of the 
critics; and before 1 conclude this subject I may be able to 
show that the real author, the Great Unknown of an earlier 
day, had no light reason for concealing his own name, and 
giving a fictitious name to his friend. As to the treatise itself> 
Suidas mentions several, though not all the works of Cassius 
Longinus; no mention however of this Treatise on Sublimity is 
niade by him, or, as [ believe, by any other author. Yet to the 
Cassius Longinus of Suidas, we add the praenomen of Diony- 
sius, by virtue of an act of criticism, and then by dropping the 
Cassius, and taking no notice of the ^ or the 'Avaovvfuou of the 
Mss. we manufacture our Dionysius Longinus. 



> De Claris Oratoribus, 88. See also Orator, 67. 

* Though I differ in my conclusion both from Amati and Weiske, I . 
must be allowed to refer to their notes, and acknowledge my obligations 
to them. .^ 

VOL. XXXIL CI. Jl. NO. LXIIL H 



CLINTON'S CIVIL AND LITERARY 
CHRONOLOGY OF GREECE. 

We readily insert the subsequent letter from Mr. Clinton, in 
reference to the remarks made by us in our last number [_CL JL 
No. Lxii. p. 356.], on his laborious and most useful work : a 
work which we then recommended most strongly to the notice 
of the literary world, and concerning which we repeat, that a 
diligent perusal of its pages will greatly improve the young, and 
not slightly assist the adult, scholar. It would not answer the 
object we have in view to make our Journal a vehicle for liter 
rary dispute. Our opinion and Mr. Clinton's answer will be 
now before the public — the final judges in these cases* The 
greater part of our objections will be obviated when Mr. Clin- 
ton puts the finishing stroke to his design of rendering the 117A0& 
of Grecian Chronology as clear and convincing as the part which 
we have had the pleasure of perusing. In reply to Mr« Clinton's 
notice of the Athenian population, A. C. 317. we intend to take 
an early opportunity of examining the question, unless he shouM 
kindly anticipate us through the medium of our Journal, or 
otherwise. 

Welwyn, Herts, July l^th, 1825. 

Sir, — Having observed in the Notice of the Fasti Helle- 
nic], which appears in the Classical Journal, Lxii, soihe ob- 
jections stated, 1 venture to trouble you with this letter, contain- 
ing a reply to those objections, trusting that you will have the 
candor to insert it. 

The reviewer (p. 358) objects in the first place to my divi- 
sion of the subject. He thinks that the battle of Chaeronea 
would be a proper termination of the 2d period, and seems to 
intimate that the 3d period ought to conclude at the ex- 
tinction of the Achaean league. If we were to confine our 
view merely to the civil affairs of the republics of Proper 
Greece, these two events would undoubtedly be convenient 
epochs. But I proposed to extend my survey to the Gredc 
kingdoms of Asia, Macedon, and Egypt : and, although some 
of these, as the Macedonian, were conquered before the ex- 
tinction of the Achaean league, yet others subsisted long after 
that date; as, the Syrian Monarchy brings us down within 6d- 
jeara, and the Egyptian within 30 years, of the Christian era. 
The characters which marked the 124th Olympiad were these: 
1. The Achaan league commenced at that date. 2. Great 
revolutions occurred in Asia in consequence of the death of 
Seleucus. 3. The power of the Romans first began to be 
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known and felt by the Greeks. But the Civil Chronology was 
only a part of my design; it was also my purpose to include 
. the literature of Greece ; and, with a view to this, the battle of 
Cha?ronea was no epoch at all. ' Demosthenes at that date was 
still in the midst of his career; his best oration having been 
delivered eight years later; Alexis was still in the midst of his 
comic exhibitions ; Aristotle had not yet settled at Athens, and 
the four schools of Philosophy had not yet assumed their ultimate 
and permanent form. But by fixing the termination of the 2d 
period at the 124th Olympiad, I arrive at a point at which the 
division of Philosophy into its four sects was now perfected ; I 
include the whole Ufe of Menander, and the first exhibitions of 
the last comic poet of Athens ; and I reach a new literary era, 
the commencement of the school of Alexandria, which is to be 
fixed to the beginning of the reign of Philadelphus. 

The second objection of the reviewer is, '* that I am guilty of 
a species of tautology in mentioning particular persons as flo- 
rishing in different years: that, if Pythagoras florished in 539 
and died in 472> he must have florished during the whole of 
the intermediate time, and it was unnecessary to mention this." 
— It was my object through the whole course of the work to 
assemble all the evidence that could be collected for the esta*. 
blishment of each particular fact ; and when the time of Pytha- 
goras was to be determined, it was material to record where he 
was placed by the testimonies of ancient writers. Thus in 5?»S 
I inform the reader that Diodorus placed this philosopher at 
Olymp. 61. in 531, that Clemens and Cyril placed him at 
Olymp. 62. The reader learns at 59,5 that Eusebius referred 
him to Olymp. 63. 4., and at 520 that he is mentioned again by 
Eusebius at Olymp, 65, All these were necessary as particles 
of that mass of evidence which collectively enables us to fix the 
lime of Pythagoras. The reader again is informed at 546 that 
Hipponax is placed by the marble in the times of Croesus and 
Cyrus; and at 539 that Pliny refers him to Olymp. 60. These 
arc two concurrent witnesses, each confirming the other. Pas- 
sages like these are not tautology, but the production of r.ew 
evidence in corroboration of the fact which it is proposed to 
prove. Of Ibycus it is told at B. C. 560. that Suidas places 
him at Olymp. 54. and the reviewer thinks it quite unnecessary 
for me to mention in 539, that Eusebius refers him to Olymp. 
60. But, in my opinion, this latter piece of information is by 
no means rendered superfluous by the former; for. it did not 
follow that because Ibycus florished in 560, he was therefoie 
necessarily still alive in 539. In each of the years 49B, 496, 
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495y^ which the reviewer quotes as open to the same objection) 
the reader will find that new facts are produced. Nor was the 
enumeration of the years of the Ionian war without its object. 
The chronology of that war had been erroneously laid down by 
great authorities^ whose positions 1 examine in the Appendix, 
c. 5.; and it was necessary to the establishment of my own po- 
sitions, and to the refutation of theirs, that each successive year 
of that war should be carefully marked. The reviewer observes 
that ''if B. C. 513. was the 1st year of Hippias, it required no 
great powers of calculation to infer that B. C. 5 1 1. was the dd." 
Undoubtedly it did not. But that undeniable proposition has 
been stated by me at B. C 5 11. in order to be made the found- 
ation of an argument. There were apparent contradictions in 
the testimonies to the time of Hippias : he was said to be ex- 
pelled in his dd year, in his 4th year, and in the 20th year before 
the battle of Marathon. 1 therefore state the completion of his 
Sd year in Hecatombson, B.C. 511. in order to arrive at the 
conclusion which the reader will find in my Tables, at B. C. 
510. 

The last objection of the reviewer is to my account of the 
numbers of Attica in B.C. 317, which I state at 539^500. 
He ^' cannot comprehend this arithmetic ;'' and '' it appears to 
him that £1,000 Athenian citizens, 10,000 metiques, and 
400,000 slaves, would give 431,000." It is true that my 
account in the Tables stands at present without explanation, for 
a reason which is hinted in the preface, p. iv.; namely, that this 
explanation was reserved for the Appendix. But the reviewer 
would have had no difiiculty in comprehending my arithmetic, if 
it had occurred to him that £1,000 Athenian citizens expressed 
those only who had votes in the public assembly, or all the males 
above the age of twenty years; that the 10,000 fteroixoi describ- 
ed only the males of full age ; and that in both these cases the 
women and children were to be added. Mr. Gibbon^ and 
others, in order to obtain the total numbers, multiply by 4, and 
state 124,000 as the total free population: the Baron de 
Sainte-Croix, in a dissertation on this subject, in M6ni. de 
I'Acad. tom. 48, multiplies by 4J, which gives 139,500. 1 have 
followed the latter mode of computing; and 400,000 slaves 
(which 1 agree with Gibbon in understanding to express all the 
slaves of either sex and of every age,) added to 139,500 free 
inhabitants, will give 539^500 for the total numbers, as I have 
stated them, 

HENRY FYNES CLINTON. 
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Marmoris aut eboris fabros aul eeris amavi — 

UoBAT. Ep. Lib. II. i. 9. 

The winds were bush'd on Pindus-^-and the day 

Balm'd hy a thousand sweets^ had died away — 

The wave beneath^ the laurel on the hill 

Bask'd in the heaven^s blue beauty — and were still : — 

Pomp — Silence — Night were reigning on the Earth, 

Nyraph, whom my rude verse worships^ at thy birth. 

The Muses rear'd thee in their starry caves, — 

Lav'd thy fair limbs beneath their holiest waves, — 

And taught the wild soul speaking from thine eye 

To quaff the light of genius from the sky. 10 

There, by lon^ mount, and vale, and deep-brow'd dell,— 

There, by the bee-lov'd flowers, and mossy cell,— - 

There, by the glories of the summer noon. 

And the sweet sadness of the midnight moon — 

Thy spirit stor'd within its still recess 

The myriad forms of nature's loveliness ;— - 

The grand — the soft — the lofty and the fair 

Woo'd thy warm thoughts — and made their dwelling there. 

'Tis said — what minstrel doubts the legend's truth f — 

The day-god Ibv'd thee from thine earliest youth, 20 

And poured around the musings of thy heart 

The shadowy splendors of his holiest art — 

To substance fix'd the bright thoughts all his own. 

And breath'd the life of Poesy to stone. 

Inspiring visions rose at midnight's hour, 

Wild shapes of Beauty throng'd thy haunted bower, 

Till o'er thy mind creative Genius grew, 

And the hand sculptur'd what the Fancy drew. 

Nymph of old Castaly ! thou lov'st to keep 

Thy moon-lit vigils where the Mighty sleep, 30 

O'er the dim tomb to hold thy silent sway. 

And rear thy marble triumphs o'er decay. 

'Tis thine to fix thro' ages fresh and warm 

The frail perfection of the fading form ; — 
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And though no more by cool Cephisus' stream' 

The Queen of Beauty haunts the minstreFs dream — 

Though now no more on Tempers classic vale 

Apollo's locks win worship from the gale. 

Yet still thy spells preserve them to the eye, — 

Chain to the earth the bright forms of the sky, — 40 

And raise high spirits from the mine and ore 

That crowds may gaze, — and Genius may adore ! 

To thee, where old ilyssus roves along 
The olive banks all eloquent with song. 
The bright Athenian bent his thoughtful brow, 
Breath'd his young thoughts, and pour'd his lonely vow. 
And the far Isle of Roses* o'er the sea 
Rear'd her world's wonder as a shrine for thee. 
Where is that vast Colossus, which bestrode 
The free waves like Ambition ? — while they flow'd 50 

Hushing their, wrath like slaves — as through yon arch 
Fraught with earth's wealth, the proud barks went their march? 
Where is that brazen pomp was wont to throw 
Back on the sun the glory of his glow-— 
And seem'd the Genius of that daring clime. 
Dazzling all eyes, and form'd for every time — 
Earth at its feet and Heaven upon its brow-^ 
Symbol of Greece, — and art Thou nothing now ? 

Enough ! — on forms unwreck'd beneath the blast 
Or blight of ages, be our wonder cast — 60 

Is it a Goddess F lo ! I bend the knee 
Dream of heaven's beauty ! let me worship thee !— • 
Thou art indeed too lovely for the earth 
As earth is now — thy charms are of the birth 
Of her first room — when every flower was trod 
And every fount was hallow'd by its God*~ 
And brighter beings wander'd from above 
To win the treasure of a mortal's love. 
Oh ! o'er the sculptor's spirit pour'd each ray 
Which memory hoarded of that golden day,— 70 

Each thought of grace, or goddess lingering still 
By silver stream, or Oread-haunted hill. 



Eurip, Med, 843. 
^ Rhodes. 
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All which the soul deems bright^ or passion dear-— 

When his wild fancy turned — and fix'd them here! 

Oft at deep noon — what time the wearied gale 

Slept on the violets*— while the shadowy vale, 

The fairy music of the wood-bird's lay. 

The glad bee murmuring on his perfum'd way, 

The green leaves laughing in the quiv'ring beams, 

LuH'd the luxurious spirit in wild dreams. 80 

Oft hath the marvel of thy beauty stole 

Sweet shape, along the visions of my soul ! 

Ev'n as when young Adonis woo'd thy vow, — 

Ev'n as thou glowest from the marble now, — 

Ev'n as thou stood'st 'mid vanquish'd Gods above. 

In breathing, palpable, embodied love. 

Terrible! mark, and tremble! — fold by fold 
See round the writhing sire' the enormous serpent's roU'd, 
Mark the stern pang-— the clench'd despairing clasp— 
The wild limbs struggling with that fatal grasp — 90 

The deep convulsion of the laboring breath — 
Th' intense and gathering agony of death. — t 
Yet 'mid the mortal's suffering still is view'rl 
The haughty spirit shaken — ^not subdu'd 
Tho' nature faint, tho' every fibre burst, 
Scath'd — stifled — crush'd — let vengeance wreak itf worst. 
Fate — terror — ^hell — let loose your powers of ill. 
Wring the rack'd form — the soul can scorn you still. 

Nymph of my song ! I turn my glance, and lo ! 
The Archer-god speeds vengeance from his bow.— 100 

Not, as when oft, amid his Delian glade, 
The Lord of Beauty knelt to mortal maid, 
Not as when winds were hush'd — and waves lay mute 
Listing, and lull'd beneath, his silver lute, — 
But like the terrors of an angry sky. 
Clouds on bis brow, and lightning in his eye. 
The foot advanc'd — the haughty lips apart — 
The voice just issuing from the swelling heart — 
•The breathing scorn — ^Yet 'mid that scorn appear 
No earthlier passions mix'd with human fear ; 1 1^0 

The God speaks from the marble not the less 
Than when heaven brightens with his loveliness, 

' Laocoon. 
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And o'er each limb th' enamor'd Graces play, 

Leave wrath its pride, but steal its gloom away. 

Yes, at those feet, the bard of Isis sung,* 

Oft in deep love the maiden's form was flung, 

And her soul fed on passion, till her thought 

Madden'd beneath the anguish it had sought. 

And health with hope departed — and the flush 

Of fever deepened o'er youth's purer blush — 120 

Grief's canker prey'd upon her withering bloom, 

And love's wild vision woke but in the tomb. 

Ev'n thus of old the Cyprian sculptor* view'd 
The star-like form which blest his solitude. — 
From earth, and earthly beauty he had flown. 
And grav'd a dream of loveliness on stone ;— 
And made a temple of his beating heart. 
To worship the perfection of his Art. — 
And aye he knelt adoring — none were near 
The enipassioned homage of his vows to hear. 130 

The unpeopled forest, and the murmuring wave — 
The shadowy twilight of his lonely cave, — 
The mystic language of the rushing wind — 
Nurs'd the voluptuous madness of his mind. 
He rainM warm kisses on the unconscious face, — 
Woo'd the mute marble to his wild embrace, — 
Gaz'd till the cell swam round his reeling eyes, — 
And the chill air was burning with his sighs, — 
Hung on that lip, alas ! so vainly fair — 

And breath'd at last his very being there. 140 

O'er the cold cheek rose Passion's blushing hue — 
Slowly to life the kindling statue grew. 
Caught the warm spirit from his soul's excess. 
And breath'd and mov'd in living loveliness. 

Years have roll'd on, alas ! no longer now 
Round Hellas' sword blooms Freedom's myrtle bough. 
There, 'mid the gorgeous piles which still proclaim, 
Unchang'd, the changes of her fallen fame, 
Smit by the bolt, and bow'd beneath the blast 
Of fate, — she sits — the spectre of the past. — 150 



■ I allude to the story of the " Maid of France," which has been so 
beautifully applied by Mr. Milman. 
* Pygmalion. 
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Yet still the warm Italian ioves her lore^ 

Gleans the rich harvest from each haunted shore. 

O'er his rude harp the Rojuan minstrel flings 

Flowers from her wreath, and music from her strings ; 

And from his native banks to Tiber's tide 

Th' Athenian sculptor wafts the Parian, pride — 

Glows the live statue^ and the polish'd dome. 

And Greece hath found a second birth in Rome. 

Still the young Faun amid the wild flowers sleeps — 

Still his carousal hoar Silenus keeps — 160 

And still Diana's beauty gIow» as dear 

As when Endymion lur'd her from her sphere. 

Still unsubdued amid the wrecks of years 

Her lofty spear Athenian Pallas rears, — 

And still — tho' thunder waits not on his nod, 

Thron'd in his grandeur sit^ the imperial God. 

Still in mad mirth the Bacchanalian throng 

Weave the wild dance, and raise the frantic ^ong^— 

And calm in stern repose — (his labors done) 

Stands, like a sleeping storm, Alcmaena's son. 170 

Behold where in his nerv'd and naked might 
Rushes the Circus Champion to the fight — 
Stretches the gaunt arm in its sweeping length — 
Starts from each limb the eloquence of strength — : 
On the bent brow Pride, Power, and Conquest reign. 
From the curv'd lip the spirit breathes disdain— 
And all the savage in bis sternest mood 
Speaks from the form unawed and unsubdued! — 
Where mid yon puny race of courts can be. 
Son of the woods ! the champion meet for thee ? 1^0 

The strife is o'er-r-ev'n as a broken bow 
Nerveless and spent— the Terrible lies low ! — 
He leans upon his hand — the lion crest 
Bows to the dust — and from the untam'd breast 
Falls drop by drop life's tide — the eye is <lim, 
And o'er the buckler droops the giant limb— r 
And J)eath is on the Mighty i— -aye thou proud 
And guilty city ! let thy ruthless crovvd 
Pour o'er their prey the mockery of their mirth, 
Blood with those echoes calls forth from the earth — 190 

And Heaven full soon shall answer. — Hurrying forth 
Sweeps on dark wings the whirlwind of the Notth^^ 
Hush — it hath past ! — By Tiber's glassy wave 
Crbuches — where Brutus trod — yon supple slave ! 
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Where the voluptuous Caesars lield their sway, 

Couch'd with the Vandal, saddens stern Decay ; 

Where in those halls, Harmonia wakVl her strings. 

Hark the harsh shout of Gothic revel rings; 

And o'er the pillar'd pomp and trophied arch 

Gaunt Havoc speeds her desolating march. 200 

But from ihe midnight of Time's dullest dream 

Be our's to wake, and hail the earliest beam. — 

Ages have past — a star is in the skies — 

The clouds are rent — and light and Leo rise.— 

See, from each crumbling stone -and mouldering bust 

Admiring Genius clears th* unhallow'd dust! — 

The buried pomp of years awakes once more — 

The solemn Earth gives up her silent store — 

And the world's second morning pours its rays, 

Bright as of old, on Michael's eagle gaze! 210 

Approach and reverence, stranger 1 calm and lone 
The Prophet ChieP claims homage from his throne. 
From that broad brow, clos'd lip, and marble cheek. 
And high repose, no human passions speak — 
But power and majesty, august and proud. 
Brood o'er the awful image, — ^like a cloud ! 
And in the lines of that unearthly face 
The eye of fancy in its gaze might trace 
Deep visions of the future — ^the sublime 

And mystic secrets of primaeval time — £20 

And the rapt holiness of him who heard 
Thro' flame and darkness God's Eternal Word I 

There the young shepherd* stands, as when he trod 
The earth, exulting in the might of God. — 
Scorn'd the strong armor, and the giant limb— 
And knew the Lord of Hosts was over him! 
Round his light form no sheltering garments cling. 
He wields no weapon but the simple sling. 
Yet in the advancing step — the lofty mien — 
The calm stern front — ^the undaunted soul is seen. £90 

Tho' armies shrink around him ; — tho' the brave 
Doom in sad thought his rashness to the grave — 
God, who preserv'd him from the Lion,' here 
Is not less mighty — wherefore should he fear i 



* Moses, by Michael Angelo. * David, by Michael Aneelo. 

3 t* David said moreover. The Lord that delivered me out of the paw 
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Alas for nations !— wMle we gaze, the spark 
Of kindling light expires — and we are dark — 
E'en while the gladd'ning minstrel turns to bless 
This Tadmor smiling thro' Time's wilderness — 
The brief and lonely incense of his breath 
But wakes — like Nero's music — amid death. 240 

Again long years ! — ^from Superstition's chain 
And the dull torpor of her gloomy reign 
Thou wakest, Rome ! — like Rhesus, but to feel 
Deep in thy heart, the foeman's f»tal steel !— 
Scorning thy pride^ and scoffing at thy faith, 
Sweeps the fierce Gaul to slaughter and to scathe — 
And darkly brooding o'er thy vanquish'd wall 
Thy rebel Eagles triumph in thy fall. 

Pass we with one brief curse, from Glory's toil. 
The strife^ the rout, thcT conquest and the spoil ; 250 

Let thrones arise and crumble at a breath. 
And man exult in shackles or in death — 
These are no fitting subjects for my lay ; — 
To colder climes we wing our wandering way-^ 
And turn where glows in yonder gorgeous dome. 
The Parian pomp of Hellas, and of Rome.' 
Proud plumes are waving in the silent air. 
The warriors of the earth are gather'd there — 
Fair Britain's sons — the fearless and the free ; 
Romantic Spain, thy haughty chivalry ; — 260 

And that old warlike race, for whom the pride 
Of the blue Danube rolls its lordly tide. 
Hush'd the vain taunt, and aw'd the exulting eye. 
Silently stalks the vengeful Prussian by— - 
While in rude contrast to the stately crest. 
The dazzling crosslet, and the glittering vest. 
With rugged garb, and wondering looks, pass on 
The stern and simple wanderers from the Don. 
But oft like clouds amid that gorgeous throng 
Dark angry forms sweep loweringly along. 270 

Not theirs the rapt delight — the soul's deep trance — 
Grief wrings the heart, and passion fires the glance. 



of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, he will deliver me out of the 
hand of this Philistine." 1 Sam. xvii. 37. 

* I need scarcely observe that I allude to the collection of the Ix>uvre, 
to which the troops of the Allies, when at Paris, resorted in such num- 
bers. 
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And ever from the writhing lip^ the wrath 

Of fierce and struggling spirits flashes forth. 

The mutler'd vengeance^ and the scornful jest — 

The pent volcano of the laboring breast — 

The unconquer'd hatred of the powerless will. 

That bitter comfort of the conquered still! — 

But ye, upon whose marble brows serene 

Ages of night in clouds and storms have been, fi 

And pass'd like vapors from the morning star. 

Hallowing the beauty which they could not mar; 

Ye, 'mid the littleness of human life. 

The fading triumph, and the empty strife. 

Calm in your lofty grandeur glance below 

Unmov'd by passions which ye never know. — 

While Empires fall around you, — ^ye retain, 

Gods of the mind, your everlasting reign !— • 

And changeless in your power, behold the tide 

Of fate but bear fresh homage to your pride. 2 

Lo ! as of old ye stand ! the deep blue sky 

Of Rome again hangs o'er you, and the eye 

Which hails you in your native seats enshrin'd 

Gleans from all round meet moral for the mind. 

Yes ! there from every clime shall Genius bring 
The vows and incense of her earliest spring ; 
And to those fanes the pilgrim still shall roam, 
And Sculpture find her altar and her home.— - 
Warm'd into life beneath these genial skies. 
Round the far Dane' what fair creations rise ! i 

Here when the moon-light o'er those myrtle groves 
Flings its pale beam, the German Wanderer^ royes* 
And bears rich visions home, to gild the cell 
Where, lone and musing. Fancy loves to dwells 
The bright Enthusiast of the Isle shall trace 
In colder climes each well-remember'd grace ; 
Recall and rival all that Greece hath known. 
And wake, like Chantry^ Eloquence from stone. 
And there, fair land ! thine own Canova still 
Rears o'er thy woes the triumphs of his skill ; t 

Charming the Gods again to haunt the earth. 
And waking Beauty to a second birth. 

Though fair the way the pilgrim may have past. 
Turns he not home exultingly at last i 
■ * 

» Thorwaldsen. * Danneker. 
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And though in climes to Muse and Memory dear 

My soul is lingering — I recall it here. 

Lo ! where through cloister'd aisles, the soften'd day 

Throws o'er the form a " dim religious'' ray. 

In graven pomp, and marble majesty, 

Stands the immortal Wanderer of the sky' — 3^0 

The sage, who borne on Thought's sublimest car, 

Track'd the vague Moon, and read the mystic Star. — 

Sway'd from the planet, or the desert cloud, • 

To him the Spirits of the Night were bow'd. 

Hoar Time reveal'd his marvels — Nature drew 

Her secret veil from his undazzled view — 

For him, her glowing depths had solemn speech, — 

And myriad worlds — ^life — glory — God in each. 

Hymning high joy through Heaven's eternal dome, 

Blaz'd from the darkness round Jehovah's Home ! 330 

Mark ye — ^how well the kindling Sculptor took 

The sweeping robe — the majesty of look — 

And o'er each feature's lofty beauty wrought 

The deep intense pervading soul of thought. 

And that ethereal sunshine which in him 

Life could not cloud, and Passion could not dim, 

As if the spirit which had wing'd its way 

Through Heaven, had purg'd each earthlier sense away. 

Oh, may his influence hallow yet the scene 

Where once the lustre of his life hath been. 340 

And, though perchance in vain. Ambition's toil^ 

Youth's dreaming hope, and Labor's midnight oil, 

Yet^ ere the evil days of strife and sin 

Have thrown their shadows o'er the light within, 

Learn we from him that truth least understood, — 

Man is most great while istruggling to be good. 

My harp's rude notes are dying — all too long. 
My soul hath pour'd its spirit into song. 
And yet I pause. What though the weeds I bring 
Waft no rich incense from the breathing spring i 350 

I pauser-a Northern Votary's wreath to twine^ 
Land of the Roman, round thy min'd shrine. 

Oh, from thy lore if e'er his mind hath caught 
For fancy fire, or energy for thought ; 



« These and the following lines, which refer to the statue of Newton 
in Trinity College Chapel, have been added by the permission of the 
Vice-Chancellor, since the adjudication of the prize. 
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If from the sculptured form, and sacred strain^ 
For him the beauty was not wak'd in vain, — 
Then all ingrateful would the Minstrel be 
Had not his lyre one parting note for thee ! 
Oh! as the Image, in that fabled scene* 
In which Leontes mourns his buried Queen, S60 

Came from the dim concealment of long years, 
(As rainbows shine thro' Nature's clouds and tears) 
And bright with smiles descended from above 
Glowing with joy, and redolent of love — 
Oh, thus from shrouded pomp, and silence deep, 
Where Memory sits to ponder and to weep, 
Italia, wake ! the hues of life resume. 
And smile away the terrors of the tomb. 

E. G. LYTTON BULWER, 

FELLOW-COMMONER OF TRINITY HALL. 



IJterary Notices concerning Cicero's lost Treatise 

De Gloria. 

No. I. 
Xhb reader is indebted to William Roscoe, Esq. of Liverpool, 
distinguished alike by learning, eloquence^ patriotism, philan- 
thropy, and virtue, for the following translation from Tirabos- 
chi's work. He observes in a letter to me, which accompanied 
it, dated Toxteth Park, June 14, 1825 :— *' By the same band 
you will receive a translated extract from Tiraboschi, containing 
his sentiments respecting the charge brought against Alcyonius, 
of having plundered and perhaps destroyed the Book of Cicero 
de Gloria. I am apprized of this debate, although I have not 
entered into it particularly, as 1 ought perhaps to have done, in 
the Life of Leo X. The opinions of Tiraboschi appear to me 
to be on this, as on most other occasions, sensible and candid ; 
and it will afford me great pleasure, if you should find them of 
arty use." 



' Winter's Tale. Act v. Scene 3. 
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Tiraboschi. T. i. p. 240. 
Before we pass on, two literary subjects offer themselves 
to our examination : these are the accusations brought against 
Pelrus Alcyonius, and Carol. Sigonius, two of the Italian literati; 
the first of them charged with having suppressed the work of 
Cicero de Gloria, which came to his hands, after having plun- 
dered it of some of its finest passages to enrich his book de Ex^ 
ilio; the other of having published a treatise of his own de 
Consolationey pretending it was that which we know was written 
by Cicero on the death of his beloved Tullia. With respect to 
the first of these it is certain that in the time of Petrarch a copy 
of the book de Gloria was still in existence. He has himself 
stated, at length, in what manner it came into his hands^ and how 
it was lost, fiaimoqdo Soranzo, whom Petrarch calls Super^ 
antius, and whom he denominates a venerable old man, had 
these books in his library, and made a present of them to Pe- 
trarch. He knew their value, and esteemed them accordingly. 
When a person, who had been one of his masters in his youth, 
and loved and esteemed him beyond all his other pupils, bor- 
rowed them from him, pretending to have occasion for theni in 
a work in which he was engaged, the gratitude of Petrarch 
would not permit him to refuse. After several years, hearing 
nothing respecting them, he enquired after them from his mas- 
ter, who, under various pretexts, eluded his researches. On 
being further pressed, he at length acknowleged, that through 
bis poverty he had been compelled to pledge them. Petrarch 
was desirous of knowing in whose hands they were, that he 
might redeem them with his own moqey; but the master, asham- 
ed, could never be prevailed on to discover it, and Petrarch 
could not adopt harsher measures. At length the old man 
died, whilst Petrarch was in France, and he again used every 
means, but in vain, to recover the books. From this period no 
mention appears to be made of them for a considerable time. 
We have a letter from Beatus Rhenanus to Pirckheimerus in 
1531, from which we perceive he thought that Pirckheimer had 
a copy : " Exspectamus aliquid veterum librorum a te ; Cice- 
ronem de Gloria, eumdem de Fita beata, quasdam ejus Ora- 
tiones S^c. nisi tanto thesauro solus frui vis. Anfabulam nar- 
ravit ille noster?*' Which last words, not adverted to by Fabri- 
cius, inform us that Rhenanus only knew by the relation of 
others, that such works uere in the possession of his friend; and 
that he had some doubts whether he had not been imposed on; 
and this was probably the case, as nothing has since been heard 
respecting them. 
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This, however, was not the case with respect to that whicb, 
according to Paullus Maniitius, was in the library of Bemardw 
Justinianus; since from this the accusation arises against Alcy- 
onius. Let us first observe the account of Manutius. " These 
books," says he, " were known to the time of our fathers ; for 
Bern. Justinianus, in the Index to his Books, registers Cicero 
de Gloria. Having left his whole library as a legacy to a mo- 
nastery of nuns, this book, afterwards sought for with great dili- 
gence, could not be found. Every one believed that Petms 
Alcyonius, to whom, as their physician, the nuns gave leave to 
inspect their library, had stolen it, and certainly in his work de 
Eocilio there are some passages which seem, not by i\lcyoniii8» 
but by some more able writer." Thus far Manutius. About 
the same time a similar accusation was brought against Alcyo- 
nius by Paullus Jovius, in his Elogies^ first printed in 1546. 
although he does not inform us how Alcyonius obtained this 
book of Cicero, nor positively asserts the fact, but only says tha« 
was great suspicion of it. Fabricius and Mazzuchelli cite io 
confirmation of this literary theft of Alcyonius, Christ. Longo- 
lius in his Letters, Giraldi in his book on the Poets of his own 
Times, and Petr. Victorius in the Preface to his Commentary on 
the Poetics of Aristotle, and others, whose authority is of no 
weight but when supported by more ancient writers. But as to 
the three before-mentioned authors, 1 have seen and read the. 
passages cited by Fabricius and Mazzuchelli, and have not 
found a vestige of this theft attributed to Alcyonius ; so litde 
must he trust to the citations of others, who wishes to write 
with accuracy. The whole of the charge is therefore reduced 
to the testimony of Manutius and Jovius. But how much is 
there to combat, and to overthrow them ? They speak of matters 
long before their own times, for Bern. Justinianus, who left the 
treatise de Gloria with other books to the nuns by his will, died 
in 1489, and these two authors wrote about the middle of the 
succeeding century. Besides Justinianus lived 20 years^ and 
upwards, after the invention of printing, and can we suppose 
that an accomplished individual as he was, would not have taken 
measures for publishing this work of Cicero, so rare as it then 
was ? Besides Alcyonius was only accused when he Was no 
longer able to defend himself. His book de Exilio was printed 
by the elder Aldus in 1522, and he died at the end of 1527, or 
beginning of 1528 — that is, many years before the accusation of 
Manutius and Jovius. Of the authors, who wrote in his lifetime, 
no one has charged him with this literary offence, which would 
certainly not have been the case with respect to a man, who was 
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an object of envy and hatred to the greater part of the mea- 
of learning then living. Even his' contemporary Pierius Vale- 
nanus accuses hini of having suppressed a mathematical work of 
Petrus Marcellus, but says not a word on this other subject ; 
and LongoliuSy also a contemporary, and unfriendly to him, as 
appears from his Letters, has nothing on this head. We havd 
even a Letter from Celio Calcagnino to Gian-Francesco Pico; 
Prince of Mirandula, in which, on sending him the work of 
Alcyonius, he accompanies it with great praise. Hence it 
seems probable, that this was a calumnious accusation brought 
forward by the enemies of Alcyonius, when he was no longer 
able to defend himself. This bequest of books from Justinia-i 
fius to a monastery of nuns, (for in all the editions of Maniitius 
we read Monacharum, and not Monachorum, as Fabricius has 
it,) appears too ridiculous and improbable, particularly as we 
are not told what monastery it was. 

These reasons have induced many modern writers to defend 
Alcyonius against this accusation, and we may examine what 
has been said by Mencheuius, J. Le Clerc, the Italian Jour- 
nalists, and others. The celebrated Maglial^echi wrote two 
letters on the subject to Menchenius, which would have throwA 
much light on it, but they did not arrive till after the publication 
of his book« nor have they ever, to my knowlege, been printed; 
Fabricius has cited a Letter of Magliabechi as having been 
printed in the Acts of Leipsig, 1707> but I find there only the 
notice of such a Letter, wi& a short statement of its contents^ 
Setting aside, however, all these reasonings, I conceive that a 
perusal of the works of Alcyonius is alone sufficient to defend 
him against this charge. I have read them through^ and 1 don- 
fess \ cannot see bQW it is possible to maintain such an accusa- 
tion — for whether it be pretended that he incorporated and 
transfused the whole or a great part of the work of Cicero, or 
only some small fragments of them htre and there, into his wri- 
tings, I may observe, as to the first supposition, that I defy any 
person who has read the work of Alcyonius to make such an 
aj99ertion, with the least appearance of probability. ^ The work 
of Cicero de Ghria can only be a treatise showing in what 
glory consists, or the means of obtaidine it, the advantages de- 
rived from it, and similar sentiiMflits. What can these have to 
do with the work of Alcyonius, which treats of nothing but «x- 
ile, and shows that this, and Ibe ejBfects that attend it, are not so 
grievous and troublesome as are commonly supposed? If he 
speaks of honors, it is only to show their vanity, and to explain 
how we may live without th^mj which is very different from^he 
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sentiment of Cicero. It may be added that niaii;|r fects.ari 
many authors of later times are cited ; t uat many lliings are r^ 
counted of the age in which Alcyonius lived ; that a great put 
of his second Dialogue is intended to refute the. book of Plutm 
dfi Vita illmtri. So that if we could i^ollect every pas s Mi 
which Alcyonius could have purloined from Cicero, they cow 
scarcely amount to a few pages. The consequence of Ail 
would be, that Alcyonius might have a sentence or two hm 
and there in his works : but for what purpose ? He waa fsAm 
capable of imitating in his works the style of Cicero ; and intlut 
case what ^lory could he derive from a small part of/lfaeboeb 
de Gloria mserted in his works, when the whole should hs» 
been in the same style ? or he was not capable; and howcooU 
be then expect that by a few elegant sentences he could nun 
the character of his whole work ? or how could he flatter himidf 
that the theft would not be known, and that many persons woaU 
not perceive that the feathers were not his own, although dwy 
might not know from what bird they had been plucked? iwl 
lasdy, how can we be certain that his copy of the work rf 
Cicero was unique, and that another might not exist in wcm 
other library? « . 

To me, then, it does not seem probable, that Alcyonius W 
guilty of this offence. — ^or in reading hb treatise do Idisooffr 
that diversity of style which is observed by Manutiua. To.sppk 
n^ opinion, the book of Alcyonius appears to be wiitt^:<fipf 
the most part in, an elegant and polbhed style, Jbnt far etoei^ 
frpm the strength, the, majesty, and the eloquence of Ciceio^ M 
many others have remarked^ &c. &c. 

He then gives a specimen of the style of: Alcyonius. j 

E. H. BARKER. 

Thetford, July, 1 825 . 



ORATIO 

In CoUegii RegaUs Medicorum Londinensis JSj£lm 
Novishabita die Dedkationis, Junii xxv, M.pccG3^f i 
ab Henrico Halford, Baronelto, Medico R^ 
Ordinario, Praside. 

£tsi non vereor, Spcii, ut vobis hoc festo die sat^aciMi 
q^ippe qui me tarn bcnigno semper soliti sitis animo annkcd; 
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quique operam curamque mcam, qualescunque eas demum fue«- 
rint^ in rebus vestris admiuistrandis tam comiter oinni tempore 
acceperitis ; cum me tamen tanta doctorum Hospitum frequen- 
(ia circumfusum video — cum tot apud nos conspicio utriusque 
Senatus lumiiia^ tot publici consilii Auctores, tot Regise prosa* 
ptae Principesj — atque^ hos inter, illustrissimum ilium Princi- 
pem, rei militaris uostrse praesidium et decus^-— pertimescere 
me, confiteor, et parura abesse, quin me muneris hodie suscepti 
pceniteatr Qua nimirum ratione, dicendo aiiqutd proferam eo- 
rum auribus et judicio dignum, qui, in maximis Imperii negotiis 
versati, inter eloquentissimos in curia eloquentiae palmam facile 
ferant? Quomodo eorum pertrectem animos, aut conciliem no- 
bis eos, qui, etsi prima labra admoverint istis iisdem scientiae 
fontibus, quibus et nosmetipsi in alma Acadeniia proluimus, ad 
majora tamen et ad altiora se continuo accinxerint^ et niliil ultra, 
in omni vitae et studiorum decursu^ aut commune nobiscum aut 
cognatum habuerint? Quod speraudum tamen esset ab ista be- 
nignitate, quse honesti nihil ac liberalis a se alienum putat, id 
hodie, Optimates, voluntas in nos vestra comprobavit; et ex 
boc magno illustrium virorum conveutu plane intelligere licet^ 
quanti faciant illi utilissimam et antiquissimam banc artem nos- 
fraiii, et quanta cam benevolentia, quanto favore prosequi ve- 
Knt. 

Audacter igitur et hilari voce gratulor vobis, Socii, quod 
bocce templum Apollinis dignum institutis et arte vestra, dig- 
num Antecessoribus vestris, dignum hac illustri Procerum co- 
rona refecistis, — quod, e colluvione et tenebris emersi, tandem 
aliquando in luce iterum et in splendorc versamini. 

Jrrobe noraut Majores nostri, quam omni ex parte necessa- 
rium esset, Domum suam, unde procederent in publicum aucto- 
ritatis signa, in urbana frequentia, in congressione hominum, et 
ID oculis civium posuisse. Jacta sunt igitur fundamenta Trojae 
nostra?, (quam, temporum ratione et inclinatione ducti, non sine 
Diis Penatibus tamen, reViquimus,) ea amplitudine et dignitate, 
quibus arx et praesidium publican salutis esse deberent. Immo, 
ita jacta sunt a viris prudentissimis, ut, dum neeessitatibus rerum 
suarum commode et elegant^r inservirent, et jucundissinias isti 
Sociorum convictioni satisfacerent, voluutatem eadem et reve- 
rentiam populi sibi vindicarent. Jacta sunt autem et auspicuto 
et temporibus acquis. Quippe civilis belli molesliis et tempes- 
tatibus successerat modo Pax ; et Pacis comites Qtiique socisB 
sunt Artes liberales. Medicina igitur, quae jam inde ab aetate 
Jjmacri, necessitudinem cum litteris arctissimum habuerat, phi- 
losophiam quoque turn demum amplexa, scientiae dignitatem 
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adepta erat. Circuitum etenim sanguinis aliquot ante aimoi. 
detexerat et demonstraverat Harveius ista ipsa pbilosophandi 
methodo^ quam solam esse sanam et sinceram docuerat Yeruii- 
mus, poster! autem perfectam prorsus atque omnibus nument 
absolutam esse decreverunt. 

Quatitum contulerit ad philosophias istius, in qua de Natiii» 
disputatur, stadium incitandum admirabilis humani corporis hr 
bricatio adeo felici solertia patefacta et exposita, non necesse eA 
hodie dicere. Quod nobis certe rebusque nostris supra oomia 
felix faustumque fuit, eo tempore quotquot essent in Pbysidi^ 
subtilissimi^ quotquot in rerum causis exponendis exercitatiuinUy 
ii Regio hortatu coierant, et in inclytam istam Societatem coop- 
tabantufy e qua, ceu fonte perenni^ profluxit, (et, Prasaide isto 
eximio duce atque auspice^ profluit indies, atque in orone pono 
sevum profluxura est,) oninigena Scientia, et quicquid ad artian 
incrementa, aut ad vitas cultioris utilitatem possit conferre. 

Nee sane mirandum est, Socii, quoniaui cum hoc genere plu* 
losophiie magnam habet familiaritatem Medicina^ non minimiB 
partem egregiae istius Societatis medicam fuisse arteoi professoi. 
Sumere autem vobis superbiam licet^ quod vestri fnerunt Eotiv 
Cronii; Scarburii, Glissonii, (quorum ut erat quisque auas artit 
peritissimus, ita naturae intei pretandae scientissimus); quod vestri 
sunt hodie, qui Chemiam altius scrutentur et perspiciant, *' ffi. 
errantium stellarum cursus, progressiones, institiones '^ feliciter 
notent et inteiligant. 

Hac opportunitate temporis autiquae nostras conditae mat 
^des ; qua? ut sit '' eadem nostras for tuna Domus/' faxit Deal 
Optimus Maximus ! 

JNec temere et inconsulto in his precibus spem ponimuiy 
quoniam nostra ha^c Respublica optimis.temperata est legibii 
et institutis, et in omni recto studio atque humanitate versamiir, 
Neque enim queraquam prius civitate nostra donanfiua, qiiaa 
disciplinis iis veteribus, (quae, etsi non faciunt medicum, aptio* 
rem tamen Medicinae reddunt^) instructus fuerit; quam emdi* 
tione, viro libero digna, penitus fuerit imbutus; quaBi, qoiil 
medicum deceat, quid omni ex parte pulchrum sit et boneatn^ 
didicerit. Longe enim aliud est in Materia Medica ezercitatoa 
esse, aliud mederi. 

Nee majore studio^ nee spe uberiore, nee amplioribus aut at 
gratiam aut ad dignitatem praeniiis commoti, hoc opus suscepe? 
runt Antecessores nostri, quam quibus et nos hodierno die. 
Quidni enim ? Pecuniam a prudeniissimis et integerrimis Te^ 
merit! Radcliviani Curatoribus accepimus, Cnpuparca natW 
suffectam, sed libera/') quali ipse Radclivius munilicentiasiiniiii 
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sr m vtvis fore't/ civibus suis/ quos dilexit^ quibus ipse vicissim 
in deliciis fuit, largiendo suppeditasset. O fortunatum Radcli- 
vium, et, siquis alius^ invidendum ! cujus virtuti licuerit et in 
vita et ill morte humano generi benefacere. 

Nee vestro caruimus patroeinioy Illustres publici consilii 
Auctores ! Quippe vos, felicis hujusce gentis famse consuientes, 
et saluti vitaeque civium prospicientes, non alienum a prudentia 
aut a dignitate vestra duxistis, nostris votis respondere^ nostris 
rebus opitulari. Quod igitur ab optimo Rege situm, ubi hoc 
artis nostras theatrum, idenique boiiarum litterarum domicilium, 
statueremus, vestrani operam^ favorem vestrum apud Principeoi 
interponeudo, procuravistis ; summas^ quas possumus, gratias 
agimus^ summas semper acturi, — dum haec moenia durando 
perstabunt^ dum salutaris haec professio laudem apud Britannos 
et observantiam habebit. 

. Sed^ quod maximum est, Socii^ et supra omnia dona^ quem- 
cunque Vos in Praesidis locum elegeritis^ Rex eum statim Re- 
giorum Medicorum ordini adscribi jussit ; sacram scilicet suam 
valetudinem vestris consiliis, vestrae curse tuendain commis- 
aurus. 

^ Si quis hujus beneficii gratiam institutis nostris, et disciplinis 
)is deberi putet, quas Majorum nostrorum sapientia, ad Medi- 
cinam rite et decore exercendam necessarias esse statuit ; na& is 
nee inepte neque sine consilio judicat. Recordamini etenim, 
Sociiy quanta inter bella, quantam inter victoriarum messem, 
pacis studia, doctrinam, et litteras hunianiores Pater Patriae fo« 
verit atque aluerit ; quali benignitate studiis iis deditos accepe- 
rit ; quali honore memoriam eorum prosecutus sit, qui vitapi 
per artes inventas excoluere. 

At quanti Rex bonus ille noster litteras faciat, argumentum 
est instar omnium Bibliotheca ista eximia a venerando Patre 
Gomparata, quam in jus Populi cedere voluit. O magnificum 
et vere Regium munus ! et a Te Principe uno post tot saecula 
publicae utilitati concessum ! O sapienter factum ! Probe etenim 
floras, quantum illud ^TXHS lATPEION, quod Bibliothecae 
magni illius ^gypti Regis inscriptum fuit, ad conformandas 
hominum mentes animosque valeat ; quantum nos ad virtuten\ 
percipiendam colendamque moveant illustrium virorum ima-^ 
sinesy ab omni vetustate litteris proditae ; .quantum ad leges et 
inatituta nostra pernoscenda, et ad aestimandam veram istam 
jibertatem Qostram ab illis oriundam, conferat veterum rerum 
piibjicarum contemplatio; quantum denique homini digne de 
aeipsio sentire, digne agere, siiadeat scientia. 
• Te igitur, augustissime Rex * quo(lin periculos^ssimis tempo* 
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ribus totam fere Europam, cum diuturno et difficili bello pro- 
merctur ab acerrimo hoste, non debellando nisi a nostro Dace 
nunquam victo, in libertatem ct tranquillitatem vindicaverifl;^' e^ 
quantum caeteris gentibue roilitari gloria pnestint, tantmn tow 
in artibus quoque Pacis antecellere volueris, — ^Te omni benevo- 
kntia complectimur, — ^"l^e grato semper animo colemus,— Tc 
admirabimur, — ^Te amabimus, — nee de Tuis unquam hudilwi 
posteri conticesccnt. 

Quodcunquc Antecessoribus nostris visum fuerit in asdificaa- 
da Domo sua nioliri, id omne nos sedulo conati sumus in nfi* 
cienda. Ilabueruntnc igitur illi conclave, ubi CeDsoies pm 
anctoritate ct dignitatc sua congrcdi possent ? Habemus. fhm 
Tbcatrum extrui volucrunt^ in quo solennes eoruro, qui meiM* 
do nos memorcs sui fecerint, laudationes instaurare possent; tit 
in quo^ si placuisset, medicinse sludiosos instituerent docendo) 
Nos etiam extruximus : quanquam. nostrum est potius de doctii 
judicium facere, quam indoctos docere. An Ctenaculum adpt- 
raverunt^ ubi corpus commode ct jucunde reiicerent Socii; d 
Bibliothccam aptam et concinnam, ubi, negotiia atque utbnt 
opere defessi, vacui cura ac labore, libers animi remisrioil 
indqlgcrent ? Adparavimus nos quoque. Quin vos didle^ 
IHustrissimi Auditores, (vos etenim perspexistia,) annon libri, 
imagines, quodcunque denique sit Atticum, apud noa etiiB 
Attice sint adservata. 

Provisum est porro nobis, quod Antecessoribus nostris adaw- 
dum deerat, Museum ; in quo reponamus, quicquid^ ex AnalD- 
mia petituni, humans fabricationis structuram, niorbo liriw 
vitiatamque, explicet. Quantum medicinae inservire pofi«iDt,/et 
certe plurimum possunt,) rationes ex Anatomiae fontibua de- 
prompts, dudum perceperat Harveius : et, si vitae ejus utilistt- 
ms parcere voluisset Deus O. M. non dubitandum est qais 
Ipse eadem fundamenta su|>ellecti]is Anatomical posuisaet^ qm 
nuperrime summa cum judicii et liberalitatis laude posuit llM- 
tbsus Baillie, 

In hoc diiecto nomine fas sit mihi commorari paulam^ et do* 
lere, quod huic excellenti viro, tot annos in eadem nostia ih 
laboriosissima viise ratione comiti, socio, amico, singalari in banc 
domuni pietate, hisce comitiis celebrioribus, huic solemmlirti^ 
huic illustrissimorum et nobiUssimorum Hospitum ccetua noi 
licuerit interesse : quanquam eum fams satis diu vixisse sds^ 
aeterne felicitati, quod humillime spero, bene satis. Et e^gm, 
patre usus pio, a prima usque adolescentia iu explorando em^ 
pore humano fuerat versatissimus ; et ex hac studiorani ratioM 
sapientiam et potentiam Dei maxima admiratione, summa veoe- 
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ratione contemplatus est. Postea vero^ cum ad medicinam et^ 
ercendam se accinxisset^ facile sensit, quantulum corporis morbis 
«t asgra valetudine laboranti, subventurus esset Medicu8> 11191 
qui animi quoque motus, vires, adfectus, perciperet : animi, sci- 
licety nnius et gusdem cum corpore, tamen diversi,*-"— consociati 
^m \\\6y sed dii^tiihcti, — li^ ejus eotnpagibUs inclusi et inVcAuti^ 
Qihilonrinus tamen fiberi — nnmortale quid perpetuo praesentien- 
Cts at^tie praemonentis) et ilhid futorum cupieiitis, tamen et me- 
tuentis. Ab bis coutemplationibus potential ac majestatis divi- 
nae ad debitum numini cultum prasstaudum incitatus est, ad 
fidem in Deo habendam, et ad totum se ei submittendum, 
Hinc pia ilia vivendi regula, hinc spectata integritas. Hinc illi 
omnia graviter, humaniter, amabiliter mos erat cogitare ; — hinc, 
quod cogitaverat, planissime ac verissime dicere; — hinc nih3 
ialteri facere^ quod sibi faciendum nollet ; — ^hinc candor, caritas : 
^^— sed me reprimo; quanquam baud vereor, Optimates, ne vobia 
\a praestantissimi hujus yiri laudibus longior fuisse videar: quippe 
Veatrum quamplurimi sanitatem ejus judicioet consiliis acceptam 
I'efertis. Nee timeo, ne mihi succenseaUs, Socii, quod eum his 
sakem accumulaverim donis, qui tantum sibi vestium omnium 
amorem vivus conciliaverit ; qui industrial, benevolentiae, sane- 
titatis, innocentiae exempt um (quod omnes utinam imitemur!) 
reliquerit. 

VoSy autem, illustres Animi! qui dudum, corporis vinculis 
eoUiti, pia atque aetema pace frdimini, — Vos, IJnacer, Cai, 
Harvei, Radclivi, (quorum recordatio hoc festo die suavior apud 
hos et jucundior superest,) testor Vos, vestra sapientia fretos, 
Vestris usos consiliis, vestrum hoc opus nos refecisse. Vos, 
olim, Graecarum litterarum lumen ab Italia in patriam transtu- 
listis, V08 primi Medicos, doctos et eductos libere, in civitatem 
lianc nostrani bene moratam et legibus constitutam collegistis. 
*Vos medicinam, explicate sanguinis revolubili cursu, rationalem 
iecistis, atque optimis hominum ingeniis dignam*. Sic Artis 
Medkae suus indies crevit honos; sic donius antiqua ^tetit 
ihbbhcussa. 

' Nostrum erit haereditatem a vobis acceptam successoribus 
nos^ris integram et incontaminatam tradere : Nostrum erit de 
Medicina, de Latteris^ de Religione bene mereri. Sic nova haec 
Domus Stabit perpetua : Sic nostrum quoque, et hujusce diei, 
j^rata et honoranda delabeiur ad posteros memoria* 
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NOTICE OF 

U« ESSAY on Dr. YOUNG'S and M. CHAM- 
POLLION'S PHONETIC SYSTEM of HIE- 
ROGL YPHICS : with some additional discoverits, 

" bi/ which it may be applied to decipher the names of 
ancient kings of Egypt and Ethiopia. By H. SAW, 
F. R. S. H. B. M.'s Consul-General in ^pt 
Longman. 8*. 6d. 6vo. London. 1835. 

NoTWiTHSTANpiNO the DUQierous travellers who have a- 
plored the sculptured vestiges of Egyptian pride^ power, and 
wisdom, and the multitude of books with which the press has 
teemed on the subject; the literary public cannot fail, oh reflec- 
tion, to be struck with the very minute importance of the result 
to which so mighty a labor has given birth, and will be apt tp 
exclaim, Nascitur ridiculus mus ! . . .' ^ 

The French expedition to Egypt was most liberally prpviddi 
with surveyors, draughtsmen, antiquaries, and, architects, for the 
purpose of investigating all that the unexhaustible mine of aor 
cient records in that country contained of materials interesting 
to science and elucidatory of the general history of map, Th( 
age when the attempt was made was replete with ambitioiu 
pretence. A conquest over an almost unconquerable difficulty 
was to be added -to other conquests. A new Theseus was to 
thread the mazes of another labyrinth ; and the si>hjnx was to 
be humiliated by the victorious expounder of her riddles on her 
own soil. One of the results was the magnificent coUectioo 
entitled ** Description de FEgypte;^^ from which, howevo^ 
notwithstanding its typographical and chalcographical elegance, 
little light was in reality added to that which had heeii elidt- 
ed by the less pretending, but more accurate work, of Mr. W« 
Hamilton on die same subject. To England one of the. Oj^m 
Spolia of her victory in this expedition was the ^' RpSBTTA 
Stone " 

This monuinental key to the blue chamber of antiqoariaii 
mystery consists of an inscription in three divisions;^ the first 
being Hieroglyphical Writing; the next Enchorial or Pukar: 
and the last Greek. While the Greek inscription was fully 
illustrated and completed by Porson and Heyne, Akerblad em- 
ployed himself with the ffieroglyphical and Enchorial charac- 
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4er8;^Md began -satisfsCatocily bjrestablisKing the fact,' that the 
Greek vras really a translation of the Hierogiyphies (as it pro- 
fessed to be^ and no fraud, as was suspected), by pointing out, 
at the end ^f the inscription, where the Greek has the words', 
^^ firsts and second,*' (the end of the line being broken off,) the 
;first three numerals, i, ii, and in. 

With regard to the first inscription, Akerblad did little more 
than establish these necessary premises ; and with regard to the 
^Enchorial inscription, he exhausted himself in vain efforts 16 
.explore its mazes, by means of an alphabetical clue, composed 
of 25 letters, which, unlike that of Ariadne, left him, at the ter- 
.mination of his research, as much in the dark and uncertainty as 
when he commenced. A slight glance at the inscription will 
ishow that Akerblad's datum is quite unsupported by its internal 
evidence. The failure of (he result was, therefore, a natural 
consequence. All he effected was, to interpret certain proper 
names, according to their localities, in composing which, it ap- 
]>ears, that a mixed process of Hieroglyphical signs and Phone- 
tic characters was resorted to. Dr. Young and M. ChampoUioli 
have followed the clue he left, and lay claim to the discovery 
of Demotic or Phonetic characters ; . t. e. charadters vvhich 
represent sound, not sense, and therefore resemble those of the 
modern alphabet. With regard to the Rosetta Stone, the most 
useful fact established by the rival antiquarians is, that the second 
inscription, purporting to be written in the Enchorial cha- 
racter, is, with the exception of the above proper names, 
as strictly Hi£roolyphical as die Sacred ; with thi» only 
difference, that the characters are abbreviated and degraded, by 
means of, or for the purpose of, epistolary facility of communi- 
cation. 

As Mr. Salti in the work before us, states that the narrative 
of his djiscoveries supposes a knowlege of Dr. Young's, it will 
.be necessary to give a succinct prefatory sketch of the state of 
the inquiry where Mr. S. takes it up. 

The question in dispute between Dr. Young and M. Chain* 
pollion is, which of the two was the first discoverer of the Pho* 
netic value of any sign or signs as applied to names. Our deci- 
9ion is in favor of Dr. Young. M. ChampoUion, indeed, admits 
that our countryman Dr. Y. was the first to give a Phonetic 
walue to the Hieroglyphics of the names of Berenice and Ptole- 
my ; but endeavors to invalidate the admission by alleging- that 
be reached the discovery accidentally by a wrong cltle,— by 
assigning a syllabic, instead of initial value, to the consonants 
of the Phonetic alphabet. 
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The objection is obviously trivial. Whatever merit sttactia 
to die discovery is, llierefore, from M. C.'s Ofiii showings tk. 
Young's. To this opinion Mr. Salt, in the work before \^ 
signifies his adhesion : adding to the interpretsitioti of propm 
names, published by the French and English Tiyris, tfonte-ftw 
suggested by himself. It is at this point that the science «f 
Egyptian antiquities at present stands. 

But while we thus do justice to Dr. Young in the questioa 
between liim and his Frencli rival, our view of the meill Md 
importance of the discovery, such as we have expressed in the 
last No; of the Classical J ournal, is unchanged. ■'Tbe numerolil 
symbols employed to represent a single sound render the whob 
system of interpretation, ^except supported by other evidenee of 
locality or otherwise, vague and suspicious. So much for tiie 
practical effect of the discovery. With regard to the merit aU 
originality of it, we are disposed to esUmate it at a ver/low rftle^ 
The idea is not new. Kircher, certainly, employed f he Phonetie 
system (syllabically), in endeavoring to inteipret proper nanulir; 
and both he and Warburton, whom Champollion has^ without 
acknowlegement, copied and abridged, affirmed the derivdtioa 
of alphabets from Hieroglyphics. The Chinese^ moreover, had^ 
had «a Phonetic system from time immemorial, whieh wiis prt' 
?iously made known to JSurope by Morrison and Others. ' That 
both of the discoverers should have overlooked or sftppirdBsed 
this fact of prior claim is.very extraordinary. Again, jt^is ilH 
more extraoixiinary that both claimants seem unaware thit thb 
Phonetic system exists in the Hebrew lartgui^j each of tM 
letters of that alphabet having the Hieroglmhical s^ of to 
power, as well as the Egyptian, as a bird or ovHf6r A,'n Abtfie 
for B, a camel for C, &c. Sic. It is, indeed, extremely proba** 
ble, that these Hebrew signs were really derived iroiii"^tlia 
Egyptian Phonetic alphabet, some of them being the staie'asift 
the alphabet given by Dr. Young; as the bird for \A, Ihe^Cilp 
or patera for K, the door for D, the goad for H', the'seiTiMt 
for N, the mouth for P, the fulcrum and huntH^-^oIe for S, 
the head (of a pomegranate or flower) for R, &c. See. 

The Essay before us is preceded by a Dedication of Mr. 
Bankes, junior, to the Hon. C. Yorke, and accompanied*!^ 
some notes from his pen, in which he also claims, iff 'cotttnidliei 
tion to Dr. Young, the first discovery of the Phonetic iMM 
of Ptolemy. He has annexed to the work an engraving 'ttf 
his very curious genealogical table of Abydos.' It seeinto tl^ 
consist chiefly of the names of the 18th dynasty of DiMf^tit^, 
the celebrated names of Rameses, Memnon, and SetbUi 
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Egyptus, or SeadstHsi following each other in the same succes- 
sion as recorded bj the chronologers, Manetho, Syn^tellus, 
&iC. The tabte seems to decide who the real tenant of Belzont's 
tomb was; for the same Phonetic name of the hero^ktng 
buried there, and recorded so often throughout the excaTation^ 
appears next in succesnon to Amenoph or Memnon, the son df 
fiameses Me Amun. It was, therefore, the Sethos Egyptus or 
Sesostris the Gr^t of the above chronologers. 
; The Table bears testimony to the truth of Horus Apollo^ 
who says/ that a goose represents a son. In the lowei^ cdm-f 
partment of the table^ a line of various kings is ^represented as 
descended from one common stem ; one shield- surmounted by 
a Bee and Plant (meaning doubtless AborigitiaU or eartli-born 
king ; for a bee, we all know, was an emblem of the Pharsiobs; 
and meant king,) always containing the same characters ; - and 
the accompanying shield surmounted by a Goose, changing its 
« Phonetic contents with every successive step of the descents It 
should be remarked, that there are always two shields expressive 
of a name ; it is so throughout the splendid excavation discovered 
by Belzoni. This is strictly on the principle of modem h^^^ 
nddry, which occupies one side of its shields with the titular, 
the other with the family arms. Of the two shields employed 
for the same purpose in Egypt, one (the invariable) was clearly 
the Patronymic covX of arms, belonging to the founder of the 
family or dynasty ; the other, the Cognominal, peculiar to the 
individual. We have an instance of this in the case of Metti* 
non's double shield, copied from the famous broken vocal 
statue : the right shield containing his own Phonetic name*; 
the left, that of his father Rameses Me Amun. Another in« 
stance occurs in the case of Thothftiosis; the riglit> shield 
bearing his own Phonetic nam6; the left, that of Rameses, <th^ 
Patronymic name of the whole family, dt^rived doubtless from 
the founder of the dynasty, who appears to have compelled the 
Jews to build the ** treasure city Ramesses,^' referred to by 
Moses in Exodus. Such a shield, surmounted by a goosej^ 
was, in picture writing, precisely analogous to th^ alphabetic 
mark of descent employed by the Gfeeks in their derivative 
termination ides, as Airides Agamemnon, Peiides Achilles, 
Laertindies Ulysses, and agrees with the Scotch Mac, and the 
Irish (y. 

It is however probable, as Mr. Salt suggests, that the Goose 
and Globe., which sometimes surmount these shields, meant 
*f Son of the sun ;'* and not simply " Son of," as Dr. Youi% 
has alleged; since, on another inscription which Mr. S. 
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discovered, be finds '' Son'' satisfactorily indicated by a goose, 
and the usual masculine sign, a Square: **daughiey* btaag 
appropriately designated by a goose^ and a Angr circle^ the 
terminating sign of the feminine gender^ sounding e or ek^ like 
the modern Arabic, as Berenice, and equivalent to the Latin A. 
As a proof of this, Mr. Salt refers to the Phonetic name of 
Alexander, accompanied, as usual, by the paternal coat of arms; 
that of his father Philip. In this case, the Goose and Globe 
is over the latter ; and this, upon Dt Young's principle, would 
make Philip the son of Alexander. 

Mr. Salt confesses that he had at first a yetj decided pre- 
judice against the Phonetic system ; which, we think, considering 
its vagueness, and the loose and unscientific manner in which 
M. Champollion has lately treated the subject, waa natural. 
There was another natural objection raised against it, in the 
minds of all persons familiar with Egyptian antiquities; that 
there was an evident disposition on the part of the alleged* 
discoverers (which M. Champollion has since recanted) of 
limiting the date of the oldest Egyptian temples to Roman and 
Grecian times. Into this erroneous view, we think our owa 
countryman, Mr. Hamilton, has too much fallen. Mr. Sfth> 
however, now comes forward to corroborate the theory from 
bis own ocular examination ; and we think his proof is good; 
having simultaneously, without correspondence, and at a great 
distance from Dr. Young and Champollion, translated similar 
Phonetic characters into similar names. As we have givea 
our opinion in detail in our late review of Dr. Young's bobki 
ive need not repeat it here. That the theory is true, as 
applied to proper names, cannot be doubted. How far the 
practice is to be relied on, and wherein it is conjectural, we 
have there endeavored to show. To the conjectural and 
latitudinarian range of the Phonetic alphabet, we then ob* 
jected; this objection Mr. Salt has also felt, and has endea* 
yored in some instances to correct it. ** M. Champollion,^ he 
9ays, ** besides the Goose for A, has given the same hieroglyphic 
fotS, and the Chicken fox A; but for neither of these do l|fiBd 
any certein authority.'' Again Mr. Salt says, that instead of a 
Qoose as the final character for A, it is generally a hawk or 
crow. Our consul-general has also added two new Pitonetic 
characters to the alphabet ; viz. a pair of Tongs for the letter 
r, and the Scarabee for D, T, or Th. We think he has 
established their claim to admission. The general result of lAs' 
discoveries is precisely that which we have predicted; • To a 
great number of proper names, more especially of the Ptole^ 
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miesand Roman emperors, the Phonetic alphabet satisfactorily 
applies ; but with respect to another large portion^ generally 
speakingi of the early Pharaohs^ it is perfectly abortive. 

To the previous collection of Greek and Romaa emperors, 
be has added the names, Philip, Arsinoe, Nero, Commodus^ 
Adrian, Antoninus, and Domitian. 

: But his greatest conquests have certainly been performed 
within the dark bounds of those periods, when Egypt was 
ruled by her Pharaohs^ when Rameses, Memnon, and Sesostris 
stretched their conquests over the eastern world ; when Amun« 
No (Amenophis or Memnon,) had liot, according to prophecy; 
been ** rent asunder;" and when the '* multitude" (its great boast,) 
bad not yet been *' cut oflF" from '* Populous No," (Thebes.) 

The Worlds great empress on the Egyptian main. 
That spreads her conquests o'er a thousand states, 
And pours her heroes thro' a hundred gates ; 
Two hundred horsemen, and two hundred cars 
From each wide portal issuing to the wars. 

Luxore, Ipsambul, Karaak, Medinet Abu, the Memnonium, 
and the Tombs of the Kings prove that Homer's language wa^l 
not exaggerated : they are glorious examples of the perfection 
to which £gyptian architecture attained, and that the reigns of 
the kings to whom we have referred, constituted the brightest 
period of the Egyptian monarchy. 

Mr. Salt found at Medinet Abu, the name of Tirhaka, a 
contemporary of Isaiah, whose existence many learned men 
have doubted; and of whom it is said in the Book of Kings, 
^^ Tirhaka, king of Ethiopia, came out to make war against 
Sennacherib king of Assyria." He was therefore contempo-^ 
raiy with that Sethon, king of Egypt, who had been a priest of 
Vulcan, and who, Herodotus tells us, recorded in Vulcan's 
temple at Sais, by a statue of himself iiolding a mouse or rat, 
the destruction of Sennacherib's army in the night, and his own 
deliverance from it. Certainly a better symbol of ^fes^rtic^to/i 
by night could not be devised. The accompanying shield, or 
paternal coat of arms of Tirhaka, which consists of an orb, a 
spude, and an arm and hand grasping a scourge, is one of those 
coUections of Phonetic characters which are undecipherable* 
The other discovery of Mr. Salt is that of Sabaco the Ethiopian, 
supposed to be the So of scripture, who held Egypt in subjection 
for 50 years, and then voluntarily retired from it, in order to 
avoid enforcing a cruel mandate conveyed to him in a dreams 
Mr. Salt also has discovered the name of Misarte, the king who 
erected the obelisk now standing at Matarea. But the greatest 
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of bis discoveries is the name of Rameses Thothmosis^ifroin 
Cleopatra's Needle. The characters of the left* shield for 
Rameses are an orby a batilement, and a beetk ; those: in the 
right for Tbothmosis are an ibis, a date branch, a spade^ and 
beetle, ... 

This Tbothmosis was the same king, according to Josepbus, 
who perished in the Red Sea ; by some of the Egyptian 
cbrouologers.he is called Tbammuz^ and was probably Worship 
ped jas the drowned Adonis^ in iSyria^ under that appellaitioii.- 
Manetho says that Tbothmosis, the son of Misphragemuthosisy 
the founder of the dynasty ending with Belus, or Setboa £gyp- 
tus^ (who. expelled bis brother Danaus from Egypt to Afgo%) 
besieged the shepherds, 250,000 in number, in Abarb ; ami 
that they went out of thence into the wilderness and founded 
Hierusalem. Charaemon adds that they were leprous people, 
and that they departed under the conduct of Moses, an Egyp- 
tain scribe,, whose Egyptian name was Tisithen, and of Joseph, 
whose Egyptian name was Peteseph. 

; . There is something exceedingly sublime, in thus- being placed 
hce to face, as it were, with the records of the earliest kings of 
the world. So great is the freshness of the colors employed 
hf the artist of the period, and so angular the sculptures, thai 
the interval appears annihilated, the great circle of yean 
seems to roll back, and we may fancy ourselves transferred by 
some necromantic agency to regions and to periods when the 
world was young, and when its heroic race of autocbtboM 
possessed it. The particular instance of Tbothmosis is still 
mone replete with sublime associations; and beneath tbecoirBer 
of the veil thus lifted, we catch a glimpse of history^ oqljf 
second in importance to that of the Hebrew Scriptures, ttA 
probably •'both illustrative and corroborative of them. We 
behold with our.modera eyes, the identical crests, devices, and 
arms of Pharaoh's host; we see the armorial bearings depiclfed 
on the shields, end banners, and chariots of that audacious 
king, (Tbothmosis,) who dared to stake- bis decrees against 
tiiose of the Almighty; we seethe actual impresses ^of that 
standard, whose pompous blazonry, invested with ^be -fiery 
pillar's ominous radiance, shot terror from amidst the reiuent 
swrges of the RedSea on the backward^looking gaze of flyiiqr 
Israel, till they beheld the daring king, and the glittering pageant 
of his *^ Memphifln chivalry," swallowed up forever; and saw, 
with mingled gratitude and fear, 

From the safe shore, their floating carcases, 
And broken chariot-wheels. 



ON LATIN ALCAIC AND SAPPHIC 

METRES. 



In the 6 1 St No, of the Classical Journal, a small Tract on 
tbe Latin Alcaic, and the Sapphic metres, is noticed by your 
learned correspondent J. T. with expressions of high 
approbation. The tract is by general report ascribed to 
the Kev. Dr. Sleath, head master of St. Paul's school, for 
whom,, both as a gentleman and a scholar, we feel the greatest 
respect. The principal apparent novelty in this little work 
consists in its '' undertaking,'^ as he observes, ** to shew the 
reason why certain modes of structure are more productive of 
harmony than others, from the accent (strictly so called') fall- 
ing on certain syllables, and affecting • in different ways the 
rhythm of the verse." Speaking of the most approved form of 
the third line of the Alcaic stanza, for the length of the incipient 
and concluding words in \i hicb two excellent canons have been 
propounded, one by Dr. Biumey, and the other by the same 
learned correspondent J. T., the author of the tract observes, 
(p. 12.) that '^ Horace considered that form the most musical, 
which consists of only three words, and each consisting of three 
syllables, or of two words so combined, as to sound just the 
same as if they were one trisyllable. The cause," he observes, 
'' of Horace's preference of this form appears to be, that this 
Une^ in order tp possess all the dignity of which it is capable^ 
qbould be, composed of such words as will allow the accent 
to fall naturally on the second, the fifth, and eighth syllables^" 
He adds ; (p. 18.) *' The dignity of the Alcaic stanza, and 
9l^ pf the Sapphic^ seems to depend altogether pn the force 
of the ictus on particular syllables ; and when the ictus dpes not 
^1 Qatur^lly on these syllables, the rhythm will be either in- 
jured or destroyed." 

J ; J^ow„ Mr. Editor, we all know, that in the investigation of 
principles, not : involving any abstruse or recondite speculation, 
^milar conclusions will naturally present themselves to different 

' Inattention to the obvious distinction between accent and em pha- 
ds fa^s contributed to introduce much perplexity and confusion into all 
oiir discussions on tbe theory of versification. Accent refers] to tone 
simply, as acute or grave, and results from the contraction or dilatation 
of the Glottis; emphasis, as strong or weak, from a greater or less effort 
of the lungs. It is to emphasis, we presume, or the tctus^ as it is tecbni<^ 
£^lly termed, and not the accent strictly so called, that the learned au« 
tbor here dludes. Accent or tone has no relation to rhythm. 
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minds, and that the merit of originality is not alwayis |>e- 
culiarly his who first Exhibits a discovery to the public. 
But while this fact must be admitted, and while, knowing 
the candor and liberality which distinguish the learned aa« 
thor of the Tracts I am fully persuaded that the doctrine 
which he propounds is the result of his own patient research^ 
yet in justice to another author, whose ingenuity and indiistiy 
are amply attested by his grammatical productions, it may,; 
widiout offending, be remarked, that the same principles wm 
clearly developed by Mr. Grant, and applied to the construe- 
tion of the Alcaic stanza, in his ^' Institutes of Latin Gram- 
lAai*/'' a considerable time antecedent to the appearance of 
this little Tract. 

Mr. Grant (p. 477.) writes thus : '' 1 do not find that any 
of our metrical critics^ who enjoin that words of certain sizes 
should occupy particular parts of a verse, assign any satisfac- 
tory reason for their canons on this subject. As far as mere 
quantity is concerned, the length of the word seems immaterial. 
Some of them, however, go so far as to say, that it is for the 
sake of the rhytlim, that certain sorts of words are requisite iff 
certain parts of the verse ; but they do not declare expUcidy, 
in which of the essentials of a note of speech, sbldy or chiefly, 
they believe the rhythm to consist. We have little doubt, te 
already observed under accent, (pp. 41 1, 412, 415, 8cc.) that the 
essence of ancient rhythm resides chiefly in that property of 
speech, which * almost entirely regulates modem versification, 
syllabic force or' emphasis; that the alternate or periodical 
return of the emphatic, and the remiss or weak syllables, in 
which the rhythm chiefly consisted, was sometimes visibly in- 
dicated by the ancients, by the action of Thesis and Arsis; add 
that it was chiefly to contribute to the more easy and harmom- 
ous flow or pulsation of such syllables, that in certain parts of 
a verse, words of a certain size were deemed preferable to 
others of a different size. In the first two lines of the La^ 
Alcaic stanza, if read in metrical cadences, the ^d, 4th, 6tb^ add 
9th syllables seem to be emphatic. In the fourth line; the 

' In this work, which was honored with a very favorable notice ia 
No. 54 of the Classical Journa], the author has, with scieatific aocq- 
racy, discussed the subjects of accent, emphasis, and quantity. The 
clearness and precision which he has there displayed evince extensive 
research, and no common share of critical discernment. The vadoas 
causes of the prevailing errors, and theoretic discordancies In our sys- 
tems of versification, are briefly, yet fully and perspicuously inviSi^ 
tigated. "' * ■ * ^ .. . 
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Ijsfy 4di, 7thi ^nd 9th seem to be the emphatic syllables. In the 
Ibird lioe^ to which alone the canons apply^ the emphatic sylla- 
Ji^les, if we read it according to the feet^ appear to be the 2nd^ 
4th, dtb, and 8th, the verse beginning (to use the terms of 
modern music) in the middle of a bar, with either a long weak, 
or a short weak syllable, but generally with the former ; thus, 
ja feet Lents\que sib \ noctem \ smiir\ri. At the same time 
it can scarcely escape notice^ that in the choice of words, (we 
are now referring to words, and to syllabic emphasis, not to 
feet and quantity) Horace, for the most part, prefers trisyllables, 
ia our usual prosaic pronunciation, emphatic on their middle 
syllable, or a. part of a word, or a combination of words, or 
syllables, naturally receiving, or readily admitting such an em- 
phasis ; as audita mus&nim sacerdos; Lenesque sib noctem 
susurri: or arranged, in what has been termed triple time, thus ; 
Lenes \ que sub n6c\tem susiir\n: Audit\a musa\rum sacer\doSf 
there being, as is frequently the case in this measure in English, 
a syllable deficient at the beginning, and a supernumerary one 
at the end. And this preference seems to have been observed 
particularly at the close of the line* The chief difference be« 
tween the poetic and the prose rhythm of the line lies in the 
third foot, where the spondee, in the former emphatic on its 
last syllable, sometimes consists of a word, or a part of a word, 
in our common prosaic cadence, emphatic on the penultimate, 
as nbctem, fnu\sarum^ In fact, it appears to me, that the two 
canons might be correctly enough generalised thus ; the three 
first syllables of the verse, and the three last, should be such as 
naturally receive, or readily admit, the syllabic emphasis on the 
middle syllable. And I see no good reason, why the same 
principle should not be applied, though certainly much less 
rigidly, to the three middle syllables of the verse, even notwith- 
standing the little diversity that seems ^sometimes to exist be- 
tween the prosaic, and what is supposed to be the poetic 
rhythm, in the third foot.^' 

; After applying these rules particularly to the various forms 
of structure approved or condemned by Dr. Burney's canon, 
he adds; '^ these observations are offered merely in the way of 
conjecture. Should they be found to be generally correct, the 
application of the principle on which they are founded may be 
extended to other kinds, and to all the parts of verses ; for we 
have little doubt, that the ancients, in providing for the rhythm 
of their poetical, and it may be added, of their prose composi- 
tions, had a regard as well to the quality or strength, as to the 
quantity or length of die syllables, which they employed. Till 
VOL. XXXII. a. JL NO. LXUL K 
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the nature and influence of syllabic emphasis sfaaU binre tecAM 
due attention, neither^ we apprehend, will atirieiit rhjthtti b^ 
even tolerably understood, nor some appafent anoflialiei 16 
ancient prosody be satisfactorily elucidated. ' 

While, however, as is evident from the precieding extractf^ 
the general theory of the author of the Tract, and thftt of Mt 
Grant essentially concur, there appear to be s^veral> Aoti^ 
not very important points in which they differ, in the abplitttfioi^ 
of their common principles ; one or two of which f may H 
permitted briefly to notice. 

The author of the Tract, when he introduces himself to the 
attention of his reader, with a few observations oti the fifst and 
second lines of the Alcaic stanza, writes thus ; ** If we select 
Qualem minUtrumfulminU alitem, as a line that possesses si 
the dignity of which the metre is capable, it will appear, drift 
thosie lines are best, on which the words will allow a great 
stress to be laid on the Ist, 2d, and 4th syllables." Mr. Grab^ 
on the contrary, though in our usual pronunciation flm 
first syllable of qualem is emphatic, places the poetic ed^ 
phasis on the 2d, 4th, 6th, and 9th syllables, observing (j^ 
414) that '* without an intervening pause, it is physically im- 
possible to pronounce two consecutive syllables, whether Idif^ 
or short, with the same strong syllabic emphasis.'' I aiti In- 
clined to concur with the learned author of the Traet, in con- 
sidering the first of qualem to be the emphatic syllable, dvOugl 
this opinion may be somewhat disputable ; but when be phM 
an emphasis on the syllable immediately succeeding, he evklettflFf 
errs against a known physiological fact. Two syllables to 
continuity, as Mr. Grant justly observes, cannot bodi be etll^ 
phatic, unless with the intervention of a pause. Jntensiotl ttnlll 
be followed by remission : — this seems to be a la# of nMM. 
If the first syllable be pronounced with an unusual, or a itfongi^ 
pulmonic action, either the second must be uttered with lan 
energy^ or the lungs must rest a little to regain their power.^ 
Here the opinion of Mr. Grant accords with an aekooWle^ed 
physiological fact. 

Again the author writes (p. 7.) : '' It may be laid down » U 
axiom in poetry, that, when the words in a v^rse, being read al 
they would be read in prose, do not convey the metre to M 
ear, the rhythm is defective, because the natural accent Wil 
not rest where the verse requires it to rest^'* AccOitKng tb 
Mr. Grant's opinion, the common prose emphasis tntist oneA 
bend to the poetical rhythiii of the line ; and the usua e mphi^ 
sis, as well as the natural quantity of individual words, nUky tBlfrf 
by reason of their metrical connection. In this dpinioti We art 
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iDclined to concur. In Videt^ ut alta stei nive candidum, the 
second syllable of vides would, in a correct metrical recitation^ 
receive the ictus, though the emphasis lies usually on the first ; 
and stet, although, as an insulated monosyllable, it is short, and 
insusceptible of stress, yet, as standing here in a position in 
which it constitutes the first syllable of a Dactyle, it is long, 
and receives a strong ictus ; while, at the same time^ that which 
is usually on the first syllable of nive is lost, or sunk in the pro- 
minency of the emphasis on s/e^, the words sfe/ nive being, in re- 
spect to intension and remission, precisely equivalent and analo- 
fo\x%io fulminis^nA candidum. The first line in the second ode of 
lorace. Jam satis terris nivis atque dirtc, read as in prose, does 
Ikot convey the metre to the ear, as if pronounced with a due 
regard to the poetic ictus: Jam sa\tis ter\ris nivis | &tque \ dira. 
Under the authority of this rigid axiom, the learned author of 
the Tract objects to the rhythm of certain lines in Horace, 
constructed consonantly with the most approved forms. — Visam 
pharetratosGelonos, Speaking of this example of the second form, 
he says (p. 13.) : '' It may be observed, that the accent is here 
removed once from its proper place, i. e, from the second syl- 
lable to the first.'' The poetic emphasis is here placed on the 
second syllable, as in vides — a change, which (to use the terms 
of Mr. Grant's canon) ** the syllables readily admit,'' and which 
must invariably be made, whenever the line begins with a dissyl- 
lable; for in prose, the former syllable always bears the emphasis, 
thus; n^a/Ti pha \ retratos \ Geldnos ; thus also, Fias re \ cantatis \ 
arnica. Would it not have been better to have stretched his 
rule a little, than to object to such lines ? especially, as in the 
triple division of the line, on which alone bis remarks are 
founded, the three first syllables being regarded as a trisyllabic 
word, the emphasis naturally falls on the middle syllable, or 
penultimate, which is long. 

In examining an example of the third of the approved forms, 
Lauroque, coliataque myrto, he says (p. 13.) : " The accent is 
in two places, where it ought to be, viz. on the 2d and 8th sylla- 
bles ; but instead of falling on the 5tb, it falls on the 6tb." Now, if 
we divide the line into the three usual portions, we shall find that, 
agreeably to Dr. Burney's canon, the third division is here 
made to consist, in accordance with that canon, of a dissyllable, 
preceded by an enclitic, not following a monosyllable ; and 
that read in three divisions, with the usual prosaic emphasis, 
Uie ictus does fall on the fifth syllable, the middle syllable 
of collata being naturally emphatic, the emphasis being 
here attracted to the last merely by the influence of the enclitic ; 
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thus, LaurSque | collata\que rr^rto, such weak tyllablMy prece*; 
ding the dissyllables, being sufficiently attracted by the contiga- 
ous emphasis of the following dissyllable, to form with it, as it 
were, one trisyllabic word. (See Institutes, p. 478. Note.) 

Speaking of the fourth and last of the approved forms, JDe- 
praliantes nee cupressi, he observes, (p. 13.) *^ that the accent 
seems to fall on the 2d, 4th, 6th, and 8th syllables, that is, twice 
out of its proper place/' Now it appears that these are just 
the places where the poetical ictus does fall. But, even if the 
line be read, not according to the metre, but in the three divi- 
sions^ and with the prosaic emphasis, it may be made, with a 
little allowable violence, to receive his three favorite accents 
(and he mentions no more) ; viz. on the 2d^ 5th, and 8th syl- 
lables ; thus : Deprdli \ antes nee \ cupressi. 

Similar remarks might be offered on his observations on what 
are termed the seven less improved forms ; but we shall con- 
clude with merely remarking, that there is a slight inaccuracy 
in the opening sentence. '^ Of the form that begins with i 
word of four syllables," the author says, (p. 14.) ''only two 
instances occur ; Rubiginem aut, &c., and Funalia et, iic^ 
and both with the elision of the fourth syllable.'^ Mr. Grant 
produces a third example, namely^ Deeurrere, et votis pacisd* 
Hor. iii. 29, 59- -In speaking also of the most inharmonious of 
the less approved forms, namely, those terminating with two 
dissyllables, he makes a remark which may be more extensivdj 
applied, '^ that, as occasional variations from what may seem 
to be the more usual strict rhythm, such deviations ought not 
to be regarded as blemishes. Whatever the moderns may tl^ynk 
of these, and a few other lines, (and it must be confessed that 
they have a very imperfect knowledge of the subject) Horace 
was not likely, without sufficient reason, to deviate from what 
appears to have been his usual practice. A strict and uninter- 
rupted regularity in tone, pause, or emphasis, has never beeo 
regarded as a poetical hevuxty" (Institutes, p. 478.) 

ALEX. CROMBIE. 

27th July, 12 York Terrace, 
Regent^s Park, 
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On the Third Chapter of Genesis, 

The History of the Temptation^ the Fall, and the Curse, to- 
gether \vith the predictions of the Restoration of Man^ and of 
the destruction of his Tempter, form the interesting subject of 
the chapter on which I would offer a few remarks. First, If the 
grand question be proposed, What is the end of man, the 
genuine Philosopher properly enquires What is man ; and if he 
has no prejudice to blind him, he speedily discovers, by the 
testimony alike of the natural philosopher, the moral philoso- 
pher, and the apostle, that &e) vovei to t^ooov — hot, Trowigluv rivA 
(Aristotle's Ethicks,Iib. vii. pp. 334, 335.),and more specifically, 
that this pain and evil proceed from the slavery of the spirit to 
the flesh, as Aristotle argues throughout the chapter referred 
to, in which he confirms his observations by those of the natural 
philosopher. To the same purpose the Apostle argues, when 
he declares in Romans vii. 14-21, and viii. 18-26, that not only 
they who lived before the effusion of the first fruits of the Spirit 
of God on the day of Pentecost, but even they who were there- 
by in part regenerated, groaned for perfect regeneration and 
redemption of the BODi, because the flesh still lusted always 
against the spirit. 

In this place the Apostle plainly declares a correspondence 
between those who lived before the day of Pentecost, or of 
first-fruits, and those who lived after it.-— I would render Ro- 
mans viii. ig, as follows : '^ For the lifting of the creature's 
head expecteth the revelation of the sons of God. For the 
creature was made subordinate, to inefficiency, not mlling, but 
for him who made it subordinate, in hope that even the creature 
itself shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into 
the freedom of the glory of the sons of God. For we know 
that every creature groaneth together, and travaileth in pain 
together until NOW. But not only THEY, but ourselves 
also who have the first fruit of the Spirit, even we ourselves 
groan within ourselves, waiting for the constitution of sons, the 
emancipation of our body by ransom. For W£ are saved by 
HOPE. But Hope that hath sight, is not Hope; for 
what any one seeth, why doth he yet hope for ? But if we 
hope for that we see not, we wait for it through endurance. 
Correspondently also, the Spirit helpeth our wieaknesses ; for 
WE know not what we should pray for, as ought to be ; but 
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the Spirit itself intercedes for us with inexpressible groans." 
(See Macknight in loc.) 

We may safely then conclude, that the doctrine which asserts 
a corrupt nature as the cause of death, and consisting in subjection 
of soul to body, is the doctrine of Reason and Experience, as 
well as of Scripture. (xaS' o ^dupri. Aristotle, ibid.) I acknow- 
lege that this important doctrine is sometimes so stated as to 
excite a prejudice against it. It is so represented as to oufitate 
against Reason, Experience, and Scripture. I am not aware, 
however, that Jonathan Edwards has ever so perverted die 
doctrine ; and therefore I would refer every enquirer on this 
subject to his admirable work on original Sin, though not to his 
other works. Some assert then, that man is utterly fallen from 
original perfection. Now this assertion is true in one respect 
and false in another. *' Man,'' says the ninth article on Original 
Sin, '^ is of his own nature," See.; and so says the Apostle, "I 
am not able OF MYSELF to think even a good thought*'* But 
it does not therefore follow, that man was ever so far leftlo 
himself, or to his own nature in his infancy, as to think^ speak, 
or act absolutely of himself^ and without some light and re- 
straint. This may be inferred from the passage in the Romans 
before alleged, where it is asserted of every creature that the 
Spirit now helpeth the regenerate, as he had before regeneration, 
in a less degree, helped the unregenerate. It might, indeed^ air 
most appear that St. Paul, when he says, '^ we know that evefy 
creature," &c., intends by " we know" something universally 
known before and without the light of the gospel; and that what 
he intended to make known, as in the following verse^ was, that 
perfect deliverance from the slavery of the body would not k 
effected until perfect DEATH. 

Agreeably to this supposition, it might also seenx that St 
Paul had his eye on Aristotle in ch. viii. 22, and on Socrates aiid 
Plato, in ver. 26. For Socrates taught that we needed a teacher 
from heaven, in order to instruct us for what to pray ; and 
Plato, that there is a Holy Spirit within us, who treateth us as 
we treat him. '' He is the light that lighteneth every nian when 
he cometh into the world" Accordingly the first principle of 
light, or ri 'Ap^^, or A6yo$, according to Aristotle^ may be lost 
by HABIT, in after life. 

We would only observe further on this passage^ that Aristo- 
tle uses the very same word as St. Paul does for the freedom of 
the will : ovh)s earn Trowigog (ibid p. 103.): compare Romans vuL 
20. Maraios also is found in Herodotus (book S. §• 65.) in 
the sense of unable to accomplish intentions^ u e. frn^trakd. 
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On these apcounts 1 cannot see the smallest reason why I should 
d^bt respecting the truth of the doctrine of the corruption of 
h^imo>n nature^ and that mortality is the effect of that corruption. 
Mpre than this niy premises do not warranty though I fully 
assent to the ppsitipn that a// that is good in man is of grace, 
ana that aU thaf is evil in him is of himself. 

Secondly f I observe, that the subject matter specified of the 
third chapter of Genesis forms the groundwork of the whole 
Bible. The reason is obvious. Wisdom is discerned in the 
choice of ends^ and the adaptation of means to ends chosen. And 
the higher the wisdom, the better will be the end chosen, and 
the means the more adapted. Now, admitting man to be the 
fallen creature which we have argued that he is, what is his 
^nd i Is it simply that he should be restored to that state froni 
.which he fisll, or to a higher perfection also for which he was 
design^d^ had he preserved his first state ? It is not improbable 
that the end of man may consist both in restoration to his primitive 
fiM^ in Paradise, and alsp to a much more glorious state, of 
which the paradisaical state .^as only the type and shadow. For 
we should dp well to observe that, before the fall of man, there 
were t^pes pf a higher destination for him than that of having 
dpmjnion over beasts, &c. Su. Even Ovid tells us, 

Os Homini sublime dedit, ccBlumque tueri 
Jussit, &c. 

Now, sugh types as accompanied the first formation of man, it 
may be inferred, were not interfered with, by occasion of the fall, 
as St. Paul argues in a similar case respecting the promises made 
to Abraham, that the law did not afterwards interfere with 
them. (Gal. iii. 17.) Respecting the end of man, we may there- 
fore argue both from his original perfection, and from his in- 
tended perfection foreshadowed by the same. Now either of 
these views brings us to the grand question and answer, what 
is man that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that 
thou visitest him i Answer : Thou madest him a little lower 
than the angels to crqwn him with glory and worship, &c. Thus 
we come at the Finis Bonorum winch even a heathen discerned 
amidst the ruins of humanity. £i fcsv oSv ku) £>^o n iewv lori 
iwor^lML avipanrois, euXoyov xa) r^ eiSfleijxoy/av tfocrSorov elvai, xa) 
f/Mu^Ta r&v avtppo^lvciov Sjm) |3eXri(rT0v . . . ^a/verai ii, .. rooy 9eio^ 
rircov ilveu. ro yotp rrig ipeTris etJXov xu) tcXoj ipitrrov ^oilv^ai, Ttat 
6$ifv Ti xa) [Mxiptoy* (Aristotle's Ethicks, p. 32.) 

in shorty it appears from both Revelation and Reason, that 
the end of our nature is infinitely more august than we are apt 
to suppose. The means, therefore, to restore this end, as lost 
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by the fall^ must^ according to wisdom^ be proporfionate. We 
see^ then^ the wisdom of the Scriptural means proposed for tbe 
restoration. According to Scripture, man cannot be restored 
to any thing less than divine happiness, divine righteousneUi 
divine glorify and to the very image of Godj in essence^ as HE 
1S> the Light that lighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world. And this true or antitypical light is GOD. Compare 
John 1. 9- and 1 John I. 5, 

If, then, the second person in the Trinity was that image of 
God, that light and life from whom the body of man was se- 
parated by corruption and death, let me put a close question : 
By what means could man be restored to that which he had 
lost ? Wisdom, I repeat, is discerned in distinguishing the \eiit 
ends, and the means most adapted to those ends. Compare tte 
beginning of Genesis with the end of the Apocalypse, for 
Paradise lost and Paradise restored. (See also Maclaurin's 
Essay on the Cross of Christ.) Instead then of showing our 
folly in disputing the wisdom of God in the great dispensation 
hidden from the foundation of the world, we should join with 
the Psalmist in glorifying the gracious design, that onie class <^ 
his creatures should be elevated above all other creatures, by die 
example of divine perfection exhibited in its nature^ in the 
situation and circumstances the most arduous conceivable. Is 
it unworthy of the Creator to exalt his creature to the highest 
possible perfection by the best possible means I It follows from 
the end of man being divine, that his righteousness is divine, aod^ 
consequently^ that Sin is coming short of the glory of Go4; 
in which view there is no difference in any thought, word, or 
deed, of fallen man. God hath concluded all men and all lui- 
man thoughts, &c., under SIN. For Man's righteousness 
extendeth not unto God. 

Lastly, If we consider this chapter as the outline of all pro^ 
phecy, we shall find every following type and prophecy to be 
nothing more than a touch of the pencil, filling this one up bj 
degrees, till it receives its last coloring when time is no 
ipore. isi yap yrgooTov {moTU7rm(rai, ivsiTa 8e avaypoifeiv* 

In examining the types we notice three particulars : First, thi 
literal intention of them ally as that the earth should bring forth 
thorns and thistles ; Secondly, a succession, and, as it were, 
cycles of figurative intentions, accompanied sometimes with 
literal ones, as in the time of Noah^ who was to comfort his 
father concerning the earth which God had cursed : Gen, v, 29. 
Accordingly, the serpent cast to the earth is represented by a 
series of heads, as though he were a hydra, which are the sue- 
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cessive kingdoms, which are hi$ iostramentiio opposing a 
succession of types representing the promised seed. The 
twelfth chapter of the Revelation wiU be found to apply equally 
well to. any one of these cycles. Thirdly, We observe this 
aieries of types arriving at both their literal and spiritual imports, 
iit the first advent of our Lord. The ground which is cursed, 
Tiov^ appears to be man^ who is of the earth, earthy ; and the 
wilderness is decyphered to be his corrupt state, and opposed 
to the garden of Eden. Nevertheless, the first advent is found 
to be only a first fruit, as has been shown, and the restitution 
of all things graduates until the second advent, as it had gra- 
duated to the first. This also is exhibited in the twelfth of the 
Revelation as clearly as it had been in the seventh of Isaiah^ 
which latter it flings forwards as not having received its final 
complement. The grand Drama is wound up in the last chap- 
ters of the Apocalypse. So true is the maxim of Lord Bacon, 
that the prophecies have springing and germinant accomplish- 
ments throughout many ages, though their height and fulness be 
reserved for some one age. (See Bishop Hurd*s Lectures on 
the Prophecies.) 

We are told, however, by St. Paul, that the expectation of 
the Creator, whereby even the creature should be exalted to 
be partaker of the divine nature (as the if^x^y according to 
Aristotle, is vi} fieroxps rdu \dyov), was common to every creature, 
and not peculiar to the Jews. Accordingly we find most mani- 
fest proof that a tradition of this promise was transmitted fromi 
those who lived before the flood to the son of Japhet. The 
Prometheus of ^schylus should be diligently compared with 
the beginning of Genesis. Hercules was the grand heathen type 
of the seed of the woman, because the promise of a deliverer 
recorded in Genesis was corrupted in after times and misapplied. 
(See Parkhurst's Heb. Lex. \3f.) The Pollio of Virgil is another 
remarkable corruption of the same doctrine. (See Dr. Trapp's 
notes, and compare the second chapter of Haggai and Isaiah 
xi. 6. in the Hebrew.) Here, then, is a great field open for 
investigation, which I should rejoice to see well searched. 
What has hitlierto been done in tracing the tradition of the 
universal promise and consequent expectations among all na-' 
tioiis, has hitherto been superficial and unsatisfactory. The pro- 
fane memorials of antiquity are most valuable, but they who do 
not use them as handmaids to divinity, do not know their chief 
use, but bring them into undeserved contempt with the mass of 
mankind. 
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During fifteen yeiirs which have ekipsed ffince tb^ eonik 
mencement of this Journal we have constantly ende^yimi to 
procure for those who particularly cultivate Easteni litei^twn^ 
(a very numerous class of our learned readers,) supb iQfQnvi.aliQP 
as might gratify their taste, and contribute to prpfuote the iM 
pbject of their studies. Our pages have been oqcaaionallj^ ip* 
terspersed with extracts from Oriental authors ; wo haye jfi^ 
early notices of valuable or curious publications; aqd ipdiipated 
some important collections of Manuscripts. Thus, in No* XtSUf 
we mentioned those brought to England by the celebrated tnt 
veller, Bruce^ (chiefly Arabic, Coptic, and Abyssmian) amoiuit- 
ing in number to about one hundred; for one wprk wmonif 
which, it is confidently asserted, a thousand guineas have bew 
offered and refused. We briefly described the noble library (d 
Sanscrit books (above seven hundred volume^) procurisd at in^ 
mense cost in India by the late Chief Justice of that coiintiy; 
Sir Robert Chi(mbers,and now in the po99esi9ion of bis widov-* 
a collection of which the value may be comprehended^ when it 
}8 known, (as we have learned from indisputable authority) tint 
the great Sanscrit scholar, Mr. Colebrookc, expended tweol; 
thousand pounds in forming a similar collection^ during bi9 ^ 
iidfnce among the Brahmins of Bengal, We also nptic^ the ^ 
Arabic* Persian, and Turkish Mss, belonging to the late iQgejpioppp 
Mr. Rich, (the East India Company's Uesident at Baghdad # 
collection which, since our account of it was written, bas b^ 
purchased for the British Museum* And we unders^pd that far 
the iBruce and Chambers Mss. above-mentionedji veiy teoiplMf 
offers have, within a short time, l^^n p^de, especially by agfiptp 
from tbe continent; but we must e^cpress our aanguin^ mf/9 
that such inestimable literary treasures may not be en^pprMsd 
from this country, but, like Mr. Rich's collecUon, be rendered 
accessible to the studious in our own metropolis. Yet JKMlRi^ 
apprehenjuons on this subject are excited by the accQiinta fP^ 
ceiv^ of many extensive purchases having lately beisn mud^ 
for different sovereigns of Europe, npiore particularly tbe fyh 
peror Alexander, whose active aod intelligent emiesaries bufe 
paid considerable sums for ready-formed collection? of CSn^teiP 
Mas. in Paris and other placea. 

It will, undoubtedly, gratify many of our readers to be JIH 
formed that the proprietor of a very valuable collecticm v 
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DOW engaged in preparing a descriptive catalogue of it, whiqii 
will probably be laid before the public early next year. The 
Mss. that form this collection have been selected from fibov^ 
twelve hundred volumes^ which, at different periods in the cour9e 
of five and twenty years^ belonged to the same gentleman ; who, 
having exchanged^ or otherwise disposed of, various d|iplicat99 
and imperfect or badly-written copies, reserved for his own us^ 
nearly four hundred of the most valuable worjcs, chiefly Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish. — Many of those volumes are specimeos 
of the most beautiful penmanship, and were purchased at con- 
siderable expense : some being peculiarly valuable on account 
of their antiquity as well as of their subjects ; comprehendipg 
History, Geography, Philology, Medicine, Botany, Zoology, 
Astronomy, Poetry, Romance, and, it may be said, akixost ^y^ry 
branch of literature ; the works of those authors most admired 
amongst the Asiatics, and of many whose compositions are but 
little known in Europe. Of some, indeed, it is supposed tb$^ 
no second copies have hitherto be^n brought from Uie East.-^ 
Besides the exquisite beauty of their penmanship, we mu9t ob- 
serve, that several of these Mss. are most splendidly illuminated; 
the title-pages, heads of chapters or sections, and margins of the 
pages, being richly embellished with gold, and glowing with 
the most vivid ultramarine apd other colors. — Many exhibit 
painted representations of extraordinary or interesting scenes; 
battles, feasts, bunting-parties, different ceremonies and 8ubject3 
selected from various tales of love and war. Among these or- 
namented Mss. are to be found -some of the finest Persian 
works : the great Shahnameh or Historical Romance of the 
ancient kings, composed about eight centuries ago by Fv'dau^j, 
who has been styled the Homer of Persia — the Divan pr mjU- 
cellaneous poems of Hafiz, who is often cpmpared to the Greek 
Anacreon — tire Kuli&t or complete body of Saadi's works both 
in prose and verse ^all the compositions of J&mi, Niz4mi, 
Attar, Anvari, Kbacani, Khusrau, Saieb, Mani, Oorfi, Jelal 
ad'din Rumi, Hakim Senai, and various other celebrated poets* 
Among the prose works are some very interesting in tbe Arabic 
language — historical, geographical and grammatical or philo- 
logical/ medical, musical, a volume of romantic tales, and otber 
rare Mss. In Persian is a considerable number of Tarikhs or 
Chronicles ; such as the ancient History of Asia composed ueai^- 
ly nine hundred years ago by the learned Tabari or Tabri, who 
has been entitled the Eastern Livy, — the Tarikh Aulum Arait 
the Feh&n nema, the Tarikh Guzidah, the Habib as'^eir, the 2V- 
mour nameh, the Tarikh Bihakki, the Tarikh Ebn Khalc&u 
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, ..^ api ,ting commentaries wtUIhi 
aagem, ant) other records o[ 
DuKlNO fifteen J«pr» whi*' uesidea these are some hiatoncil 
mencement of thii Jouiml- ^irg thouaanda of Msa. which the 
procur* for tho« wb9 P»"^ in Europe and in the East, he his 
(ft very numeroui clw* -^ a dupliciite : the same may be tai 
U might gntiry ibnr j^oAical and lexicographical treatises, bolli 
object of lb«r rtd** .. > 

terapened with '' ,.:^ [hia ver}- inadequate notice by mentioDing, 
earl; noticcp o'^ ,>',-, particularly rich in aclaasof Mss. butrarel; 
■onte inpoi* ■\-'''-,iope cr in the East: we allude to various 
we^rofVU'' /^'"y'lid and Paklavi, two dialects of the ancient 
veller^P •J'jV^^ of which the knowledge has long been con- 
ing ip 5^,,-^^fjVe-worshippers of Persia and India, who pro- 
wS< /<^ ^^s the disciples of Zeratuaht or Zoroaster ; and to 
o' ^i^ropf-^^^' among whom the ingenious Frenchman, 
' V' ^quetil du Perron, may justly be celebrated as having 
^i^'^^eas fully studied the various dialects of thia venerable 
^tte, Bs appears from his laborious work entitled the Zen- 
^"^ti published in three quarto rolumes, and compriititig a 
'^(gtion into French of many compositions attributed to Zo- 
'^ef, with curious diasertations and notea, besides a catalogue 
^(be moat rare Zend and Paklavi Mss. Many of these are 
fouod in the collection which we announce — some finely writ- 
ten in the large flowing ZeniJ character, others in the more square 
Pahtavi; and we have reason to believe that there are likewiK 
in this collection some vocabularies of the ancient dialects ex- 
plained in modem Persian, which have not been noticed by M. 
Anquetil du Perron. 

When it is observed that, besides the Zend and Pahlavi Mss. 
obtained in the East by that learned and enterprising French 
traveller, (and now deposited in the BiliJioth^que du Roi at Paris) 
a few preserved at Oxford, and some in the British Museum, the 
number of ancient Persic works hitherto brought to Europe is 
very inconsiderable ; our readers conversant with Oriental lite- 
rature will duly appreciate the value which such a class must 
add to a collection already so rich in modern Persian, Arabic, 
and Turkish manuscripts. But we shall lake another oppor- 
tunity of laying before our readers a more particular account 
of some among the rare and interesting works that constitute 
this valuable collection. 
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•. Ill, — [Continued from No^LVIJ] 



./• Eruditissime argumentatur Elmsleiusde his literi?^ 
iibarum a/t^Xax/a erroribus densis confuderat : adeo 
.5 quidem^ ut vix etiam hac literarum luce in iis lux clara 
.J Serena renideat. Nihil enim^ quod eruditorum ingenium 
bodie conjecta verity adeo certum esse possit> ut pro vera et 
ixijSSijX^ scriptoris manu habeatur. Quod hie in editionibus 
Porsoni et Elmsleii propositum tibi legis, Wyttenbachii bariola- 
tionibus nititur^ prudentissimi tamen procul dubio et acutissimi 
tin. Elmsleius certe vix videtur putare nebulas omnino adhuc 
esse dissipatas : ' Vide igitur^ ait^ an potius vtioio corruptum sit 
quam ovk av.' Ut ut hoc fuerit, satis liquet avcu/toro^^ non 
hwfMTos necesse esse scribatur^ ut vera fiat oppositio. — Medese 
tatiocinationem de jurejurando componere licet cum Persarum 
institutis : ^Aveh yoig, monet Musarum ille amicus fontibus et 
chbris^ Herodotus^ avayxaly^i lo'^pviS <rviji,^aa'^s Ifrxif^pai ouk 
itffXouo'i o-ujxjxlysiv, 

748. 'E^u 6eo6g. Cf. t^upx opxov, Iph. T. 743. Vide 
Notas VV« DD. ad Thuc. vii. 50. et Hutchinson, ad Xenoph. 
•Cyrop. p.SOS. 

744. Oftw wSov yrig: i. e. Trpig. Sic Soph. Trach. 1187« 
Virg, ^n, vi. 351. * Maria aspera juro/ Cf. Spenser. F. Q. 
I. 12. 27. 5. 

746. Cf. Soph. Trach. 1188. et Plant. Amphit. i. Q35, 6. 

747. AMg. Thucyd. vi. 34. No^Wavng av <r^elg ivTFOveo elveu. 
et i/t^arixwrarov iv. 28. Ovx i^vi avrog, i\k* IxeTvov (rraounueiv. 
Mbere jurisjurandi verba confundi videntur in Iph. T. 744. 

obi legendum ant Jeocco, Xsyeiv ypVf "^^^^^ ^o^^' ^^'^S ^l^^h ^^^ 
Airily. ••Toig ifMls, Ceterum Blomfieldius amplissimis literis 
edidit verba ilia ipa(ravri vaieTo in Cboeph. 307. Quas tamen 
non possunt esse ea ad amussim verba quse' 6 rpiyiptov [uuios 
ftovii, Tamen vix tibi potes satisfacere in decretis istius- 
modi edendis. 

' 751. Elmsleius legit ifi^f/^svilv, modesteque et ut virum hones- 
turn ac liberalem decet fatetur Schaeferum in eandeniconjecturam 
incidisse; 'Scripsi/ inquit, * ifi^yievfiv, ex emendatione meane 
dicam, an Schseferi V Utrique quidem suns debetur honos : nee 
faonorem aut huic aut illi abesse licet, si seorsim et bona fide 
eandem viam calcaverint. Ceterum^ si detur juveni ignoto suas 
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in altum efferre laudes, hanc ipsam emendationem in Porsoni 
editione nofem decern ante annis ipsum scripsiaae roemorare 
liceat : et simul b«c addidisse : ' 'Efji^iAhm ols iwiiero, Tbucyd. 
iv. 19. ' O 5c !pxo$ iarco Sir ^EjXjUrgya rjf ivjuiM^jJia^ y. Scd 
iv. 1 1 8. VTFilvourim • . { jx^v ifAftenry h roSg (nrovSdEt;. JEadem qrnUad 
correxit oT/yaftuvfty in oijvajxuvfiy in I ph. A. 62. Marklandus/ Vide 
quam miro niodo magna ingenia in unum coalescere soleant! 

754. xafgfioy vootvov. Sic %o(/gcoy 71*, Fhoen. QS5i At A 
Xaipwv, Aristoph. Plut. 1079. ' Vade, vale/ Hor. Epist. 

763 — 4, A^y XfltAXfvixoi rwy Ijxcoy ix^poov, ^(X«i, remta-ifuaiAi 
De 86 loquitur, ut liquet ex fi^oXivres I. 769* Mutat cig9 
numeros. Sic Heracl. 79. "08*, dS ^evoi, /te, <roh$ itrh^Jfyi 
ieo6s : 632. nupetTfi^eVf olx Sij y e/tou Trupotxrla. 

767. ^ifti)y &€• 'Tu quoque nostrarum quondam fiducia 
rerum. Qui mihi confugium, qui mihi portus eras^^ Ovid. 
Trist. V. 

771« Sic Hec. 861. xp^^^^^ M ^^"^^ yyw/tijy rpivois* 

783. AoV/Xroy itfufii^ ;^pot. Structuram babes naturae rertim 
consentaneam. Sed, ut bene notum est, variatur : ut ot/cfut^ 
thXois KUQUf Hec, 436. : r^y dotvovaav ^uXXoi^ fjSaXAov^ 577* : €t 
sic in verbis IxXuco, ioopiofiai, lx9rX^(r(ra), (TKvXeuco, (ruhioo,. &c« 

788. Ingeniosa sane sunt quae Elmsleius tractavit de con- 
structione horum verborum : ovti; ia-riv ?(m;..rflngenio8e novh 
tatem detexit ; ingeniose eam munivit. 

800. Tris yeo^uyou Nvpt^^Yig rsKvaxru Traill Sc. in I seu iy x^Xvei^ 
Qt supplevit ipse Euripides in Hel. 1159* 

804, *H<rvxotiotv, Bene Lennepius, vir ille acutissimua, eoqM 
majori dignus laude qui non ingeniosiora quam veriora scripscri^ 
deducit ifa-uxos ab f/xai, sedeo. Propius quidem deduxisset ab 
^<ren. At, cum in banc rem inciderim, non abs re fuerit, opiaor, 
lectores monuisse quam turpi silentio abditse jaceantillius magai 
viri Observationes ad Stirpes Graecas Linguae. Plerumqae 
omnino neglectui sunt: nusquam satis ab iis etiam, qui ad 
veram Graecorum vocabulorum notitiam pervenire volunt; 
evolvuntur. Ad quam causam hanc inertiam referemus i Ai 
auctoris inscitiam, petulantiam, incertamque conjecturarun 
rationem ? Doctus quidem ille, si quis sit in orbe terramm 
doctus : et, quanquam, ut magnos viros decet, sprevit humum 
fugiente penna; quanquam a vulgaribus pravisque erroribui 
pedem deflexit, et sua fretus mente suisque bonis ingenii 
dotibus nova tentavit, non idcirco ceecus caecos in fossana indnzi^ 
sed stabili pede firmoque gradu fulcivit. Perpende modo 
rationes^ quibus fere Lexica Graecas voces derivent : quam ab- 
surde, quam incongrue, quam insulse omnia spolient^ confiiii- 
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iMdf 6btuiMfalDtl Nttpefi editor Lejcid fnulM iumtUiil ptt* 
movit : sed quanta vi damnanda est ista ratio^ qua tot tl^t 
adHebneate orkpiiem dedunit Muha quideoi oriedt&fia to- 
cabula^ et ea £ts^ Xipy<iii(fUf id tersione LXX. fog^ndbtid 
obfiam eunt: et ab Hebmn procul dubto pet6iida: s^cf nttlto 
modo id hat via idsist^ddum est^ ubi facillidie e Grnecd fcrdte 
derivari poiBttdt* Nomidd adidiiiliuinr et platttartim adeO itttertfl 
mDt origiBe^ ut ab haic parte in eiilerid lidguis lattstfidie evdgeri^. 
Sed quid tandem dicemut de istiilddiodi deri^dtioittbttt, qaibd^ 
partim ex orientally pattim e Orieca lingua vocabtila petUdtur { 
nedipe^ qnibus' ktfatijs ab at prit. et Pefsicti t(H:e dedntittfr i 
Audi magdi verba Vakkenaerii : < Lidgci« Greece radices 
native nullam babent affinitatem eudi lidgui^ oriedtaIibdv« 
Formas qdidem noniidum produeta^, quod ad sonUffir, ntspe ttm* 
tediunteum Hebraeis : sed fortuita est i^ta Convediedtia 1 dam 
lenocidiam HebraicsB originisiy quod pridia faciei o^ntffbirt^ 
Ulud omne dilatntur^ qdaid primudr ista voeabula refiJrUdtur fld 
Buam originem OraMsam.' Ceterura, ut ad Lendepium redeadt, 
bene fecit Loddinensis Scapuke Les^ici editdf, qui^ qu^ de 
etjfmologia Lidgoft Qtttctt scttpsit Hftrdiafrus^ ejedent, et id 
eorum looum Leddepii Obsertatiodes, a Sfeheidio editad, 
Valckenaerii, Hemsterhusii, et Scheidii etiam consiiiii dilatas^ 
aubstituerit. Sed nimis lib ideedtd di^pdlitdiidr. 

810. Xoi il rayynojBif) kiyw TaS iff ft, [a^ K&jtfyy^ai^ vos ^Y^f 
TUtkAf. 'lig iyei {iti^»). Quod ita ^kaog positudt vix n6Stl^ 
lingua tulerit. Sed ddd taro earn struetutaitt exhibtierddt 
Gnici scriptores. Thueyd<4. 76 1 *A^i trtmf (fa^^)r,,./9DtiXofte- 
9m futdoriiffm tit kArfA^^, kai h i^iAUxfatlaf, Affieip ol 'Ah^ifdtnf 
rpi^M. 5. ^ S it4kiP . « . Si||M)e^»t/jttli^y &(nrep ka) u&rtt. Xeu. 
Cyrop« Hdtcb. p. 340. Ms V if^4 itiki^ it^fatwrlpntf ^ syco vliv. 

817. Thucyd. 6. 92 : "'f/Miyi &^t& ipMs i$ taXutieodpl»$ via-oof 

8d5^& Confer Aleest. g85> 980. Qtfeto ad modum 
Euripides in fniguiettto: XS^^*^ ^^ f^' itfifrryw; tifi fSntf xcA 
ri Su^vwv if9^m itUtkk dpfkifytai. fi&^oputl r* iU cAtifa ^»Xdv 
Atpte);, 2i|y) irMtfuf^m. Quibuscum cf. Horatii secnddam 
Oden seoundi Cardiidutn Labri. 

84^ Vttlgatom defendil Elmsleiui^ docetque U^&v mrapJly 
WXdP esae Athedtts. id quod etiam idcidit doctus quidam vir 
10 C&t«jJ€0 Diafiot H* ^^ P* 

846. Vix potes verba ftir' iKKw expedire, d earn leqiittrh 
interpuBctaonem qiMftti decfil Por^odUi. Mulm iane muhi t sed 
bene, ut opinor^ fMr /^XXwy cum prsecedentibus cot^Uttxit EldM- 
lei») ft MM es teiteMp^ <feiiil hieem: ' l>edi e Brudtkiana 
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in Bltam efferre undei, p' .' 

editione nercm decc* .-■■'flHinu» in iotegrani lucem reib- 

liceat: et aimulb- , - .^oiiremur. Rem desperatam esse 

iv, 19. *0 H , ;'5,&ru"» Grwcarum augur et certui 

iv.ll8.»»MW '.. >',isoia tentaverunt, nee aliquid firmuoi 
correzitnHW' ■;l^,->'' £ mala acriptura, ait Elmsleius, me- 

744. y ^J^^jSh^""^* ^poffayotxrx -riXfLca. Tixvoti Reiskiui 

X<^r»» /^^^.. S«d li^c EliDBleiaua aententia tantum 

763 ^'iP^nUiiu communis lectio, secuoi ferre videtur. 

' ^''' arfpedire, Accedat, ^uod iiiterpunctio sententiani 

*""^ i^^Pba rUvaii ffW'v ab ullimis horum versuum vocibm 

^ '''JT'l^lt. P"> ^ fptvls ^, qiiffi Poraonus baud dubie 

^^""^lei, scriptor quidam in Clasiico Diario IV. 564. 

^tf^iavit i^pou of. Hiec tamen inter ambigua Grsca- 

fpf^^firtim Dumerentur necesse : bac lectio vulgo probator, 

m" fb al^r^ proculcatur: e[ procul dubio, ubi tanta acges 

d^'^giaoannim conjee tutarum, ubi adeo patet campus in quo 

'"'^iitur et licentius efferantur doclorum virorum sagacitas el 

j^^gtHa, vix licet fore sperare ut quid pro vera ab omnibni 

i^ipiatur. 

> 800- ^ivi'av : quK erit sanguinolenta. Sic ya. 1249. Pbteii. 
gQ4, ThomsonuE iii. 1013 : * And dyes the purple seas vilb 
'gore,' ScholiaBtes ad Orest. 1478. explicat fuKetv per futo* 
i^aifttm*. At de bis jam monuimus ad I. 297. bujus Fabuls. 

862. KtAitrirStlf antiquam bic retinet notionem : nempe a xiM 
ducendum est, ex quo fluxerunt ' celsus/ < procella,* Sec. Vide 
Nolas ad Thucyd, i. 42. et cf. «v«xfl( Odjss. P. &&X 

866. ^gnv. 'PscSifiif eupplet in Aodrom. 745. * Feram et 
perferam' bafaet Plaut. Aniph. ii. 2. 14. 

870. Juo-ftevsti'vw. Vide Hesych. et Suidam, ubi et Kusteram. 
882. ^Hi a fUTiTvMi pendet, uon a xf>^v. Quare nou opui eil 
cur %v legamus, Xen. Cyrop. 338. p. £d. Hulcbius. Tourm 
ykp wofjii^e ftaXurra eiSs'vai, mv awoj raero SeTtrfloi fl-xBelv, 

891. Singularis lapsus eat i^tf^ar, quod habent aliqui 
MSS. Sed eximie causam monstrat Elmsleius. Nee mirun 
si similes verborum terminationes oculos ad oblit^uutn retortC' 
runt, quum eadem les in causa tatn aa;pe fuerit ut versuum et 
Bentcutiarum lacuniE tiercut. Sed lifec transcribentibus hodic- 
que SiCpiastme eveniunt. 

802. "Ajio. et ij^sri longo iotervallo aeparantur. Blv timw! 
afi' £!rwo'/A)jv vs. 1 140. 

899. Quid ease potest magis insulsuiq corrcctiotie Miugnriii 
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a) pro xall Vix queo confusas mentis rationes explicare 
libiis illud verbum in Euripidem infercire voluerit. Sed ista 
rrigendi cacoethes etiam doctissimos in ludos et ludibria facile 
-ducit. Bene vulgatani defendit Elmsleius. 
901. Vix persuadent Elmsleii dogmata de repeivvjv, quod 
Porsonus intactum reliquit^ et ne in suspicionem quidem in- 
diixit. * Non dicitiir Tepeiyo$, repeho§, BUt rspems, sed 6 regijy, ^ 
Tspuva.* At, si vir doctus dixisset 'Generaliter dicitur/ non.e 
scope aberrasset. Quid i quod omnes formae, quani amplecti- 
tur Graeca lingua, tarn variarum formarum cupida^ in unam 
eandemque formam hactenus in falis est, aut, ut Homerus facete 
loquitur^ iem ev yovvouriv, ut redigantur et coarctentur ? ToUite 
barbarum decretum. Inspice cumulatas verborum (proprie 
verba intellige) fbrmas. Non solum jSaw, sed jSacrxco : quin in- 
veniuntur /Sa/vco, et jS^jtAi, et /3/jSij]tAj. Non solum CTaa), et Jttijjxi : 
ted (TTsoo, unde (rreotg : et (ttvoo, obscaena vox Aristophanica. 
Non solum Seo), et Tifltjft* : sed floco, quod, ni fallor^ optime ex- 
plicat trium quatuor verborum originem, quae hactenus viros 
doctos latuit. Oooyi jam bene notum est a Sm derivari : pono> 
impono, sc. muktam. Et Homerus dixit ictir^v 6?r<d^(rojxev. Sed 
quid de icofji^ogf acervus, faciemus i Similiter a dw aut ioco, cujus 
prasteritum passivum riioDfim, ' Acervus rerum simul positarum 
seu congestarum/ verba sunt ScapuUe ad dfifioov, quam vocem 
Moerb jamdiu docuit esse Hellenicam formam tov dcio[ji,o$, 
Bi^fMW a ritrifiui, pret. pass, ieoo, ut icofiog a Sow. Ergo Theo- 
phrastus dixit : 'Eav (tItos isptaisis eU 6co(aov$ a-vvre^. — Quid 
de Jco/tiyf, funis? ' Nescio/ ait Blomfield, ad ^sclr. Agam. 
286. * an 6cojms et flwjxiyf eaiidem habeant originem/ Vere vide- 
tur suspicatus esse: nam dcojxty^ et $eojxd; eadem stirpe oriri 
videntur : OoofMs est acervus^ generaliter: Ac^jxty^ autem acervus 
glomemm simul positorumel in funem obvolutorum. Unana ad- 
buc conjecturam addere liceat. Quam ad stirpem investigabimns 
6ei^^ adulator: iame6oOf adulor i Lennepius a 6000 : sed se nescire 
quare^ fatetur. Similiter reduxit Scheidius : sed videtur tenebris 
tenebrosa tenebrasse, dum causaro explicat : ' Haud dubie 6co^ a 
(eoirw, quod a Soeo ; quod, si componamus cum 66<o, impetum 
quendam et concitationem videtur notasse : eximie autem alacri- 
latem et fervorem, quo alicui, ad uutum ipsius, obsequaris/ Quam 
melius tacuisset, quam talia profudisse ! Alteram ergo tente- 
mus viam : el« est, pono, simui pono, (ut Scapula jam supra 
dixit), compono : Bood idem sonat : ergo 6(o^ est is, qui vultu est 
composito et ad adulandum ficto. ' Composilus in obsequium/ 
ct * falsi ac festinantes vultuque composite,' verba sunt Taciti. 
Ut ergo redeam, cum tanta seges sit Graecarum formarum, noa 
VOKXXXIL Cl.Jl. NO.LXIII. L 
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* 85£-*6. Hqs versus nulla manua in integraai lucem restit 
tuisse videtur. Nee est quid miremur. Rem .desperatam esse 
pionet Porsonus^ ille Musaruni Grsecarum augur et certlis 
autistes. £rgo omnes omnia tentaverunf, nee aliquidiiribuoi 
ac stabile excogitarunt. B mala scriptura^ ait Elmsleius, me» 
liusculam efficies legendo: Uoiev 6goi<ro$ ^ ^ptvos ii x'V^*'^^^^^ 
fredev, xapilav re Xij4/ei, hivav vpoo'ayowra roXftay. Texvoi; ReiskiiU 
e suo depromserat. , Sed haec Elmsleiaua sententia tantum 
difficultatis, quantum communis lectio^ secuiu ferre videtur. 
Vix earn possis expedire. Accedat, quod interpunctio sententiam 
gravet, et verba tskvois a-idiv ab ultimis horum versuum vocibus 
male distrahat. Pro ^ fpevos ^, quae Porsonus baud dubie 
corrupta censet, scriptor quidam in Classico Diario XV. 564. 
eximie tentavit a^povi c^. Haec tamen inter ambigua Graeca- 
rum literarum numerentur necesse : hsec lectio vulgo probatur^ 
donee ab altera proculcatur : et procul dubio, ubi tanta seges 
est ingeniosarum conjecturarum, ubi adeo patet campus, in quo 
spatientur et licentius eiFerantur doctorum virorum aagacitas et 
mdustriaj vix licet fore sperare ut quid pro vero ab.omnibiis 
excipiatur. 

860. Ooivlav : quae erit sanguinolenta. Sic vs. 1S49* Pbosn; 
604. , Thomsonus iii. 1013 : ^ And dyes the purple seas with 
fifore/ Scholiastes ad Orest. 1478. explicat fjiikdv pet jc^eAtfy* 
Si](ro/xevov. At de his Jam monuimus ad 1. 297. hujus Fabulae* 

862. Ke\8va6e)s antiquam hie retinet notionem : nempe a xiAtf 
ducendum est» ex quo fluxerunt .' celsus/ ' prbcella^'. &lc. Vide 
Notas ad Thucyd. i. 42. et cf. avcoxfi^ Odyss. P. 569. .' 

866, ^ggsiy. 'PaSlcios siipplet in Androm. 745. ^Feram et 
perferam^ habet Plant. Amph. ii. 2. 14* 

870. Jucjxeya/ycu. Vide Hesych. et Suidam, ubi et Kusterom* 
. 882. ^Hk a [MTsivui pendet, non a XP^^* Quare non opus est 
cur ijy legamus. Xen. Cyrop. 338. p. Ed. Hutchins. Tovrw^ 
yotp hfOfufy /taXiora eiUvut, wv auTO$ aSsro hl(r6ou fLuSelv*. 
. 891. Singularis lapsus est h^ekiaT, quod habent aliqid 
M SS. Sed eximie causam monstrat Elmsleius. Nee mimni 
si similes verborum terminationes oculos ad obliquum retorse* 
tunt, quum eadem res in causa tarn saepe fuerit ut versuum'et 
sententiarum lacunas fiercnt. Sed haec ^ranscribentibiis hodie? 
que saepissime eveniunt. 

892. "iijxa et ixsroi longo intervallo separantur. Bur rixmi 
aft' 80-7ro]x>jy vs. 1140, 

899. Quid esse potest magis in$ulsun|^orrecti(me Musgntii^ 
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lai pro xall Vix queo confusas mentis rationes explicate 
quibus illud verbum in Euripidem infercire voluerit. Sed ista 
Gorrigendi cacoethes etiam doctissimos in ludos et ludibria facile 
seducit. Bene vulgatani defendit Elmsleius. 

901. Vix persuadent Elmsleii dogmata de repelvriv, quod 
Pofsonus intactum reliquit^ et ne in suspicionem quidem in- 
duxit. * Non dicitur Tepeivog, rspeivos, arut repems, sed 6 rejijy, ^ 
ripeiva* At, si vir doctus dixisset ^Generaliter dicitur/ non.e 
scopo aberrasset. Quid f quod omnes formae, quani amplecti- 
tur Grasca lingua, tarn variarum formarum cupida, in unam 
eandemque formam hactenus in fatis est, aut, ut Homerus facete 
loquitur, flsaiv Iv yomounv, ut redigantur et coarctentur ? Tollite 
barbarum decretum. Inspice cumulatas verborum (proprie 
verba iotellige) fbrmas. Non solum jSaco, sed ^acrxco : quin in- 
veniuntur /3a/yeo, et /3^jtti, et ^/jSijjiu. Non solum (rrao), et firrijfu : 
Ised (ttIo), unde Triaq : et (ttuo}, obscaena vox Aristophanica. 
Non solum flew, et Tifcjfti : sed flow, quod, ni fallor, optime ex- 
plicat trium quatuor verborum originem, quae hactenus viros 
doctos latuit. Oco^ jam bene notum est a $co derivari : pono, 
impono, sc. muktam. Et Homerus dixit Sco^v lirifl^erojxev. Sed 
quid de dcojxo^, acervus, faciemus i Similiter a iw aut Uu>y cujus 
praeteritum passivum reioofjLai. ' Acervus rerum simul positarum 
sen congestarum/ verba sunt Scapuke ad 6^ijloov, quam vocem 
!Moeris jamdiu docuit esse Hellenicam formam rou ia)ij,6$. 
Oi^fMOV a riivjfAui, pret. pass, ieeo, ut flctfjxo^ a im. Ergo Theo- 
phrastus dixit : 'Eoiv (tItos ispKrisis eU 6co(jlov$ crvvrsi^, — Quid 
de flcofwyf, funis ? ' Nescio/ ait Blomfield. ad ^sch. Agam. 
286. * an 6(0fM$ et iiiiiy^ eandem habeant originem.' Vere vide- 
tur suspicatus esse : nam im^iy^ et $co|xo^ eadem stirpe oriri 
videntur : BwijA^ est acervus^ generaliter: 6iiJi,iy^ autem acervus 
glomerom ^initi/ positorumei in funem obvolutorum. Unann ad- 
buc conjecturam addere liceat. Quam ad stirpem investigabimus 
6ei^, adulator: iameioo, adulor i Lennepius a 6000 : sed se nescire 
quare, fatetur. Similiter reduxit Scheidius : sed videtur tenebris 
tenebrosatenebrasse, dum causam explicat : ' Hand dubie 6co^ a 
tufiteo, quod a 6m ; quod, si componamus cum ivoo, impetum 
quendam et concitationem videtur notasse : eximie autem alacri- 
tatem et fervorem, quo alicui^ ad nutum ipsius, obsequaris.' Quam 
melius tacuisset, quam talia profudisse ! Alteram ergo tente- 
mus viam : eim est, pono, simul pono, (ut Scapula jam supra 
dixit), compono : Bood idem sonat : ergo dco^ est is, qui vultu est 
composito et ad adulandum ficto. ' Compositus in obsequium/ 
et * falsi ac festinantes vultuque composito,' verba sunt Taciti. 
Ut ergo redeam,cum tanta seges sit Graecarum formarum, noa 
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temeraria manu violandae sunt pmne etiam inusitats foroMr. 

906. IIoipBiMFoXwvTi vertit Stephanus : alias ribi nuptias mer- 
canti seu comparanti praeter Jam ante contractas. Sed hoc potiaa 
TToigefi'TrcoXovvTi sonuisset. Verte ergo : qui versatur nuptiis, &c. 
Ceterum pessime tentasse videtur Musgravius w6a'e»s pro ^»* 

giO. OvK oL^povTl<rrcog: sic et Soph. Trach. 366* 

918. Optime Reiskius aSnj. De ;^Xa)poi^ consule Eustatfa* 
ap, Brunck. ad Soph. Trach. 849. 

924. Fwri U fi^Xu^ o3<r«, Trach. 1064. 

928. Ei$ eix,obs xiyoDs- fortasse^ to words with me. Sk 
oIktw (t^ Andr. 62 : sed talia nulli fines circumscribunt. 

934. 'Anulgofiev. Iloia supplet Clectr. 774. 

937* *Av pro eip\ quod Porsonus e conjectura dedit^ dafeodit 
Hermannus ad Vigerum, ut et Elmsleius : qui, * Tantum abest,' 
ait, * ut soloecum sit ovk av el Trelcraifjn, ut, particula cb omissa, 
non ovK ol^oL el vsiVaifti, sed ovk ol&e el velcm dici debeat.' 
Acutissime dicitur : et sane mireris quonaoi more baec loquendi 
formula magnum Porsonuni latuerit. 

940. S^', ilium : quod habes ap. I. 1293> Phoen. I67I. &c* 
sed quosdam latuit Grammaticos, qui id solum pro forma 
plurali et duali acceperunt. 

948. £u$«iftoviJorei $' ov^ Sv, aXXa fiugiot : cf. Blomf. ad 
Theb. 100. 

950. Cf. Senecam Med. 570, &c. 

951. AlStoa-i : pro bScokb. Sic 1. 1319, et Hec. 1124. ^ Miltk' 
Virg. JEu. ix. 36 1, ^dat' 362. Quin et pro &i(rei videtur 
usurpari ap. Iliad, i. 26l. 

954. Sic (ri[i*oiTct I'^ovreg • . . ou fief/firrii Xenoph. Cyrop^ 
Hutch. Ed. p. 107 : et Milton, xi. 340, ^ no despicable gift.' 

962. Kelvrig 6 $a/|xcov. Sic ou^ rjfAoov roii Hec. 272. Kv 
irXeiovcov 6 xgarog earl Thucyd. ii. 87. 'Cuius vulturia hoc etil 
cadaver,' Martialis. — Sed xiivu, in xeiva vOv tfufei 6eo$, non faciUit 
mum est. Puto idem esse ac ra xehvjg. Sic xf7y', ut videtur, pni 
Ta xs/vcoy in Hippol. 884. ' Vtramque ducet ruinam,' Hpr. Od« 
pro, utriusque. * E manibus «7/is,' Pers. i. 38. 

963 — 4. Sententia non ad amussim ponderatur. ^tryeis nOi 
satis accurate respondet rep ifvxris : pro qua voce potius acribere 
debuisset Euripides fLov^v aut aliquid tale. Sed fatendum est 
talia ubique oculis obvenire. Et ^u^ris est pro viia amisiOf 
i. e. morte. Et hoc commune. Sic tcov coofiiTrnv Thucjd* ui« 
58. }^a>(x$ Iph. Taur. 150. quod quidem vertit ipse Markiao^. 
ob vitam amissam. Sic Xen. C^r. p. 187. 1. 4. ed. Hutchintr 
Virgilius iEn. v. 483. ' Hanc tibi, Eryx, meliorem wiffMil 
pro morte Daretis Persolvo,' ubi sane locutionis ratio est digp« 
quam mireris : ejusmodi enim est aut esse debet, si proprietatm 
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lingiue respexeris^ ' banc animain pro dDim& Daretis/ Unum 
aliud memorabo^ nee illud memoratu indignum: 'Qui vita 
bene credat emi^ quo teodis, hoaorem/ Virg. Mn^ ix, Q06» ubi 
' vita' est planissime^ vita aaiissa, perdita^ persoluta. 

969. Els X^V* • •Sefwflfltu In vs. 978. iv %8f)o7v. Has parti- 
culas quaadoque jungUQt; ut e$ toLs vaO; Ifi/Scevre^ Tbucjd. i. 18. 

977. Toy Atia, x6<r^ov. Sic Orest. 1395. ii<^i(nv iriiapiota-iv 
*Atia, Ceterum non male videtur Lennepius deducere voGem 
*Aiiyis ab ai$, alios, quod componit cum aiig, quae vox copulata 
cum ftaeminina voce adjectiva signiiicat, vapor^ tenebrse. Nee 
tamen diffiteor non male derivari ex a etUcjo seu etSax, ex impene- 
trabili ealigine quse tegit et obfuscat Orcum^ et impedit quo 
minus ocuiis cernant ii qui claustris inferorum inclusi vitam 
agunt tenebrosam. Ni fallor, aliquae voces tali certe more 
sunt derivanda?. Quid ergo dixeris de aheco ? quo more deri* 
v&risf Certum est vocem aiTrig, quam Theocritus posteris 
tradidit, et quam optime £rnestius explicate ' qui suum 
amatorem utnnque comitatur^ et a latere ejus non discedit/ de- 
duci ab a, vMe, et elfti ; unde, iter, ito, 8cc. Quid ergo i 
Bonne satis patet ahieo ex eodem fonte profluere ; sc. undique 
eo ut mendicus^ ut petam et solicitem precibus. Mira sunt ad 
banc rem Homeri verba : £^ S' If^ev alTYia-cov kvSi^iot foorai 
fxowTOV, nivrotre ^iig' opeycov, tus el tttco^os sraAai «?ij. Nee 
silentio praeteream ixen)^ et Ikttis quae ab Ixavo), venio^ eo^ pro- 
fluunt. 

1004 — 7» Nota quoties vox ayyixxm repetatur. Ta8* od 
iuvtolu TOicriv l^tsyycXfUvoi;. ^ o!i [jiAk* avdis* Moov nv uyyiXkm 
ruyr^v Ouk oKa* Sofij^ 8* e<rfiXr^v situyyeXov, "HyyetKuf ol ' ^yysi\ot$* 
Audi Homerum in Od. T. £04 — 208 : Tvis S* ig aKomwr^s 
pie iix^voif rrixero H XP-^S' '^S $6 ^^idv xarotT^xsT ev aKpow^XOKnv 
SpetnriVy "Hv r E3pos xaTfnjfsv, eir^v Ze^vpos xara^eiJoi. Trixofiiwis 
8* apa rris iroT«jxoi irXijiouo'i piovTeg, ^11$ t^^ t^xsto xa\ot. vapifiet 
8axpu;^eou<n](. Vide Popium, seu potius Broomium^ super haec 
verba annotantem. 

1007. Cf. Markland. ad Iph. A. 649. ^ 

1009. M' recte defendit P. E. "Ayei nempe subintelligc. 
Sic 11. i. 603. OUT* fig TauTijj Xpio) Ti/tijf. Juv. Sat. i. 89- * alea 
quando Hos animos/ sc. invasit, egit. In nostfo loco IcttI 
8axpu£iv intelligit P. E. sed eodem redit. 

1015. Oratio est haec pulcherrima et ardentissima, qui 
alteram majori laude dignam frustra tentaveris quaerere. Tamen 
comparentur orationes illae apud Miltonum Molonhi ii. 51-— 
105, Satanae iv. 32 — 113, Adami x. 720 — 844. Euripides hia 
orationibus oTrorofx^oi^ est celeberrimus : de quo loquendi geuere 
videatur Popius ad Od. U. 434 — 447. 
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1016. 'r^JsXwv T^v iUTToplav ToO x«9* ^fuipuv Tbucyd. 3. 82: 
T^^ xaC 4. avayxa/ou rpo^vis 1. 2. 

1022. Uplv x/xrpa xal ywaixu xu) y«ftij\(oi;j £dv^;. Tautolo- 
giam incusat Reiskius^ et yvmlxas corrigit. Legendo tamen 
yvvaiKug neque augetur neque minuitur tautologia, ut bene 
iiotat P'. E. Et legendo yvvaixas metrum perit. Sed confer 
illud Homericanum, Od. x- 494, fj^iyapov xct) h&fMc xal uixS^v. 

1023. Nimis subtiliter ernendat P. E. avatrxeflsiv. Redi ad 
nostram notam ad I. 901. Quod hx^^ov forniatur ab Sr;^(w, 
inde non sequetur or;^!}* non posse esse tempus preesens. 
Quid quod nova omnino vox orta est ex hx^^. Non novum 
est hoc et incognitum^ sed centies et millies auditum. Sic 
(TTr^Kco est vox temporis praesentis, formata ab 6<rT>jxa: et 
futurum habet arri^oo. Ceterum cf. Ipb. A. 732 : Tig 8* oafoff- 
Xn^rei pXoya ; Pboen. 354 : eyco 8* oSre <roi iropog uvUi^a ^ 
vifjLifAov h yipLois, Sed haec P. E. jam notaverat. 

1035. 'Em ihX* ellos rpheirff Aristoph. Plut. 317. 

1037. "fls 0"' iSoDcr* h ofi^fLcKn Uavuo-TaTijv icpotro^iv, Orest. 
1018. Cf. Heracl. 573. 

1038 — ^9. Cerne diversos modos; oTp^eraj — siSov. Sic ol&t, 
ut *novi' apud Latinos: Tbucyd. vi. oixo) toL [ley '^SijvaiW olSfltj 
ra S* viASTigx &c. Fortasse tamen de re quae diu ob oculos 
versabatur dicit. Sed, si res sic se babetj oTp^erai pro »XI^ 
ponitur. 

1041 . Tl woi(rxoo ; Non facilis nee tamen rara loquendi forma. 
Tl ^ vivouBoty ita explicat Scholiastes, 8\$ oTxroy exwea-ova-oi rat 
wal^m ; Potter vertit : Why this tenderness ? Ad Hippoljtum 
Monkius dixerat: 'Ti Tracrp^ei^; plerumque interpretantufi 
Quid facis i Mihi potius videtur congruere cum nostratiuoi 
locutione, What ails you f Feliciter videtur verti : et vis sua 
rou Tracrp^ffiv satis servatur Sed perit in vulgata interpretatione. 

1045 — 1052. Haec verba varie pro variis doctorum ingeniis 
accepta sunt. Et sane obscuriora sunt. Certatur praecipue de 
7cpoi(ria^ et de ha^ispS). Videtur Medea quasi voluisse seipsam 
decipere : ergo vafra quadam obscuritate loquitur et nos decipit 
His accedat quod repentaneo impetu sua identidero mutat cod- 
silia. Jam bis dixerat^ ;^aiplrco jSouXsujxartx, consilia jugulandi 
. liberos. Sed rursus mutat mentem ludibriitimor intolerabilis : 
JBouXoftai yeXeuT o(p\eiv, *Exigovs fxeisi(rci xouj l/xou^ a^ij/xiotf^) 
Hactenus per siccuih leniter incedimus. Inde pergit : ToXfPt 
T60V T«8* : quod non per se satis facile est intellectu, sed forte 
explicatur per sequens aWoi : certe ita necesse est explicemus ut 
non isti particulie obstemus : si servem liberoS; opus est ut beec 
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patiar. Aut: opus estut consilium perpetrare audeam. Setmim^ 
quern prius dedi, praebent ilia Chori verba in Hecuba : Al al ro 
hvKov (0$ Kakov we<pvK ae), ToKfia S'oi [Iyj ^ptj, tJ j3ia vixcojxevov : 'pa- 
titur et sustinet/ Scapula. Alter sensus perpetrandi saepissim.e 
cernitur : sed non ita bene congruit cum roJ aXXi. Jam non liqui- 
dum est quid velit xa) et TrpoeorSai et (ppBv), in sequentlbus. Et^ si 
quid videam^ nee P. E. nee alii interpretes haec satis perspicga 
faciunt. Sed nee nos ita audaces sumus ut obscuritatem pene- 
trare conemur. JNec satis inter interpretes constat quid velint 
et sequentia : "Ora) Se firj Oljxi^ Trageivai toTj l/xoTtri fltJ/xacriv, Avrco 
fisXYjo-et, P. £. sensum quern dederat Scholiastes exhibet, et 
Keiskii interpretationemHonge diversam :'quae cum noncongruat 
vulgatis verbis, vulgata verba corrigenda censet Reiskius. Quo- 
modo in his tenebris rectum possumus iter tenere i Plane limo 
circumvolvimur, nee ulla ratio estquanosmet liberemus. Se- 
quuntur verba, quae mebercule nos vinctos arctiori catena vinci- 
unt^ et caecos densiori cascitate obruunt : ;^s7^a $* ov hufispm, Audi 
modo contrarias interpretum versiones : Porli, ' Manum vero 
meam c^de non corrumpam nequepolluam :' Heathii, ' Manum 
meam non corrumpam, misericordia scilicet/ Et Reiskius, 
vulgatorum verborum obscuritate impenetrabili satis percepti 
et honeste exposita, 'iterum conjecturis indulget/ Heu! 
*' Qua? saga, quis nos solvere Thessalis Magus venenks i quis 
poterit Deusf Vix illigatos nos triformi Pegasus expediet 
Chimasra !" 



ANCIENT INSCRIPTION DISCOVERED 

AT CYRENE. 



We have lately received from Holland the *' Lettre a M. 
Raoul Rochette, Membre de rinstitut de France^ S^c. a Paris, 
sur une Inscription en caracteres Pheniciens et Grecs recemment 
decouverte a Cyrene ; par H. A. Hamaker, Membre deVInstitut 
des Pays Bas," S^c. printed a few months ago at Leyden. In this 
letter the learned professor offers many ingenious remarks on 
an extraordinary inscription of which some lines are in Phoeni- 
cian, and othera in Greek characters, which seem to have 
already engaged the attention of M. G6senius, M. Bockh, 
M. Kopp, M. Bellermann, and other able antiquariet^ A 
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lithographic copy of the inscription represents, besides the 
characters, a winged chariot drawn by two serpents : — in the 
chariot are two blazing torches. Leaving to M. Raoul Rocbette 
the task of explaining this symbolical device^ (which may refer 
to ' the sect of Ophites,) M. Hamaker restricts himself to 
observations merely philological and paleographic, respecting 
the plausible sense of the Phoenician words. Although but 
little is known of ancient Cyrene, yet we might natorally ex<^ 
pect to find a combination of Greek with Phoenician in a 
colony originally of TherOj an island peopled eqnally by Gredu 
and Phoenicians. It appears from Herodotus and Callima- 
chus, that the ancient name of Thera was Kallista {KaXXla-ni ri 
Trapoits, TO S' vcTspov ovvofix Ofipyj), But it cannot be imagined 
that the Phoenicians gave a Greek name to this island. Kallista, 
then^ may reasonably be supposed a corruption of some Phoe- 
nician name ; and M. Hamaker thinks it probable that the origi- 
nal colonists denominated the island Ka?iiiza,TXil^ilp, from kanatz, 
yypf a verb signifying to hunt, either because the place abounded 
with game^ or on some other account, and that the Greek word 
Thera is merely a translation of the Phoenician name. Recom- 
mending to critics in philology and etymology M. Hamaker's 
learned remarks on this extraordinary inscription, we shaH 
here content ourselves with quoting, as a proof of the extreme 
uncertainty to which such remnants of antiquity are liable^ the 
different interpretations of two Phoenician lines^ according to 
our author and M. Kopp. In Hebrew characters this inscrip- 
tion is thus read by M. Hamaker : 

and thus translated^ ^' A notre Maitresse Tholath^ et a notre 
Maitre, notre Seigneur, le Seigneur de la clemence Tholad, i 
cause de la vendange, Hassobed le fils de Abiam (a d6di6 ce 
monument) Solon son voeu/^ But according to M. Kopp, the 
words are 

T1 triK ton b3f2 ]XiHb bb:f2 r\ni rh /a T3 

and he would translate them as follows : — *' line famille s^sst 
afflig6e, k cause d'un donn6 (c'est-d-dire, d'un mort) tandis 
qu'elle etoit occup6e a faire notre pierre (ou, en deposant [Ic 
mort] dans notre pierre). Baal Hamman (c. a. d. le Soleil) vous 
a assuj6tis en tranchant des tems. Une loi soumis Haszad k 
fils d'Abamel." 
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• 

Part I. 

In the Preface to the Translation, the following account is 
given of the discovery of the work before us, and of the eviden- 
ces of its authenticity. 

It is well known, and has been recorded by all the biographers 
of Milton, that about the year 1655 or 1656, (coincident with 
his retiring from public business, as appears from some docu- 
ments cited by Dr. Sumner in his preface,) Milton engaged in 
the composition of three great works, one of which was a Sys- 
tem of Divinity, compiled from the Holy Scriptures. In 1823, 
Mr. Lemon, who was employed in an examination of the re« 
cords in the Old State Paper Office, Whitehall, discovered a 
Latin MS. bearing title, ^' Joannis Miltoni Angli de Doctrina 
Christiana, ex sacris duntaxat libris petita, Disquisitionum LibrI 
duo posthumi." It was found among a collection of papers 
relative to the Popish plots of 1677, &c. itself enclosed in an 
envelope, with the direction, '*To Mr. Skinner, Merchant." 
Cyriac Skinner, Merchant, the friend and pupil of Milton, is 
known from other authorities to have been in possession of this 
worky which was committed to him, uncertain for what purpose, 
by the author himself. From a paper discovered in the same 
office, and subsequently quoted by Dr. Sumner^ it would 
appear that the MS. had passed from the hands of Cyriac into 
those of another Skinner, a brother or relation of the former, 
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and that it had been seized with other papers in the possession 
of the said Skinner, on suspicion of treasonable matter being 
contained among them. The MS. is written in two different 
hands^ the former of which is supposed to be that of one of the 
author's daughters^ the latter that of his nephew Edward Philipps. 
Fac-similes of both are given, as also of one in the MS. of Mil- 
ton's poems preserved at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
which agrees remarkably with the first of the two hand-writiDgs. 
Were there no other testimony to its authenticity, however, the 
agreement of the opinions with those of Milton, the tone and 
disposition of mind which it exhibits, the striking coincidences 
both of thought and phraseology with his other works, EngUsb 
as well as Latin, poetical as well as prose, the peculiar style of 
arguing, in short, the Miltonic character which every one con- 
versant with his works will recognise, and which could not bj 
any possibility have been counterfeited, are sufficient to identify 
it with the lost treatise of Milton. Our limits are too brief for 
an extended review of so large a work ; we must content our- 
selves with a short character of the book, an analysis, and one 
or two extracts. 

Many readers, who have probably made up their noinds to 
expect displays of poetry and eloquence ib a work from such 
a writer, on such a subject, will be surprised and disappointed 
on finding nothing but pure argument delivered in the plainest 
language, and intermixed with large citations from Scripture^ 
This, however, resulted inevitably from the nature of the under- 
taking. Milton had no notion of mingling together die styles 
appropriate to different species of composition; his judgment 
in this respect was strict and discriminating ; where he meant 
history, he would not write poetry ; where he meant exhortation, 
he would not write discussion. The present treatise consists oiP 
a series of propositions, embracing the whole of Christian theo- 
logyi according to Milton's views of it, and illustrated severally 
by Scripture texts (which forma considerable partof the volume). 
Where an ampler explanation of his meaning is requisite, or 
where the doctrine advanced has been matter of dispute, be 
enters more largely on the subject ; and the discussions, to whidi 
this gives rise, constitute the peculiar interest of the volume. 
Scripture, however, is his final resort, and the basis of all his 
arguments. It is evident that he laid great stress on this point, 
both from the title of his work, (" ex sacris duntaxat libris 
petita," — words, which, on this account, we think, ought to hate 
been retained in the title page) and from its uniform tenor. Even 
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those Mrho are familiar with his other vrorks, \vill scarcely be 
prepared for the extraordinary proofs, which are here exhibited of 
Milton's knowledge of the Bible. On every subject he has a 
host of authorities ready, such as the most extensive memory 
could never have enabled him to collect, without the aid of a 
deep intimacy with every part of the sacred volume, and an at- 
tentive study of their contents. In this point he was probably 
never surpassed. In argument, he is close, cautious, strongly 
opposed to vagueness and to scholastic intricacies, and keeping 
carefully in view the matter of dispute. His inferences are> 
perhaps, frequently too narrow, and grounded on an over literal 
acceptation of the text. This, however, is the result of his rigid 
fidelity to the principle which he had set up to himself, of un- 
qualified submission to the authority of Scripture; not of a want 
of enlarged views, in which respect he rose far above the level 
of his own age, including the majority of his coadjutors as well^ 
as of his opponents. Altogether, the work bears deeply iivf- 
pressed on it the mark of an upright and religious mind — a miitd 
deeply sensible of its duty, and indefatigable in the performance 
of it ; habituated to laborious reflection, on all subjects ; unos- 
tentatiously courageous in the investigation of truth, and superior 
to interest or fear. The pride of human reason is undoubtedly 
discernible, although tempered by religious submission ; but of 
his other besetting sin, that bitterness which mingled itself with 
his earlier political and theological controversies, scarcely a trace 
is visible. There is no recurrence to petty disputes, no peevish 
invective, no show of self-devoted zeal in the defence of a 
favorite, but unpopular dogma : a majestic calmness breathes 
over the whole. His enmities were the result of the occasion, 
and with the occasion they expired. Such will always be the 
case, where a love of truth, and not interest or private pique, 
is the actuating motive. 

Of the doctrines here laid down, it may be sufficient here to 
state^ that in alt important points, with one exception, they coin- 
cide with the belief of the Christian church in general. We say, 
on all important points, because his peculiar opinions on the sub- 
ject of the Sabbath, divorce, polygamy, &c. cannot be considered 
as at all affecting the substance of Christianity. Of the excep- 
tion above alluded to, (which, our readers are probably aware, re- 
lates to the doctrine of the Trinity,) we shall have to -speak 
hereafter. On the five controverted points relative to election, 
&c. he is decidedly Armenian ; and with regard to Church dis- 
cipline, Independent. One topic on which he especially dwells 
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'mXhis M in his other works^ a topic of peculiar iinpovtaiice in Ui 
lime, is the independency of the Church on the civil poweri 
and the consequent ioiproprietj of enforcing the commands of 
the Church by legal penalties. 

Milton's style is plain, concise, and perspicuous, to a degree 
which renders it a model for purely argumentative writing. Here 
and there a play on words, and still more rarely a poetical exr 
pression, speak of human weakness. Thus, in disclaiming the 
authority of mere human reason, ^' Ratioois igitur nullam ratio* 
neni habeamus." In replying to an argument adduced by the 
assertors of infant baptism : ^' Quern non pudeat interpretum noo 
infantium ?" Of an illustration adduced by theologians^ ^ Ut 
qui equum claudicantem quo vult incitat, in causa quidem est 
utequus gradum acceleret, non autem ut claudicet ; sic Deos 
prave quidem agentis impulsor esse potest, cum interim pravi« 
tatis istius nullo modo causa sit," he observes, '' similitudo re« 
cepta ilia de claudo equo et ipsa claudicat." In a discussion ob 
the intermediate state : ^' in quo (Paradiso) bonuni illnm latro* 
nem csBteris Sanctis fuisse aggregatum sine noxa equidem exis- 
timem ;" an evident allusion to the ancient notions of poUutioo, 
as observed in the notes. But tliese are rare instances. The 
Latinity of the present treatise is at least equal to that of hit 
other writings ; though far from perfectly pure, it is exemplary 
for a theological treatise. 

The Introduction, prefixed to the English translation, cootuos 
an account of the discovery of the manuscript, with a few re* 
marks, not very recondite, but liberal and sensible, on MthoD^s 
qualifications for the work, on the opinions contained in it, and 
the spirit in which it is written. 

Mihon's prefatory address, ** to all the Churches of Christy 
and to all who profess the Christian faith throughout the world'^'^ 
is highly interesting. We shall give a large extract from i^ 

Jjiich, besides explaining the origin and purpose of the work, 
ill serve as a sample of tlie Latinity, besides being very cha- 
racteristic of Milton's mind and disposition. 

Cam ab ineunte saperiore ssecnlo, ex quo Religio, contaminata per- 
petuis plus mille tercentam aDnornm corraptelis, ad puritatem num 
originis aliqua ex parte revocari coepta est, tot institationes prodieriat 
purioris theologiae, qaibus Doctriuae Christianae capita fere singula nuao 
breviter nunc satis copiose satisque distincto ordine contineri videan- 
tur, cur Ego, si quid in hoc genere, quantum fieri potest, elaboratnm 
jam exiit, in eo opere non acquieverim, aut si id omnes parum feliciter 
aggressi sunt, ipse ab eodem incoepto non sim deterritus, asquom-est 
ut in primis exponam. 
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• £f)iiiflefii si dtcerem propterea quod nihil leque ac religia Cliristiaiui 
daas teterrimas pestes, servitutem ao inetuni,Vex vita ac mente lipmi- 
iiHffi ejieiat atqae expellat, me idcirco stadiofium bujus potis^imaiii 
doetnnsB esse factam, non retigioBe scd maximis vitae commoditatibiis 
adduetus ftiisse arguerer. 

. Yerntn cum seternce salutisi viam non nisi propriae cujusqne fidei 
Dens aperuerit, postuletque hop a nobis, at qui salvus esse v.uU, pro se 
<|iiisqae crefdat, statni divini^ in rebus, non aliorum niti vel fide vel 
JBdieio> sed qoid eredendum if religione est, id fide non aliunde quam 
drivifiitus aooepta, et quod mnariutt erat partium non omisso, ex rpsa 
Dei scriptura quam diligentissime perleeta atqne perpensa, unumquod- 
qpe habere mibifliet ipsi, meaque ipsius opera exploratum atque cog- 
iiitum. 

Coepi igitur adolescens (dieam enim quibns rebus profecerim, si quern 
forte posthac proficiendi spes eadem ad eandem viam ingrediendam 
invitaverit) cum ad libidos utriusqne Testamenti lingua sua perlegendos 
a^siduus incumbere, turn Tbeologorum systemata aliquot breviora 
sedulo percurrere : ad eorum deiude exemplum, locos communes d^ 
gerere, ad quos omnia qua; ex scripturis haurienda occurrissent, exprp- 
menda cum opus esset, referrem. Ad uberiora deinde Tbeologorum 
volumina et disputatas in utramque partem de capitibus quibusdam 
Qdei quaestiones^ fidentius demum me contuli : liceat candidenon minus 
quam libere dicam, multa ibi adversariorum argumenta misere elusa, 
ant elenchorum ostentatis putide formulis aut interjectis ubique Gram- 
maticorum inanibus vocabulis, in speciem potius quam solide refutata, 
sane dolens, reperi : quam autem ipsi partem pro vera mordicus tene- 
rent, vel scripturae locis male intelleqtis, vel oonsequentiis inde failaci- 
bus arreptis, contentiosius esse saepe quam validius defensam ; hinc 
veritatem pro errore atque hseresi nonnunquam acerrime pppugnatam: 
errorem atque baeresin pro veritate habitam ; consuetudine ac studio 
partium quam scripturarum auctoritate commendatiorem. 
■ Cum itaqne his ducibus neqne summam fidei, neque spem salutis 
posse me recte committere arbitrarer, et tamen aliquam doctrinse 
Christianas methodicam institutionem, aut saltem disquisitionem, quae 
subvenire vel fidei, vel memori<e, vel utrique possit^ apprime esse ne- 
cessariam, nihil mibi tutius neque consuitius visum est, quam ut ipse 
aliquid hujusmodi quod ad manum mibi esset, labore ac lucubratione 
propria ex ipso adeoque solo Dei verbo, et fidelissime qnidem, nisi 
mibimet forte infidus esse volebam, de integro componerem. Quod 
cum per aliquot annos agere attentissime perseverassem, reformatae 
religionis arcem animadvert!, qua parte Pontificios quidem spectat, 
satis munitam : caE^teris in locis compluribus neglectam, neque operibua 



"* Vota vestra et preces ardentissinias Deus, cum servitutis baud uno genera 
oppressi ad eum confugistis, benigne ezaudiit. Qus duo in vita hominura mala 
sane maxima sunt, et virtuti daronosissima, tyrannis et superstitio, iis vos gentium 
primos gloriose liberavit. Pro. Pop. Anglican, Defens. ad finem. Milton's 
Prose Works, Symmons's Edition, vol. v. p. 195. 

Our victory at once against two the most prevailing usurpers over mankind, 
superstition and tyranny. A Ready and Easy Way to establish a Free Conpnon- 
wimUh, Prose Works, iii. 405. 
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neque propugnatoribns finnaiam satis aut defensarn: perpetna 
diligentiae Terique repcriendi indefesso stadioyiioncredaiitati sapioB 
proposita esse a Deo etiam in religlone omnia, turn facile per- 
spexi ; restare adbnc plura quam putabam ad scriptararam normaoi 
sanctius exigenda, accuratiusque reformanda. Mibi certe banc ratio- 
nem ineundo ita satisfactum est, ut quid credendum in sacris, qnid 
duntaxat opinandam sit, percepisse nunc non diflSderem : summoqae 
solatio fuit, magnnm me, Deo bene juvante, snbsidium fide! mihimet 
comparasse, yel tbesaarum potius rcposuisse: neqne imparatoHi 
dehinc fore, neque semper animi dnbium quoties reddenda fidei ratio 
fuisset. 

Haec si omnibus palam facio, si fraterno, qnod Dcnm tester, si(fim 
amico erga omnes mortales animo, bsRc, qnibus melius aut pretiosim 
nibil habeo, quam possum lalissime libentissiroeque impertio, tametsi 
multa in lucem protulisse videbor quae ab receptis quibusdam opinioni- 
bus discrepare statim reperlentor, spero tamen omnes hinc mibi potias 
benevolos, quam iniqnum ullnm ant inimicum futurum. Iliad ore 
atque obtestor omnes quibus Veritas odio non est, ne libertate faac dis- 
serendi ac disqnirendi quae scholis conceditur, nullis certe credentibns 
non concedenda, turbari ecclesiam clamitent, cum explorare ononis 
jubeamur, et veritatis luce indies aucta, illustretur atque sedificbtmr 
longe magis Ecclesia quam turbetnr. Equidem non video qui niagis 
investiganda veritate turbari Ecclesia possit aut debeat, quam tarbari 
gcntes annuntiando primitus Evangelic : quandoqnidem anctoritate 
mea nihil suadeo, nibil iropono ; imo vero bortor omnes, atque imprimis 
anctor sum, ut quibus in sententiis non plene satisfactum esse patave- 
rint, assensum eo usque snstineant quoad scripturarum evidentia vice- 
rit, assensumque et fidem rationi persuaserit. Latibula non qaaero; 
doctioribus quibusque bsec, aut si doctissimi quique non semper optimi 
harum rerum disceptatores ac judices sunt, adnltis ac fortibus et doc- 
trinam Evangelii penitus intelligentibus, longe majore cnm fiducia 
quam rndioribus propono.* Cumque eorum pars maxima qui hisde* 
rebus quam plurima scripserunt, suis sonsibus explicandis totaa fere 
paginas occupare consueverint, scripturarum loca, qnibus id omne quod 
decent maximopere confirmatur, numeris duntaxat capitum versicit- 
lorumque strictim adnotatis in marginem extrudere, satins duxi mea- 
Tum quidem paginarum spatia confertis undique auctoritatibus divinf» 
etiam eadem ingerentibus redundare, meis verbis, ex ipso licet con- 
textu scripturarum natis, loci quam minimum relinqui. pp. I — 4. 

He proceeds to vindicate the liberty of religious discussion, 
and to explain the true nature of heresy ; and concludes with 
great solemnity, . . 

The treatise itself is divided into two books; the first com- 
prehending the doctrinal ; the second, the moral part of divinity. 



' * I seek not to seduce the simple and illiterate ; my errand is to find out the 
choicest and the leamedest, who have this high gift of wisdom to answer solidly» 
or to be convinced.' Address to the Parliament of England, prefixed to Tke Do€^ 
trine and Discipline of Divorce : Prose Works, i. 341. 
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Of these, the first is by far the longer and more elaborate^ oiir^ 
account of the more disputed nature of the subjects. In the 
first chapter^ the subject is defined, and its divisions stated. In 
the second, " De Deo," the existence of God is proved 
from the order of the universe, and from the moral sense 
of man ; the hypothesis, which ascribes all effects to an imagi- 
nary nature or destiny, is refuted ; the necessity of guiding our- 
selves exclusively by the declarations of Scripture in our con- 
ceptions of God is enforced ; and finally, the divine attributes 
are treated of. We extract part of this chapter as relating to a 
subject which has lately been much agitated. 

Nobis tutissimnm est, talem nostro animo comprehendere i)eam, 
qaaiem in sacris literis ipse se exbibet, seque describit. Qaamvis enim 
hoc Goncedatur, Deam, non quails in se est, sed qiialem nos capere 
possamus, talem semper vel describi vel adumbrari, hos tamen nihiio 
minus debebimas talem prorsas mente nostra concipere, qualis ipse 
est* ad captum accoramodans nostrum, vult coacipl : ob id ipsum enim 
se ad nos deniisit, ne nos elati supra captum bumanum supraque quod 
scriptam est, va^s cogitationibus atque argutiis locum daremus. 

Hie tgitur ikyQ^wvaita^iia (quam figuram Grammatici ad excusandas 
poetaram de soo Jove nugas olim excogitaruut) Theologis, opinor, non 
est opus ; scriptura sacra sine dubio boo satis cavit, ne quid vel ipsa 
indecorum aut indignum Deo scriberet, vel Deum de semetipso loquen- 
iem indnceret. Praestat igitur non ^vdpwTro^ad^;, id est, more hominum, 
qui subtilius de Deo commtniscendi fiuem nullum faciuut, sed more 
scrlpturae, id est, quo ipse se contemplandum praebuit, ita Deum con- 
templari talemque animo concipere ; nee ipsum de se quicquam fuisse 
dicturnm ant scriptnm voluisse existimemus, quod nos de se noluisset 
cogitare. Quid Deum deceat, quidve dedeceat, anctorem ipso Deo ne 
r^qniramus graviorem. Si poenituit Jehovam quod hominemfecisset, Geii. 
vi. 6. et propter gemitum eorum, Judic. ii. 18. poenituisse credamus ; 
modo id in Deo, ut solet in hominibus, ex imprudentia natum ne pute- 
mus : sic enim de se ne nos opinemur, ipse cavit. Num. xxiii. 23. Dew 
mm est homo qui metUiatur, aviJUius hominisy quern poeniteat. 1 Sam. 
XV. 29. idem : si doluisse eiiam in corde suo^ Gen. vi. 6. et, quod idem 
est, imminuta est anima ejus, Judic. x. 16. doluisse credamus. Affectus 
enim in viro bono boni sunt et virtutibus pares, in Deo sancti. Si post 
sex dierum operam quieti refici, £xod. xxxi. 17. si metuere indignationem 
ab initnico, Dent, xxxii. 27. dicitur Deus, credamus dolere quod dolet; 
credamus eo refici quo refectns est ; id metuere quod metuit, non esse 
infra Deum : longo licet interpretationis ambitu haec et bujusmodi de 
Deo dicta lenire tentaveris, eodem res redibit. Si creasse hominem Deus 
dicitur ad imaginem suam, ad similitudinem suam, Gen. i. 26. idque non 
animo solum sed forma etiam externa, nisi eadem verba idem non sig- 
nificant quod postea, cap. v. 3, ubi Adam a^ similitudinem suam, ad ima- 
ginem suamfilium genuit, et Deus humana membra ac speciem passim 



7 Sic in MS. An legendum se 7 
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aibi trflmit, quid est qaod nos quae ipse sibi tribuit, eadem tnlmer^ 
reamur, dummodo qaod in nobis imperfecta m ac debile «sty id Deo 
sicubi tribaatar, perfectissimam atque pnlcherrimam esse credamosl 
pro certo hoc babentes, Dei majestatem ac gloriam satis sibi car® fuisse; 
Be quid hamilius aut demissins Deo, de se unqaam loqaeretor, ne qM 
sibi alio tempore attribaat, quod a nobis attribatnm sibi eue nolii^ 
Qaalis sit Deas, eos optime capere stataamas qai soam aocommodaBt 
captum Dei verbo ; qaandoqnidem is \erbam suum accommodat capt^i 
eoram ; qaalemqae esse velit captum de se nostrum, ostendit. Ul 
paucis absoWam, Deus ant in se talis est qualem se dieit esse, aat noB 
est talis : si talis in se est, cur nos aliter sentimus ? si talis id se dob 
est, quo id auctore dicimus, quod Deus non dicit ? si saltern talis viitt 
concipi, cur noster conceptus alio se vertit ? cur id dubitat de Deo cogh 
tare, quod ipse non dubitat Deus de se dare dicere ? Qaae enim eog>^ 
noscenda de Deo ad salutem nostram opus sunt, ea nobis ipse pro 
bonitate sua abunde revelavit : Deut xxix. 29. occulta penes JeAovamf 
revehUa nobitf utfaciamus, Hsec itaque disserentes, non dicimus Deaoi 
singulis partibus ac membris forma esse humana, sed, quantam ad not 
quidem scire attinet, esse forma, qoam in sacris Uteris ipse sibi triboit 
Quod si Deus, qualem se nobis cognoscendum prsebet, talis percipi a 
nobis Yull, nos contra captum alium de Deo captamus, non nioreM 
gerimus Deo, sed Deum fine sno frustramur ; plane ac si ostendoM 
vellemus, non nos d^ Deo, sed Deum de nobis demisse nimis cogitare. 
pp. 12, 13. 

We give this as a specimen of Milton's style of reasoning; 
because, though far from the best which might have been selec- 
ted^ it is comparatively short, and besides illustrates much of 
his poetical system. The third and fourth chapters,*'' De Di« 
vino Decreto," and ** De Praedestinatione," are among the 
ablest in the volume ; we must however content ourselves widi 
referring the reader to them, as well as to the fifth, the longest of 
the whole, " De Filio Dei," which is chiefly occupied in ei* 
plaining and vindicating the author's opinions as to the nature of 
the Son's divinity, which appear to differ little, if at all, from 
what are commonly called Arian. This is a subject on which 
it is ditBcult to speak without danger of misapprehension ; wt 
must however obs^^e, that Milton's notions on this subject, so 
far as we are able to judge, were of the nature of speculativs 
opinions, nowise affecting the fundamentals of Christian belitf 
and practice. We make this observation for the sake of tbf 
many to whom it will be satisfactory to know that our great peel 
worshipped Christ as God, though not as co-equal, and co-esseo^ 
tiai with the Father ; that he trusted in his atonement in tho 
fullest and most unequivocal sense ; and that where he alludes 
to the Socinian opinions, it is only to condemn them. Thus, in 
p. 207, speaking of Christ, " Ante assumptam camem extil'eril 
necesse est; quicquid ill i qui Christum merum hominem esse 
disputant, ad haec evadenda subtilius excogitaruut." And again, 
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p» 122, of the seven spirits mentioned Rev. v. 6. he says^ ^' HO0 
spiritus qui ad unum Spiritum redigunt ejusqu^ gratiam septi- 
formem, viderint ne, personaruoi proprietates virtutibus attri<- 
buendo, eorum rem agant^ qui Spiritum Sanctum nihil aliud quam 
jrirtutem ac potentiam Patris interpretanlur/' Nor can any one 
be more explicit in recognising the principle of an unreserved 
acquiescence in the declarations of God, even where they are 
opposed to the conclusions of human reason. P. 63^ '^ Nos 
itaque in sacris rationi renuntiemus ; quod divina scriptura 
docet| id unice sequamur." P. 207, '^ Tantum igitur mysterium 
cum sit (Christi sc. incarnatio), vel hinc imprimis monemur^ ne 
quid de eo temere, ne quid audacter^ philosophicis nixi nugis 
affirmemus/' 8lc. 

We must also pass over the chapter ^' On the Holy Spirit," 
which is, as it were, a pendant to the former, and which admits 
neither of abridgment nor extract. The chapters *' Of the 
Creation," " Of the Special Government of Angels," and '* Of 
Man before the Fall," and *' Of the Fall of our first Parents," 
will be read with peculiar interest, (especially that on Angels,) as 
showing how rigorously Milton's imaghiation was subordinated 
to his belief^ and how, on the basis of a few plain facts, he 
erected a structure of beautiful and awful imaginations.' The 
chapter on Creation contains, among other things, a subtle and 
curious disputation on the origin ofmatter, and another of which 
the purpose is to prove that the souls of individuals are received 
by transmission from their parents, and not by a several creation, 
a point, we believe, much contested among the ancient sfchool- 
men. In Chap, viii, ** On the Providence of God," he explains, 
at some length, and with great judgment, the sense in which 
God is said to harden the hearts and bliud the understandings 
of obstinate sinners. Chap, x, ^* On the special Government 
of Man before the Fall," contains two dissertations on the law- 
fulness of polygamy, and of divorce for other causes than adul- 
tery. The former he endeavors to establish from the example 
of the patriarchs, sanctioned and approved by God himself, 
from various expressions in Scripture, and from the non-exist- 
ence of any passage in which it is either expressly or by impli- 
cation forbidden; giving his own explanation ofthe texts usually 
alleged on the contrary side. On the subject of divorce, he re- 

'■'■■■ ■ I 

' Yet a celebrated German critic, apparently from his hatred to Pro- 
testantism, believes that Milton's machinery is in part borrowed fron^ 
tbe Koran. 
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peats, in a more concise form, the arguments %vbich be had 
before adduced in his *' Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce," 
^to which indeed he refers on the present occasion) ; arguing 
from the rationale of the institution, and contending that die 
words of Christ, Matt. xix. 8, are irrelevant to the purpose for 
which thej are commonly alleged. 
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1. — Leonidas Xerxis legatum alloquUur. 

Aspice, Tigrane, noi^tros ; exercita bello 
Megibra vide, torvosque oculos, ingentiaqne Brma, 
Ardoremque gense^ atque apices horrore comautes — 
Hosne putas Lyciis cessuros, vane, sagittis, 
Incultoque Indo, Persseque cohortibus aureis. 
Ardua mens nobis : lege iudurata Lycurgi 
Pectora (brumali constricta ut flumina tactu- 
Currunique plaustrumque ferunt, ferroque resistunt) 
Perstant, atque intra tentati extraque repugnant. 
Sic iraeque metusque animos, et spiciila amoris 
Effugiunt, velut aeria de turre resultant 
Saxa, neque indomiti quatiunt fundamina muri. ; 
Nos clamor galeaeque, aliis invisa, tumultus, 
Bella juvant : acuit vario sua membra juventus^ 
Confirmatque animos studio. Cum grandine noulta 
Eurotas tumet^ hybernis innamus in undis. 
Ast alii cursu certamus, et ocius Euro 
Tela volant ; vaisto librantur pondere coestus. 
Pauperies nostra est, vestroque potentior auro. 
Quid reliquos dicam ? cuncti si foedera linquant 
Argivi, vobis solam armipotens Lacedaemon 
Ostendet frontem, et paribus concurret in aroiis. 
Contemnit muros animis munita suorum 
GeDs nostra : at vobis, si cogat Achaia vires^ 
Non ipsse turres, non moenia mille salutem 
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Prsestabunt : castra igne ruent^ penitusque cruore 
Tinctus coerulei cr^scet sinus Hellespouti, 
Dardaniosque iterum casus rediisse putabit. 
Attonitum video Xerxen, sparsasque cohortes^ 
Impletosque lacus Erebi, pastasque volucres 
Sanguine. Dum cumulant suspensa tonitrua coelum, 
Fulminaque atra silent, coepto desistite Marte. 
Magno emtum decus est^ bello tentasse Laconem. 



2, — From Campbell's Pleasures of Hope, Canto II. 
ad fin. 

*' ^ut hark ! as bow'd to earth the Bramin kneels/' S^c. 

^quaevas inter platanos et amoena vireta 
Dum sedety et patrii longa infortunia regni « 

Moeret ad antiquam senior Gangeticus undani> 
£cce procul, sylvse commistus murmure, cantus 
£xoritury sacrisque incendit vocibus auras. 

'^ Immites animae, per quas squalentia prata 
Et desolatas tristis gemit India valles. 
Jam dabitis pcenas ; etiam nunc saeva potestas 
Vertitur, et dirum ruit alto a culmine regnum. 
Vasta gigantei sceleris formidine membra 
Jam novies tremuere^ novem jam fulmina quassans 
Attonitum currus agitavit Brama per orbem, 
Exspectantque suum labentia saecula Numen. 
Siderese rauco panduntur cardine portse, 
Et caligantis diviuus in aequore coeli 
Exsultat sonipes, et Candida lumina jactat. 
Fulmineo rapitur loca per nigrantia curru^ 
Innumerasque hyemes secum trahit ; igne corusco 
Hasta micat, rapidisque procul fulgoribus aether 
Vertitur, et longis collucent aequora flammis. 

" Nascere, magna dies ; mundo succurre ruenti, 
Corripe^ Brama, polos : nam te exspectantibus astris 
Convexi nutat jampridem machina mundi. 
Nascere, magna dies ; decimi sol pulchrior aevi 
Luceat, et primae redeant felicius artes." 
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3. — Act. Apost. XX. 18. 

Xola-Tov puXaa-CBT, "E^ftroj ??* Srev criyH' 
^wtoTM yap (Ml ifim^, i^mu x^®'"* 
T^v8' * Afrit ijXJof , rac-Sf t' of^ala^ wvKet^t 
plait nap* ujxTv olov i^crxijo^ iyaJ, 
6eoy jX6V e(ir\» fpev) cificov, noWois 8* at} 
^vvexris (rTevayfji.oiSi xa) XiraTj, uftcuv virep^ 
Sffivoi^ t' ayoo(n roov spuov okttwv airo* 
wg T a5, xar olxovs, fTr op^Xw Xiysiv 8foi, 
fSsiJ* 'louSa/oKTiv, ''EXXijor/y 6' ajtta, 
ir/irtiv jxiv 1^ Soorripa, npos 8« Tov 6eov 
A^jx* exxaSapdeVy xa) jxeraXXayi^v /S/oo* 
vuv au vpoXelvM* xa) <ra^is '^^^ ^^^9 ^ri 

fiovXsuiMLTf ouxsT aZiig elao^salF efMV 
xpoVanrov ev 0vi}To7(r<v. wv ft8|xvi}ft6vo^y 
ujxol^ aTTflCfro) .TtfUTde^ xtti (AagTupofi^ai, 

* « * * * 
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COLLATIO CODICIS MANUSCRIPTI HO- 
MERI ODYSSEM, in bibliotheca D^m. Thorn. 
PhUlipps, Bar*', adservaiij cum Editione ClarkianOf 
2 vol. 8vo. Lond. 1758. 

^'307. Homeri Odyss^a. In memlMr., saec. x?i. fol. 201. eleg^anter de- 
scriptus ^st bic codex, et priorem paginam valde detrltan ai ex* 
ceperiSy bptimas coDditionis, cor. russ." — Biblioth. Meeroiaiin. tpra. if' 



A. 34, ^xP^tjtv: exovfft — 107. ireaaoltnl weoaoiffiv — 138. cri- 
vvfftreleTavvae ut et v. 442. Fere semper negHgUurin Msto.poetica 
literarum duplicatio.-- 146-7- 8-9. in Ms. ordo sic 146-9-7-8.— 171. 
ovwoiffs: OTToiffs — 172. ehy^erowrrat : eifxcTOotvro^-rlJ 5. *Riftft : M^ 
229. 6p6wy : 6^p6wv--^234. e^oKovto : /JovAovro— 236. ov re : «W (sic) 
— 242.''ftxcr': i^x^r'— 288.'H r' hv :frr' a^— 298. ^XXa/fc : iKafia 
— 299. €ire« ^Kravei eveiPiKravc (sic)— 303. &\Kifios itrtr* z tti — 323. 
oiffoaTo: oiffaTO — 340 awowave' : avoTrave — 346. aS j>Ooyieis:.y 
^doveif 9—365, wa fieyapa : avafifx^yapa — 367,fx{f6mr : fiv6ot^^^3V9* 
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wodi Zeis: irore 2«)«^408. 'tii tot: ij4 r/y' toanu recent.— 418. 
Mivrtis^AyxioKotdiM^Prrisi' •AyxiAXoio^vid. Clarkiinot.)— 425. 
wepiKaXXios: irepiKaXios, 

B. 53. &5 : OS — 54. Aoijy, k, r. X. : ^wiy, c. r. X. «t in nota Clarkii> 
excepto quod in Ms. 6« deest. — 56. Ti-wXcv/ievoc : voXeiifievoi — 57. 
^iXamydSouffii eiKatriV&Sovtnp — 87.*Ax«»wi': ax^^y — 90. ^TtiBefftriv I 
ariiQeaiVy et infra 304. — 92. npoieierat vpoi^aa manu recent. — 105. 
a\\v€ffKev: iiXveffKev nt v. 109. — 107. rerparov: rkrapTOV — 110. 
c^ercXc^ore: k^eriXetrev — 115. aviriaetl dWij<Tt>'— 135. 'Af)^«rcr' : 
appriaer — 144. iroA Zevs I w6di Zevs, vid. a 379. — 149. wXricriia : 
irXrjfflov — 151. TToXXot: wvicvu — 178. dyevvy: &y€ bri — 183. rara- 
(J^diffdat: Karii^ti&dai, vid. not. — 185. aWc/jjs : iLvirjtri — 190. ol: 
<ro£ — 191. hvvrjcreai etvcKa Twvbe : hvvrifferai olos air dXXmv — 192. 
ewiSriffoiJLev : kmOiiaofiat — 198. wavaaadail iravtaQai — 210. vfikas' 
vfieaas — 248. fievoivriarji kvl : fievoivifaei Iv — 251. irXcoi'Cfffft fidxpiro: 
nXiov €iri fxaypiro— 259. iivh iufiarl €S bufxat' — 299. ayii^opas ev 
fieyapotaiv: iyl fieydpoiviy Ioi<tiv— 316. tSs k* vfifMi: &s vfifu — 327 > 
iirel vv Tep : €7n)v vwepierai — 330. (idXy : fi&Xff — 367- ^pdatrovrai : 
0pd<To>Ta«— 407. omittitur h. 1. et ponilur post v. 416. — 411. 

r. 22. wws T &p bis : TTws yap bis. — 33. xpia : Kpiar^-r-SO. 
\pv(T€iay : xpvcrtovy etiam v. 53. — 62. vavra reXcura : Trdvr' IrcXe^ra 
—73. vTTcip: Wep— 73. To/ y': 0* o?f'— 78. deest h. v.— 79. 
N^errwp : N^errop— 80. Ke: Kai— 89.OT^d0': oTrircJr'— 107. Worro: 
Maht- 113.dXXore ir6XX i &XXa 7rdXX*~-l28. eici(l>poyi fiovXy : 
kiri<l^pova fiovX^y — 146. 6 oh: oTa — 151. iiifTa/iey: elatrajiey — 205. 
At et— 207. Moi : /xe — ^240. Xeywfieda, vid. not.— 245. iLyi^aadat : 
ave^etrdai — 260. Aareos : "Apyeos — 284. icarcff^^' : K&TCffxey — 289. 
Xiyiuyf)': Xiyitayr* — 307. "Ai// Air' *A0ijvct/wi> : al\pa h' ftir * AQtivaltay 
— 314. ^vhpas T* : dvSpas 5*^-327. /Lcii/ ahroy: fiiv, airrofc-^337. toi : 
01 — 358. weldeoBat : irc/flnea6ac— 392. &'i^e : ^t^ci'— 469- itoifiiyi : 
irotficva— -490. de<rav : avcffoi^. 

A. 60. 2/roi/ d' fi7rr6<T0ov : alrov S' fi/x' fiilrrcflrOoF— 90. "Ei^s eycSi : 
^ws yqp — 106. TOiia* : roaop — 108. "^Ax^s • 'A^aeoi — 153. iriKpov : 
TVKivoy — 162. lA5ero: eiXierai — 179. bUKpivey: dc€<cptve, vid. notr 
—194. Merabopirios I fierabdpTrioy — 212. os: wi— 249. A/Jdiciyerai' t: 
TiucdKriffay — 252. eyi^y kXdevy : €y«ii Xoeoy --261, ohdvb* . oIkov — 277. 
wepiarei^as: veptari^aa — ^283. eyboOev: May — 292. rAy' : rdb* — 
294. rpaireff o^pa icaJ, vid. not.— 335. 'fls b* 6iror' : &sb' ore— 338. 6 b' 
Ireira : 6 bi riica— 344. xai b' lj3aXe: ica6 b' ^flaXe — 367. crvvfivTeTO : 
atn^vTce — 376. ffrts: elris — 388. royy: ro^5'— *398. aMi^: aUris, et 
infra v. 491. vice versa. — 407. ^aci^oft^i^iv: — ^i— 420. a ahrhs: *' 
alns — 421. ibrjffde : tSiyac— 463. rio ae *XP* ^ ^^ ^^ eyprjy — 484. ^i 
fjtw eireatjiv : tSs fiOdoitrty-^BS, ravrajiky ovrta brj reXikf, vid. not. — 
61^5. vwo b' iax^ro : b' vTt€(rxero—535. dis tls re : its ei ye — 600. ^trtw : 
^<Frae— 606. Inwoftdtoio : £ir»D/3<5ro«aiv-*-608« icticX/orac ; iceKXiwat 
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— 631. &v€ip6fi€vos : itfAeifidfjieyos — 634. ypeif, vid. not. — G49, rllri 
— 668. <l>vr€V4Tai : y€i'e^ac-=-699. reX^rreie : rtXiaou — 704- ^ft^a^if ' 
/i<l>aoifi — 709. irovXvy: voWriv — 739. «araX^p : jcaraX^Je* — 745. 
^Hc^e: oTbe — 771. <!ipri/6i, vid. not. — 776. hfayyelX^tri: inrayyei* 
Xiyfft — 783. eTriraaaav: viraaav — 785, €P b* (0^y: lr-^793. 
^ir//Xwfle, vid. not. — 817. v^v b* aZ: vvv a2-— 822» iiifxavo^wToiLl 
fijiyav6ta(n — 828. obvpofiivriv : obvpofiivri* 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, No. XXXIV. The work wiH 
be certainly comprised in 89 Nos. or all above given gratis, 
and will be , completed in 1825. The copies of some 
deceased Subscribers may still be had at 1/. 5s. Small, tai 
9,1, 12s. 6d. Large Paper; but the Prices will be raised to 
l/. 7s. Small^ and 2/. 15s. Large. Subscribers always remuB 
at the price at which they originally enter. Mos. L to XXXiV. 
contain above 14,000 words omitted by Stephens. Total 
Subscribers, Large and Small paper, 1086. The copies prioteji 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. No. 35 wS 
be published in October. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. LXXIX. wi 
LXXX.9 containing QwzVif/iS Curtius. Pr. \L 1«. per No,— 
Large paper, double. Present Subscription^ 983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at oom 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such by delive^ 
ing one or two back Nus. with each new No. till the set is completed 
— Stephens* Greek Thesaurus may be subscribed for on the sane 
terms. 

An £ssay on Dr. Young's and M. Champollion's PhoncAs 
System of Hieroglyphics. By Henry Salt, Esq. F. R. S. 8io> 
Qs.6d, 

The Odes of Anacreon ; with the Fragments of Sappho aqd 
Alcaeus. Literally translated into English prose. By Thomas 
Orger, LL. D. 3s. 6d. 

David's Modern Greek Grammar. ByJ.Winnock. 8vo..6ii 

Whiter's Etymological Dictionary. 2 vols. 4tQK 2/. '^. 
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Classical Disquisitions and Ourioshies^ Critical and Histori- 
cal. By Benjaijiin Heath Malkin^ LL. D. and F.S.A.« Head 
Master of Bury School. \^s. 

Hisloire et M6moires de TAcad^cnie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres. t. vii. 1824. 4to. 

This volume contains : 

Examen d'un passage d'H6rodote ; R^cherches sur la posi- 
tion d'Hermseum et de Mycalesse; par. M. Caussin. 

M^moires sur )a chasse au lievre ; sur U lecture du vi^ livra 
de TEnft'de faite par Virgile devant Auguste et Octavie; sur 
des mesuies Romaines grav6es sur un rocher pris de Terracine ; 
sur les masques des Anciens ; sur quelques inscriptions au des- 
9U8 des quell^s sont grav6es des mains levies ; sur les vases ap- 
pel6s Lacrymatoires ; par M. Mongez. 

R6cherches sur Gal6rius Trachalus ; par M. Bernardi. 

M6moire sur les Centimanes; par M. le Prevost d'Iray. 

M6moires sur la Vie et les Opmions de Lao-Tseu, philosopbe 
Chinois ; sur la ville de Kara-Koroum ; sur les relations poli- 
tiques des princes Chretiens^ et particuli6rement des rois de 
France, avec les empereurs Mogols; par M. Abel R6musat. 

M6moires sur la nature et les revolutions du droit de pro- 
pri6t6 tcrritoriale en Egypte; sur un traiie entre les G6nois de 
P^ra et un prince des Bulgares; par M. Silv. de Sacy. 

R6cherches sur le commerce et le luxe des Romains; par M. 
Pdstoret. 

M6i}ioires sur les portes Caspi^nnes, Caucasiennes, etc.; sur 
une portion de la Voie Appienne; par M» Walckenaer. 

Etc^ etc. etc. 

Testamentum Novum Grapce. Textum denuo recensuit, 
lectionum familias subjecit, e Grsecis codd. Mss.qui in Europse, 
Africa?, et Asise bibliolhecis reperiuntur fere omnibus, e versio- 
nibus antiquisy conciliis, SS. PP., et scriptoribus ecclesiasticis 
quibuscumque, vel primo vel iterum coUatis, copias criticas ad- 
didit, &C.&C. 8cc., Dr. Jo. Mart. Aug; Scholz, Tbeol. Prof, in 
Univ. Bonnensi. 4to. ' 

i7oii]Tixa) MiXirai Jv^fir^rplotj Movpovtpi. Paris. 1^25. 8vo. 

Dissertation sur le P^riple de Scylax et sur T^poque pr6sum6e 
de sa redaction; par J. F. Gail, iils. Paris. 1825. 8vo. 

Religions de TAntiquit^, consid6r6es principalement dans 
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leurs formes symboliques et m^thologiques; ouvrage traduil de 
rAUemand, du Dr. Fred, Creuzer» refondu^ complete et deve* 
lopp6 par J. D. Guigniaud. Paris. 18^5. 1*^^ livraison^ 3 vols. 
8yo. 

In mortem Canovse^ L. J. Gadowski^ M*D* Paris. 1822. 
4to. 

In laudes Ludovici XVHL et succedentis Caroli X^. Car- 
mina duo L. J. Gadowski. Paris. 1824. 4to. 

Carmen Triumphale in laudes Caroli X. L. J. Gadowski. 
Paris. 1835. 4to. 

Britannicae Insulae ab ann. m. ante Chr. usque ad ann. xcvn. 
post Chr. ex Avieno^ Caesare, Strabone, Diodoro, Mela^ Plinto, 
et Tacito : C. A. Walckenaer delineavit. (A geographical map 
in 8vo.) 

Platonis Opera OmniOf recensuit et commentariis criticis^ 
scholiisque illustravit Immanuel Bekkerus. Accedunt Virorum 
Doctorum— Heindorf, Wyttenbach, Ast, Buttmann^ Gottleber, 
Findeisen, Routh, Stalbaum, Nitzscb, Heusde^ Fischer^ Forsteri 
Lange, Boeckhy Stutzmann^ Numberger^ Muller, F. A. Wolf; 
aliorumque Adnotationes textui subjectae; Versio Latina; 
Tiedemann Argumenta Dialogorum, et llmaei Lexicon Yo- 
qum Platonicarum. 10 vols. 8vo. 

Iliadis fragmepta antiquissima cum picturis; item scholia veten 
ra ad Odysseam : edente Ang. Maio. Folio. Mediolani. 1819. 

This is the most spleadid volame (of a classical nalare) wbicb has ftc 
some time issued from the press. The pictures are at the top pf the 
page, and under them the text in capitals. The title-page is very band- 
some, and the whole work seems i6 be executed with much elegaaoe 
and taste. 

Vaticaiia Juris Romani fragmenta Romse nuper ab A, Maio 
detecta et edita. 8vo. Parisiis. 18£3. 

Photii bibliotbeca ex recens. Imm. Bekker. 2 vols. 4to. Lip- 
siae. 1824. 

Librorum impressorum qui in Museo Britannico adservantur 
catalogus. 8 vols. 8vo. Londini. 1813-19. 
This extensive catalogue is not adofTned with any observations. 

Auciarium Lexicorum Gracorum pnesertim Thesauri linguia 
Graecae ab H. Stephano conditi: editore Fr. Osanno (iosunt 
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fttiecdoto Unn* Gk quam Laf. ptermulto) pp/xviiL^OO^ 4to. 
DarmstadtL 1B£4. . - 

This collection of new- words is chiefly made up from iiMeriptioRjs 
wl>Mi the author thiuks in this. respect, *^ Lexicis augendis,^' have, hih 
therto been much neglected — from scholiasts, grammariaps, and lexf« 
cons, and from a variety of other sources edited and inedited. It suffi- 
ciently proves (to use the author's words)^ '* quantum etiam post dili- 
gentissimas Incubratjones virorum hoc genere litterarum vel maxime 
occupatorum, e (juibus, ut ne omnes, BastiunH Scbneideriim, Pasa»- 
vium, SchaBlbrata, Lobeckiihn, Ahlwankium, Barkerami yaletttinum, 
iSefamidtium^ Press^iom honoris caoisa appdAo, ad inuw di^i9 r^liotuQi 
si^" Praef. p.jx. 

' At the end of theyolume are ^Epimetra tria," consishng of words 
from Stephens's Thesaurus, wanting in Schneider's and Passow's lexl- 
<¥HI9^ |)iat^9 wprd4„Wianti||ginFoKc0Uini's Lexicon^ and an Appendix 
to t|ie. Auctarium, itsipir* Tiie Qumji^c^r of words, exclusive of those ip 
the Epiroetra/ is above 1800; not that all these are neu; Words; sotne 
are dnfy atitested, ami some are rejected. In the course of the woi*k 
many emendations occur, both of Greek and Latin writers. 

Nmni Kufid ex variis museis select! a C. M. Fraeho. 4to. 
Petropoli. 18£3. 

' Cqdicum Manuscfiptorum eccjesiae Catbedralis DuQelmen^i^ 
catalogus dassicus^ descriptus a: Th. ftud^ ejusdeoi ecclesiae 
bibtiothecario, cum appenoice. Sec. Folio/ Dunelmiae, 1825. 

A short preface commences this wellrprinted yolume, tbe object 
of which is, to inform us who this Rud was, by whose labors the 
greater part of this catalogue was compiled, '* insigne, preoul dubio^ i»- 
dustriae simul ac sagacitatis exemplum/' (Praef.iv.) Of 450 pages Mr« 
Rud's account of the Mss. occupies 300: the remaining 150 describe 
the treasures A'lcee acquired from JDr. Hunter, the Rev. T. Randall, and 
O. Allan, Esq, The Rev. T. Randall, B. A. of the University of Oxford, 
was born at Eton, and died the 25th .of October, 1775. fiy his will, 
dated 20th of December, 1774, he bequeathed his valuable collections Ui 
Mr. Q. Allauj of Darlington. After the death of Mr. Alllin, they came 
into the possession of his son, G. Allan, Esq. of Grange, who, in the 
year 1823, sold them, together with the Topographical Mss. of his late 
lather, hereafter noticed, to the Dean and Chfq)ter of Dtirhfim> for 150/. 
(See Catalogue, p. 419.)— It were to be wished that other cathedrals 
would present the world with an account of their treasures, similar to 
the present 

PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

A new edition of Cicero de Amicitia et de Senectute, from 
the text of Erncsti, with all his Notes and Citations froai his 
Index Latin. Ciceron. and much original matleri critical aii$l 
explanatory. By E. H.' Barker. Pr. 45. 6rf. bd. 
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Schrehelius* Greek Lexicon, translated ioto English* IW 
Latin significations, &c. have been rendered into English^ the 
quantities carefully m^ked, and about 3000 oew words added. 
It will now form a valuable Greek and English Lexicon. TFt£ 
be published in October, 1825. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Totius Latinitatis Lexicofi, consilio et cura Jacobi Faccidkti, 
opera et studio ^gidii Forcellini Alumni Seminarii Patavifli, 
lucubratum. Editio Nova, prioribus auctior et emendatior. 
Edidit, Anglicamquein Italicas inlerpretatiouis locum aubstittiit, 
J. Bailey, A. B. Adjicitur Horatii Tursellini Romani de 
Particulis Latinae Orationis libellus utilissimus, post curas 
J. Thomasii et J. C. Schwarzii denuo recognitus et auctus. £x 
Editione in Germania Quinta hue trabendum Anglicaque inter- 
pretatione (vice Germanicas) instruendum curavit Jacobus Bai- 
ley. — ^This. splendid work> which has been several jears in the 
press, will be published at Christmas. 

In the press, and speedily will be published^ a second edition 
of Novum Testametiium Gracum, with critical^ philological, 
and explanatory ootes^ in English; chiefly on the same, bat 
improved, plan of the former edition. The Various Readings 
are introduced between the text and the notes. By the Ref. 
£. Valpy, B. D. examining chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich, 
and Master of Norwich School. 2 vols. 8vo. — Persons wishing 
to secure a copy on publication may have it on sending a line to 

the Printer. 

■* 

In the press, and speedily. will be published, a Translation of 
nil the existing Fragments of the Writings of Proclus^ sumamed 
the Platonic successor. By Thomas Taylor, the Platonist. 
The Work will be printed in one vol. post 8vo. 8s.— O/ify 2M 
Copies tmll be printed. 

The Rev. G. Croly has in the press. The Providence of God 
in the Latter Days — the Prophecies of the Rise and DomioioB 
of Popery — the Inquisition — the French Revolution — the Dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures through all Nations — the Fall of Po- 
pery in the midst of a great general Convulsion of Empires — 
the Conversion of all Nations to Christianity — the Millennium; 
— being a new Interpretation of the Apocalypse. 

The New Testamient, arranged in Chronological and Histori- 
cal Order, (in such manner that the Gospels, the Epistles, and 
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Ate Act»^ miy' b^ read a« one connected history.) By the Rev* 
G. Townsend> Prebendary of Durham^ of Trin. Coll. Cann'- 
bridge. In 2 large vols. 8vo. dedicated by permission to the Earl 
of Liverpool. 

Disquisitions on the Painted Greek Vases, and their probable 
connexion with the Shows of the £leusinian and other Myste- 
ries. By J« Christie, a Member of the Society of Dilettanti. 

A new Edition of the late Dr. Lempriere's Classical Diction* 
ary, in 4to; containing a copious account of all the proper 
names mentioned in ancient authors, with the value of Coins, 
Weights, and Measures, used among the Greeks and Romans, 
•atid a Chronological Table. Edited by his Son, the Risv. 
F. D. Lempriere, M.A. — This new Edition will contain hot 
only the Author's last Corrections and Additions, but several 
thousand new articles, added by the present Editor, and will 
form a complete book of reference for all the proper Names 
mentioned in the Classics. Dedicated (by permission) to the 
Bishop of Chester. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowlege of the 
Holy Scriptures. By T. Hart well Home, M. A. illustrated 
with numerous fac-similes of Biblical Manuscripts, Maps, &c. 
Fifth edition^ handsomely printed in 4 large vols. Svo^ 



Bruce* 8 Oriental Mss. — ^The gnagnificent collection of Ma* 
nuscripts, formed at considerable expense, and with laborious 
research, in Egypt, Abyssinia, Arabia, and other countries, by 
Bruce, the celebrated traveller, in number of volumes amounts 
to nearly 100, of which £4 are ^thiopic, 1 Coptic, 1 Persian, 
and the remainder Arabic. Among the Ethiopia are five large 
volumes, comprehending the Old Testament (except the Psalms, 
which have been published by the learned Ludolf in 1701): 
there is also the New Testament in ^thiopic (two large vo- 
luroes), and the celebrated '* Chronicle of Axum," which was 
presented to Mr. Bruce by Ras Michael, Governor of Tigre : 
it contains the traditional history of Abyssinia, and many curious 
particulars relating to the city and church of Axum, &c. Ano- 
ther JEthiopic manuscript is the history of Abyssinia, in /five 
large volumes, a work equally rare as important. Among the 
Arabic Mss. is a complete history of the conquest, topography. 
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libtTBtaft, and tbe remarkable personages of Andalm or Spokii 
in the time of the Arabs, bj Sheikh Ahmed at Monkeri> a nattv* 
of Andalusia, in three large volumes ; a copy of the celebrated 
Biographical Dictionary of Ebn Khalican, in two vokimes; At 
M asaoudi's excellent historical, geographical^ and philosophical 
work, entitled, the ^^ Meadows of Gold," in two large volumes: 
the '* Star of the Garden," a Ms. treating of the geo|^aphy of 
Egypt and of the Nile; Assiouti's topography, antiquities, and 
natural history of Egypt ; also Macris^i's topographical hi^ry 
of Egypt, in three volumes; with many other very rare apd v% 
luable works^ illustrating the history, geography, and natural 
productions of Egypt, Syri9> Arabia^ &c. besides some curioas 
tracts in medicine, the romance of Antar, poetical coUe^tipa^ 
&c. But we must particularly notice the Coptic Ma. fouiiil 
among the ruins of Thebes, in the ancient residence, ef soon 
Egyptian monks; it is written op papyrus, in a snMdl folio mxi^ 
and comprises 26 leaves ; the chara<?ters all capitals, of tbQ un? 
cial l^ind ; and it may be ascribed t;o the second, or the early 
part of the third, century. This most precious Ms. has beei 
described by Dr. Woide, in the introduction to the Saludic New 
Testament (139, 230). See also the third plate of that worl^. 
The entire collection of Mr. Bruce's Mss. at present belong^ 
to the daughter-in-law of that distinguished traveller^ and is def- 
posited at Chelsea-Hospital, under the care of Colonel Spicei^. 
Of the value attached to this collection some notion may be 
formed, when we acquaint the reader, that for two or three arti- 
cles atnong the ^thiopic Msstf 1000 guineas have been offered 
and refused. '■ 



Contents of the Journal des Savansfor April, 1825. 

• 

1. A Memmr of Central India, including Malwa and the adjoiniiv 
provinces, with the history and copious illastratlons of the paist an^ 
present condition of that country, by Major-General Sir John Mal- 
oolm, G. C. B. K. L. S. ; (2d article ; reviewed before in the No. for 
February last) [by the Baron Silvestre de Sacy.]^ ? 

2. Recherches Anatomiques et Physiologiques snr ia Structure intiiae 
des Ani^aux et des Y^g^tanx, et sur leur motility, par M. Dntnh 

chet ; [M. Tessier.] 

3 Les H^roides d'Ovide, en vers Francais, pour servir de suite et de 
complement aux (Euvre^ d'Ovide, traduites en vers, par F. de SaiQt- 
Ange ; [M. Raynduard.] 
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4. Nonrel Exameiii Critiqae et HSstariqae/dennscifpiioB QMOfbe 
• c|« Roi Nnbieii Siloo ; {M article ;) [M. Letronne.] 

9. Chants Populaires de la Grhce Moderae, reeiwillis et publics aveo; 
uDe traduction Franpaise des Edaircissemens et dea Notes, par C. 
Faariel ; [M. Raynoaard.] 

6. Grammaire Arabe Ynlgaire, saiviede Dialogues, Lettres, Actes, 
&c., par A. P. Caussin de Pereival; [NL le Baron Sihestre de 
Sacy.J 

7. Nouvelle? Utt6raire«. 

For May, 

I. Nonvel Examen, Critique et Historiqiie) de rinscription C>recqtie 
da Roi Nubien Silco ; (3d article;) [M. Letronne.] 

3. Travels in various countries of the East, more particularly Persia, 
&o., by Sir Williani Ouseley, &c. &o. (3d volume :) [M. le Baron Sil- 
vestre de Sacy«] 

3. Traits de TAcuponcture, on Zin-klng des Chinois et des Japonaia i 
. par J. Moris Churobillr-^-Memoire snr rElectropuncture, consideree 

comme moyen nouveau de traiter efficacement la goutte, &c,, par Mi 
Sarlandi^re. — Memoire sur rAcnpuncture, par M. Morand; [M; 
Abel-R6niusat.] 

4. Voyages et Aventures du noble Romieu, de Provence ; [M. Ray-r 
nouard.J 

5. Essai Chemique sur les reactions foudroyantes, par C. !• BriaUf 
chon; [M.Chevreul.] 

6. Anatomie compar€e du Cerveau, dans les quatre classes des Ani*- 
maux Vertebras, &c., par T. R. A. Serres ; [M. Tessier.] 

7. Nouvelles Litt^aires. 

For June. 

I. Journal of a Tqur in Asia Minor, with comparative Remarks on the 
ancient and modern Geography of that country, by William Martin 
Leake^ F.R.S., &c. 1 vol. 8vo.; [M. Letronne.] 

^, Voyage en Perse» fait en 1812 et 1813, par Gaspar Drouville, Col»- 
nel de Cavalerie au service de S. M. FEmpereur de toutes les Bus«- 
sies, &c« ; [M. le Baron SUvestre 4® Sacy.] 

3. Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de Raphael, par M. Quatrem^re 
de Quincy ; (3d article ;) [M. Raoul-Rochette.] 

4. Collection des Chroniqnes Nationales Fran^^aises. — Chroniques de 
J. Froissart, aveo Notes et Edaircissemens, par J. A.Buchon; tomes 

, 6, 7, 8, 9, et 10.— Cbropique de J. de Lalain, par I. Cbas^ellain ; (2d 
] article ;) [M. Daunou.] 

5. Voyage de Benjamin Bergmann chez les Kalmuks, traduit de I'AN 
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'. 'temahd par M. Moris, Membre de la Societi^ Aslallque de t'aris.t' 
vol. 8vo., aTec plusiears planches litbographiees ; [Abel-R^musat.] 

6. Essai sar les Cloaqaes ou E^oats de la ville de Paris, &c.y par'A. 
6. B. Parent da Chalilct ; [M. Tessier.] 

7. Nouvelles Litt^^raires. 



SELECTION OF FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Institut Royal of France and Uterary Societies. 

The Annual Meeting of the four Academies Was held on SuDday,5Mtlr 
of April, 1825. M. Raynoiiard delivered the preliminary discoorsc;tbe 
Baron Fourier,. Perpetual Secretary to the Academie Royal des Scienees^ 
read a report on the progress and application of mathematical sciences. 
Other matters of less interest were read ; and the collection of the 
proceedings of .this meeting is printed at Paris, in a 4to. vol. of 76 
pages. 

At the same meeting the Baron Silvestre de Sacy read the following 
report on the works which, concurred for the prize granted by the 
Count de Yolney. — The committee charged with the execution of the 
endowment made by Count de Yolney, had proposed the following as 
a subject for a premium, which it was to decree the 24th of April, 1825* 
^^ ist. To examine if the absence of all writing, or the use, either of hie- 
roglyphic or ideographic, of alphabetic or phonographic writing, have 
had any influence in the formation of the language of such people a# 
have used either of these kinds of writing. 2d. If any nation or people 
have existed for a considerable period, without ever having had any 
khowlege of the art of writing ; and in the event of the former part of 
this proposition being decided affirmatively ; to determine what has 
constituted this influence.'' The problem to be resolved, had received^ 
in the prospectus of the committee, the necessary deyelopment, and the 
committee had required, that tke solution should be founded on positive 
and incotUrovertible facts. Considering that the collection of these facts, 
and the necessary proofs to establish their certainty, required labocioas' 
research, and the serious study of the grammatical system of several 
languages, varying from each other by distance of time and place, the 
committee judged it expedient to grant two years to such persons as 
"were disposed to discuss this subject, and to double the amount df th^ 
prize ; and it has received only two memoirs, of which one only (plac^ 
under No. 2), having for its device. En dernier resultdt, tout devient sinif 
pZ^, is appropriated to the examination of the problem proposed. The 
committee perceives with regret, that the author of this memoir has 
departed from a theory, the fundament%il principles of which he has 
failed to demonstrate ; and that iustead of facts, on which it required 
that the answer should be founded, he has too frequently employed 
assertions, either hazarded, or contradicted by experience ; moreoYer, 
in this memoir, we seek in vain for a precise solution of the problcto, 
and if we take a view of that to which his arguments ought to hate 
led him, we find it neither perspicuously represented,' nor supported by 
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% proper demonstration. The committee has therefore Uetermioed 
that it could not adjudge the prize to this memoir^ but at jill CTents, 
it thought, that an additional delay might be necessary^ either to tho 
author, who has shown proofs of sagacity and talent, or to other philolo- 
l^ists, to complete works already begun on this subject, so deserving of 
investigation ; and it has according^ determined to prorogue this con- 
currence, and to defer the adjudication of the prize until the 24th of 
April, 1827. The prize is fixed at 2,400 francs (96/. sterling.) All per« 
sons, except the resident members of the Institute are admissible to 
the concurrence. The memoirs are to be written in French or Latin,; 
and will not be received after the 1st of January 1827« The second me- 
moir received by the committee is miiiXeA, An Essay on Logography^ 
or letters addressed to the Institut of France, on a system of writing 
applicable to languages and idioms. It has for its epigraph the fol- 
lowing passage of Quintilian : Hicenim vsus est littfirarum, ui (iustodiant 
vwes, et velut depositum reddant legentibus. Although this work possess- 
es the external forms of a memoir destined for a prize, it was neces- 
Karily excluded from it, as the question which is therein discussed is 
altogether foreign from the subject proposed for 1826; for it enters into 
that which formed the object of the preceding concurrence. Even the 
author felt this himself. Finally, the committee has perceived in this 
work a proof that some men of talent continued to be disposed to di- 
rect their researches to the accomplishment of the object to which ther 
Count de Yolney attached so great an interest, and which is the object 
of the Count's bequest. The committee hopes the public will avail 
themselves in a short time of the labors of M. Schleiermacher, which 
it crowned in 1823, and to whom it testified the desire of directing the 
attention of the learned of Furope. This double motive has again deter- 
inined it to postpone till the concurrence, the means of realising the 
views of the Count de Yolney, and that in the very terms of the testa- 
tor, whose intention jt was.^cr encourage all work which had for Us endy 
to^ve execution and consequence to his method of transcribing the Asiatia 
languages in European letters regularly organised. At present the com- 
mittee thinks it ought not to circumscribe within any particular limits 
the efforts of the candidates ; they are at liberty to give what sense and 
latitude they may judge correct to whatever may appear vague and 
undetermined in the expressions of the testator. Fxperience has shewn 
us that it is, in general, towards an universal alphabet that the efforts 
of philologists have tended, who have endeavored to resolve the ques- 
tion. In order that the candidates may give to their work all the ma- 
turity it requires, the concurrence will remain open until the end of 
18^, and the prize will not be adjudged until the 24th of April, 1827, 
It will be double the sum of 2,400 francs. 

Prize of Mathematics proposed by the Academy in 1824 for the 

year 1826, 

A method for the calculation of the perturbations of the elliptical 
movements of comets, applied to the determination of the next return 
of the comet of 1759, and to the movement of that which has been 
observed in 1805, 1819, and 1822. 

The prize is a gold medal of the value of 3000 francs, which will 
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Ike deeiveil at dM PtibHo Afeetinfc on the first Holiday in Jvok; nstk 
The memoini or dissertations should be transmitted before tbe lA'of 
January, 1826. 

Prize of Mathematics for the year 1824| remitted to the me^itf 

for the year 1826. 

The Academy had put the following questions, for the prise for ma^ 
thematios, which it had ordained at the meeting of June, 1824. 

1st To ascertain, by seteral experiments, the denrity whioh liqaids 
acquire, particularly mercury, water, alcohol, sulphario ctbery llf 
Compressions equivalent to the weight of various atmospheres. 

2d. To calculate the efifects of the heat produced by these com* 
pressions. 

None of the articles sent to the Academy having obtained the ptiM^ 
it proposes again the same subject for the year 1826. The prise is a 
gold medal of the value of 3000 francs (120/. sterling.) 'Ihe aiemiMM 
are to be sent to the Secretary before the 1st of January, 1826. 

Sur la commnmication du Nil des Noire on Niger yOvee le Nil d*£lgmiii 
extract of a memoir read at the Royal Academy of Scienpes, theltth 
of April, 1825, by M. Jomard. 8vo. 28 pages, with a map« 

Annales Islamismi, sive tabula synchronistico-chronologica chalib' 
rum et regum orientis et occidentis, accedente historia Turcarum, Kir 
romanorum, Selguikidarum, Asiae Minoris, &c. £ codicibus maiiii- 
scriptis Arab. bibl. reg. Hauniensis composuit, Latine vertit, ediditD. 
Janus Lassen Rasmussen, Professor in Univers. Haunise^ &c* Haunia* 
4to. :1825. 

Grttmmaireet Dictiommre de la Langue Sanuhriie, by General BoisM^ 
tx>lle. Price of the Grammar 60 francs, of the Dictionary 100 firand. | 

AutfurUehes, &c.or the Grammar of the Samscnte Language wrfeiMl^ 
by M. fiopp. 

DuAiminaire Anglais-Frangais, et Frangais- Anglais, 'English tad 
French, and French and English Dictionary. By N. Salmon, 27& 
edition, enlarged with more than 500 words ; reviewed and corrected 
by M,Stone^ professor of English. Paris. 1825. 2 vols. 8vo. togethtf 
1264 pages. Price 18 francs. 

Sociiti AsiatiqUe : discours et rapports lus dans la stance g^n^rale 
annuelle du 28 Avril, 1825. Paris, chez Dondey Dupr^, 76 pages, con- 
taining the verbal process of the meeting, the speech delivered by the 
Baron Silvestre de Sacy, President ; the report of M. Abel Remusat, 
Perpetual Secretary, on the labors of the council of the Asiatic Society, 
&c. ; a list of members, subscribers, and associate strangers, together 
with the rules of the society. The Secretary's speech terminates thos: 
** Le Journal Asiatique, which appears under your auspic-es monthly, is 
enriched with a number of curious and important pi4)ers. The increase 
of its circulation has contributed to excite throughout Europe a taste 
for oriental studies. Your correspondence, extended to the' farthest 
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extremities of Asia, has excited research, awakened the ardor of the 
learned, and solicited the contributions of enlightened men ! The ties 
of a mutual este^n have b^n contrlicled With swfpM associations, 
consecrated to' literary pursuits, or devoted to the interests of reli^on 
and humanity. Nearly 300 printed volumes, and 50 works in manuscript, 
have increased the collection which you had formed, to serve for the 
ittprov^ment of your &vorite studies : all libraries feet the influence 
<^ your coramuaipations^ which takes place whenever a paritculav 
branch of literature becomes the object of general attention/' ^ 

EjnstoliB quadam ArahioB a Mauris, Egyptiis^ et Syris tonserij^ta ; 
Midit, interpret. Latina^ amiotaUotiibusque illustravit et glossai^um 
adjecit D. Max. Habicht 116 pages. 4to. firesiau. 1894. Max. 

De la LitenOure des Hehreux; of the Literature of the Hebrtfwi,' or 
the sacred writings considered with regard to literary beauties, by J. 
B. Salgues, Professor of Eloquence^ &c, 8vo. Paris. Price 6 fra^N^s. 

IDNentti. 

I.' . ' ' . ■ ■ ■ • 

Profetema, Sadana de i gamla Testamentet och a^ran fortitaUtm 
The prophets as they are described in the Old Testament and in the 
Koran ; a philological and explanatory dissertation, by H. Reuterdahl. 
86 pages. 8vo. Lund. 1824. Berling. 

Ad Sacri Hehraorum codicis et Alcorani locos, qui de consecratione pro- 
phetarum agvnt^ commMttitionns, by the same author, 48 pages. 8vo. Lund. 
1824. Beriing. 

In the former of these dissertations, the author discusses the pas- 
sages in the Bible which relate to the vocation of the prophets, their in- 
spirations, their poetical and musical genius, their manner of living, 
&c. The author compares these passages with the expressions in the 
Koran, relative to the prophets. 

The second dissertation examines what the Bible says of the inaugu- 
ration of Moses, Joshua, Elisha, Isaiah, £^c. in their quality as prophets. 
I'he difficulties of the Hebrew text are discussed in the notes, and the 
author passes on to those passages in the Koran, and quotes the Ara- 
bic texts which relate to the Consecration of MOhamed (Mahomet.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



The Latin Essay printed in our No. for Sept. 1 8^4, was 
written by Mr. Trevelyan, and dedicated by him to his. 
Preceptor^ Dr. Goodall. 

The Maps to Herodotus, lately published at Oxford, will be 
noticed in our next No. 

^Twig, and other articles of the same correspondent^ in our next 

The Greek verses of Mr. H. want a little of the limre /abort 
but prove that the author by practice will highly distinguisk 
himself in Greek literature. 
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NEW SCHOOL EDITION OF JUVENAL. 

Pr. 5s. bds^ 

SELECT SATIRES OF JUVENAL, 

WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES ; 

FOR THE USE OF THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT OF THE 

ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE. 

Printed by Valpy^ and sold by Baldwin^ Wbittaker^ Riving- 
ton^ Longman^ and all other booksellers. 

The Satires omitted are the 2d, dth, and Qth. The rest are 
printed expurgate, from the best Editions ; and the Notes are 
principally compiled from the most approved CommentatorSy 
and adapted to the capacity of Youth. 
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This day is published, Vol. 5. 8vo^ pr. 12$« common^ 

and 168^ fine paper^ 

DEMOSTHENIS OPERA OMNIA, GR, ET LAT. 

Curante G. H. SCHAEFERO; 

Containing the Prasfationes and Dissertationes of Rauchen* 
STEIN and RiiDiGER, with the first and second parts of the 
'^ Apparatus Criticus," including the Annotationes of Obso- 
PGEus, Wolff, Taylor, and Reiske. The whole edited 
by Professor Schaefbr. 

Vols. ] . and 2., containing the Text and Varise Lectiones, and 
the volume of Indices, pr. 1/. I65. common, and £/. 8j. fine pa- 
per, may be had separately of the Publishers. 

Vol. 3., containing the Latin Version, will be published in 
. November. 

Printed for Black, Youno, and Young, Foreign and 
English Booksellers, Tavistock-street, London. 



In 8vo bds. pr. lOs. 6c7. 

SELFEXAMINATIONS IN ALGEBRA. 

By J. M. F. WRIGHT, A.B. 

AUTHOR OF " SOLUTIONS OF THE CAJVIBRIDGE PROBLEMS." 

in 2 vols. 8vo. pr. 3/. d«. 

Published by Black, Young, and Young, Foreign and 
English Booksellers, Tavistock-street^ Covent-Garden. 
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Just published, price 6s. bd. 

TIRONIS THESAURUS; 

OR, A NKW AND IMPROVED CLASSICAL 

LATIN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 

By the Rev. J. W. NIBLOCK, M. A. 
Master of Hitchin School, Herts. 

To this edition have been added the Roman Calendar; Tabk 
of Weights, Measures, and Coins; Numerals, Ordinals, &c.; 
on Poetical Feet and Metrical Combinations; Horatian Metres, 
and Odes, &c. &c. The Dictionary has been compiled iptirely 
new, and is inriched by the addition of many words and phrasea 
of the purest Latinity (1000 of which, at the least, are not in 
any other Dictionary,) whilst unclassical words and phrases have 
been carefully excluded, and all antiquated phraseology modern- 
ised. Considerable alteration has been made in the English 
renderings of the Latin words, and the meanings have been 
greatly increased. The quantity of each vowel has been accu- 
rately marked, omissions have been supplied, and vulgarisms 
avoided. Due notice has been taken of all such words as are 
deficient, as in preterites and supine^ of verbs, and the number 
and cases of nouns ; and all the tenses of irregular verbs, and 
the cases of heteroclite nouns, are introduced. The deficiencies 
in denoting by figures the declensions of nouns a|id the conjuga- 
tion of verbs are supplied. The whole forms a complete and cor- 
rect Guide to. the Latin Tongue. . It,is hoped \hat the present 
work will not be deemed altogether unworthy of the highest 
class of students, while it is intended for the lowest. 

To be had of all London and Country Booksellers. 
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Sold by G. B. Whittaker; Simpkin and Co. ; Hatchard and 
Co. ; and all other booksellers. 
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THE ENTHUSIASM OF THE METHODISTS 
AND PAPISTS CONSIDERED: 

I 

By Bishop Lavington. 
WITH NOTES, INTRODUCTION, AND APPENDIX. 
By the Rev. R. POLWHELE. 

This is a reprint from the scarce edition now selling for a 
very high price. The author's principal design is to draw a 
comparison, by way of caution to all Protestants^ between the 
wild and pernicious enthusiasms of some of the most eminent 
saints in the Popish communion, and those of the Methodists 
in our country ; which latter he calls a set of pretended reform- 
ers, animated by an enthusiastic and fanatical spirit. 

Sold by G. B. Whittaker; Sherwood and Co.; and all other 
Booksellers. 
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Analysis of V XJ^^Vi ^ Corroboration of the Pentateuch 
from History^ Tradition^ and Mythology. 



± HE venerable Bryant, in his Ancient Mythology, has fur- 
nished an important link in the chain of Scripture proofs. His 
Dissertation on the Plagues of Egypt, though primarily intended 
as an elucidation of that great episode, is in fact a commentary 
on the mission of Moses. But a wider range has been em- 
braced by Mr.. Faber, in his elaborate Hora Mosaics, originally 
delivered from the University pulpit : to compose them, he has 
ransacked the whole world for evidence, and framed a structure, 
which, if not secure in all its parts, rests on a foundation not to 
be shaken, or even assailed but by those who can suppose that 
mankind have been from the commencement in a conspiracy to 
deceive each other. His work will form the basis of the follow- 
ing remarks : but much additional information is derived from 
the Researches of M. de Humboldt, as translated by Miss 
Helen Maria Williams, and other sources. 

I. 1. The Creation. — According to the Phoenician system, the prin- 
ciple of the universe was a dark air, the earth without form, darkness 
diffused on the surface of the abyss, and the Spirit of God hovered over 
the face of the waters. From a personification of divine love, " a 
chaotic mixture was produced, and within it were comprehended the 
rudiments of all things." Then appeared the sun, moon, and stars, 
fishes and animals, and lastly two human beings/ 



' Cumberland's Sanchoniathon, p. 1. 33. 
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2. According to the Persians, God created the world, (not in six 
days, but) at six different times, the last being devoted to the formatioB 
of man.' 

3. The Hindoos relate from the Institutes of Mena,^' that the Su- 
preme, ** having willed to produce various beings from his own divine 
substance, first, with a thought, created the waters ; and placed Is 
them a productive seed,'' which became a bright egg, in which he re- 
mained alone ; when, by the operation of thought, he caused it to divide 
itself into two parts, the heavens and the earth : in the midst he placed 
air, and the permanent receptacle of waters. Having finished his 
labors, he was *' absorbed in the supreme Spirit, changing the time of 
energy for the time of repose."' 

4. Th'e Chinese call the first of men Puoncu, and believe that be 
was born from the chaos or allegorical egg, of which the shell produced 
the heavens, the white the atmosphere, and the yolk the earth. 

5. The Etrurians had a tradition not unlike that of the Persians^ that 
the world was created gradually in GOOO years. 

6. The Edda, (a compendium of Runic Mythology) states that the 
world was a naked abyss, of which the northern part was filled with ke 
and storms, the latter was formed of lightning and sparks, while the 
middle was serene. By a breath of heat, the cold vapors were melted 
into drops, from which sprang a man, ** by the power of Him who go- 
verned ;*' — his name was Imer, and he was the progenitor of the giants. 
From another person named Bore, descended a second race, and betweea 
these two there was a continual war, till all the race of the grants per- 
ished, excepting one who saved himself in a bark. A second creatioi 
(allusive to the renovation of the world) then took place, when the thne 
sons of the conqueror were elevated to the rank of deities, and anev 
race of men was produced. The stars then began to shine, aad the 
seasons to be distinguished. 

7. We are informed, that the Virginians attribute the creation ef the 
world to the Supreme Being, but the immediate act was committed to 
inferior deities. Water, in their cosmogony, was the first principle. 

8. The Otaheitians have, this opinion respecting the divine essence^— 
The general denomination is Eatooa, but there are three Supreme Pe^ 
sonages, termed, 1. Tane te Medooa,<Ae Father, 2. Oromattow Taae 
te Myde, God in the Son, 3. Taroa Mannoo te Hooa, ike Bird tki 
Spirit, 

9. The Mexican tribes have numerous traditions agreeing with Sciq^- 
ture in the main. Their Adam is called Tonacateactli, and his wve 
Tonacacihua, or woman of our flesh, ** The Mexicans considered her 
as the mother of the human race ; and, after the god of the eeUsikdP^ 
radise, Ometeuctli, she held the first rank among the divinities of Aiia- 
hoac."* 



» Hyde de Rel. Vet. Pers. 161. * Composed about 1280 B. C. 

3 It is said, that the first pair are called Adima and Iva in Sanscrit, 
but so many forgeries are attributable to Col. Wilford's Pundit, that, not 
having the immediate opportunity of ideutifying them, we are obliged to 
omit much of the Hindoo evidence. 

^ Humboldt's Researches concerning the Institutions and Monuments 
of the Ancient Inhabitants of America, Vol. i. p. 195. 
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II. I. The Prmitwe State. — From the Paradise of Scripture, the 
heathens deriyed their belief in a state of pristine integrity. ** Imme- 
diately (says Hesiod), after the birth of man, the golden age com- 
menced, the precious gift of the immortals Tvho acknowleged Cronus 
as their sovereign. Mankind then led the life of the gods, free from tor- 
menting cares, and exempt from labor and sorrow. Old age was un- 
known ; their limbs were braced with a perpetual vigor, and the evils 
of disease were unfelt. When the hour of dissolution arrived, death 
assumed the mild aspect of sleep, and laid aside all his terrors. Every 
Messing was theirs ; the fruits of the earth sprang up spontaneously 
and abundantly ; peace reigned, and her companions were happiness 
and pleasure.'' * 

2. By the Satya Yogue,or Age of perfection, the Hindoos " obscure- 
ly allude to the state of perfection and happiness enjoyed by man in 
Paradise." 

3. ^ The reign of Quetzalcoatl (says M. de Humboldt) was the 
golden age of the people of Anahuac. At that period, all animals, and 
even men, lived in peace ; the earth brought forth, without culture, the 
most fruitful harvests ; and the air was filled with a multitude of birds, 
which were admired for their song, and the beauty of their plumage. 
But this reign, like that of Saturn, and the happiness of the world, 
wai not of long duration.*'^ The legend here becomes fabulous, but 
it is cleariy deined as primitive, because it is succeeded by an account 
of the deluge. 

4. The &st inhabitants of the world, according to the Goths, were 
considered more than human. ''Their abode was a magnificent hall, 
glittering with burnished gold, the mansion of love, gold, and friend- 
ship. The very meanest of their utensils were composed of the same 
precious materials, and the age acquired the denomination of golden. 

. . The blissful period of innocence was soon contaminated; certain 
women arrived from the country of the giants, and by their seductive 
behaviour corrupted its pristine integrity and purity .'' 

6. In the mythological story of the garden of the Hesperides, a tra- 
dition of the Mosaic Eden is discerned by Sir Walter Raleigh. ''The 
fiction of those golden apples kept by a dragon, was taken from the 
serpent whieh tempted Evah ; so was Paradise itself transported out 
of Asia into Africa, and made the garden of the Hesperides : the pro- 
phecies that Christ should break the serpent's head, and conquer the 
power of hell, occasioned the fables of Hercules killing the serpent of 
the Hesperides, and descending into hell, and captivating Cerberus."^ 
To enlarge on the story of Pandora would be superfluous, for its coin- 
cidences are obvious.^ We suspect, too, that Proserpine's eating the 
pomegranate, and the punishment of Ascalaphus, are remotely con- 
nected with this history. 

III. 1. 77ie Serpent, — ^The form assumed by the tempter is preser- 
ved in almost every country ; particularly in the Dionysiac festlvalis, 
where the name of our common mother was vociferated by the devo- 



» "Epyawl'Hfjf^i. 108. * Humboldt, vol. i. ji. 93. 

5 History of the World, p. 73. 
^ See the parallels in Ciuverius, Germ. Antiq. p. 225. 
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tees. His name ii traced by Colonel Wilford > to the Sanscrit Deia- 
Nahusha, ox the God Naush, bearing an affinity, perhaps, to the Hebrew 
UfnJ (Nahash) a serpent.* " Pherecydes Syrus styles the prince of cer* 
tain evil spirits, that contended with Saturn, Ophioneas, or the Serpent 
Deity/' 3 Stillingfleet observes, that Satan tempted Eve by. a promise: 
of the acquisition of wisdom; hence came the use of serpents in divi- 
nation, tOT^ signifying both a serpent and to divine, while in Greek 
olmi^tcrOai, derived from olmlst a terpent, is taken in the same sense. The 
destruciion of Python by Apollo resolves itself into the same meaning, 
unless that circumstance be regarded as purely physical, and typical of 
the purification of the earth, after the deluge, by the rays of the sun. - 

2. Among the Goths, the arch-deceiver is spoken of in a similar 
manner. Lok, the evil being, has two children. Death, and an im- 
mense serpent: '*the universal father dispatched certain of the gods t» 
bring those children to him; when they were come, he threw the 
serpent down to the bottom of the ocean. But there the monster 
waxed so large, that he wound himself aronnd the whole globe of the 
earth. Death, meanwhile, was precipitated into hell. Here she pos- 
sesses vast apartments, strongly built, and fenced with ^ates of iron. 
Her hall is grief; . her table, famine ; hunger, her knife ; delay, bcr 
servant ; faintness, her porch ; sickness and pain, her bed ; and her 
tent, cursing and howling**' "^ Few descriptions equal this horrible sbIh 
limity. 

IV. 1. 77ie Redeemer. — In the Gothic my tbology, Thor is represented 
as the first-born of the Supreme God, and is styled, the eldest of sons. 
According to the annotators, he was esteemed ''a middle divinity, a 
mediator between God and man.'' *' With regard to his actions, he ii 
said to have wrestled with Death, and, in the struggle, to have bee* 
brought on one knee ; to have bruised the head of the great serpoit 
with his mace ; and, in his final engagement with that monster, to have 
beat him to the earth, and slain him. This victory, however, is not 
obtained but at the expense of his own life. ' Recoiling back nine 
steps, he falls dead on the spot, sufifocated with the floods of venoai 
which the serpent vomits forth on him.' " * 

2. Serpents are met with in the Mexican mythology. Besides that 
represented in company with the woman of our fleshy *' other paintiogf * 
exhibit to us a feather-headed snake, cut in pieces by the great spirit^ 
Tezcatlipoca, or by the sun personified, the god Tonatiuh." ^ 

3. A similar notion prevails among the Hindoos. '' Two sculptared 
figures are yet extant in one of their oldest pagodas, the former of 
which represents Chreeshna, an incarnation of the mediatorial GcnI' 
Yishnu, trampling on the crushed head of the serpent; while in the>- 
latter it is seen encircling the Deity in its folds, and biting his heel.'' ' 
By Volney, the serpent is called Calengam.^ . • . 



^ Of the Bengal Engineers. It is to be lamented that no friend or ad- 
mirer has given to the world a memoir of this eminent scholar. 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. 3. ^ vide Orig. Sac. iii. 3. 

♦ Edda, Fable xvi. s Edda, Fable xi. 

6 Humboldt, vol. i. p. 195. 

7 See Maurice, Hist, of Hindostan, ii. 290. 

• Ruins of Empires, c. xxi. 
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4* A similar tradition exists among the Chinese, but perverted, like 
the PoIIio of Virgil. " At that time (says the historian) a celestial 
spirit, passing about in all directions, gradually introduced civilisation,* 
and softened the natural ferocity of man. This was effected the more 
easily, since the great dragon, which disturbed the whole world, by 
confounding heaven and earth together, had been slain. For, after bis 
destrnction, matters were arranged, each according to its own proper 
rank and dignity."* 

V. 1. The Gianti. — Hesiod relates, that "the second race degene- 
rated dreadfully from the virtues of the first; they weremen of violence 
and rapine ; they had no delight in worshipping the immortals, nor in 
offering up to them those sacrifices which were daily required." * The 
brazen age he describes as producing a race of men, fierce, strong^ 
warlike, and insulting; their hearts of adamant, their corporeal power 
immense, and their nervous arms, firmly knit to their broad shoulders, 
irresistible.^ — Sanchoniathon mentions that from riyo; (Cain) were de- 
scended ^^ sons of vast bulk and height, whose names were given to the 
mountains on which they seized." ^ The my thologists, it may here be 
observed, speak of three wars of the giants : in the first were concerned, 
Cottus, Briareus, and Gyas ; in the second, the Titans ; and in the third, 
Otus and Epbialtes, with Typhceus, who relate to the events at Shinar. 
Ovid places the impious race which strove against the Deity anterior 
to the deluge. 

2. " Before the great inundation, which took place four thousand eight 
hundred years after the creation of the world, the country of Anahuac 
was inhabited by giants." Such are the words of Los Rios, a Domini- 
can monk, who copied, in 1566, all the Mexican hieroglyphics he could 
procure.^ 

VI. I. 7%« Deluge, — According to the Chaldaeans, Xisuthrus, the 
tenth in descent from the first created man, in obedience to the com- 
mands of the Deity, furnished a vessel with provisions and animals, and 
embarked with his family. When the flood began to abate, he sent 
out some birds, who, finding no rest, relurned ; the second time, their 
feet were besmeared with mud ; and the third, they disappeared. From 
this he concluded that the waters had subsided, and, after making an 
aperture in the vessel, disembarked on a mountain, where he built an 
altar, and offered sacrifice. 

2. The story of Deucalion, as related by f jucian,^ is too similar to be 
repeated : a chasm was shown at Hierapolis, where the waters are 
said to have descended, and Deucalion consecrated a temple to Juno 
over it, and twice a year they poured sea-water through the aperture. 
The Latin word Juno, is simply a corruption of H^TP (Yuneh) a do\e, 
which bird was held sacred in that district ; and on Juno, the rainbow, 
personified under the name of Iris, was supposed to attend. 

3. According to the Hindoos, the demon Hayagriva having purloined 
the Vedas, or sacred books, from the custody of Brahma, all mankind be- 
came corrupt, except the seven Rishis aucl Satyaorata, prince of Dra- 
vina (to the south of Carnata) ; to whom Vishnu appeared as a fish, and 



' Martinii Hist. Sio. p. 16. * *Epy. xal 'Hh*. i. 126. 

' Ibid. 144. * Climb. Sail. p. 21. 

^ Humboldt, i. 96. ' De Dea Syria. 
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informed him of the approaching deluge, warning him to slock a vettel, 
and ''take all kinds of medicinal herbs and esculent gram for food, to- 
gether with the seven holy men, their respective wives, and pain of sH 
animals." When the ocean overflowed, Vishnu towed the Teasel, in 
the same form ; and, when the deluge had subsided, slew the denos, 
recovered the Yedas, and instructed Satyaorata in divine knowlege.* 

4. The outline of a similar tradition was retained by the Goths: bm 
above i, 6. 

5. The Egyptian Osiris has some points of resemblanee with Noah. 
He is said to have been a husbandman, a legislator, and a zealous id* 
vocate for the worship of the Gods. Typhon conspired against his, 
and by stratagem prevailed on him to enter an ark, the top of ^ whid 
he perfidiously closed. In this situation, he floated down the Nile iMi 
the sea, on the seventeenth day of the month AthvTf when tl>e ssi 
passes through Scorpio. Typhon is expressive of tne ocean. Henec 
the Egyptian ceremony of exposing a boat in the sea, and findliq^it 
again. They likewise carried their eight principal deities in a ssm 
ark (called Baris) on the Isiac festival. 

6. Tacitus says, that the Germans sacrificed to Isis, and supposed 
the ship which formed part of the ceremony to denote the adoptioi of 
that festival from some other country. The river Danuhe^ aneiesflj 
Noas, is supposed by Bryant to be Da^-Nau, ofNoah.^ 

7. The archaeological Triads of Britain contain some clear indicsF 
tions of a concurrent belief. Among *' the three awfnl events of the 
Island of Britain,'* we find *' the bursting of the lake of waters, ssd 
the overwhelming of the face of all lands ; so that all mankind wen 
drowned, excepting Dwyvan and Dwy vach, who escaped in a naked 
vessel (without sails), and of them the Island of Britain was re-peopled.' 
Among " the three chief roaster works of the Island of Britain,^ occofs 
" the ship of Nevydd Nav Neivion, which carried in it a male andafis- 
raale of all living, when the lake of waters burst forth ;** and **'ik 
drawing of the amnc to land out of the lake, by the branching oxen of 
Hu Gadam, so that the lake burst no more."^ 

B. The Mexican tradition existing among the Indians of Cboloh 
relates to the giants above-mentioned. " All who did not perish were 
transformed into fishes, save seven, who fled into caverns. When tlM 
waters subsided, one of these giants, Xelhua, surnamed the arcjiitecl^ 
went to Choloilon ; where, as a memorial of the mountain Tlaloc, wbick 
had served for an asylum to himself and his six brethren, he built is 
artificial hill in form of a pyramid.''^- Herrera states, that the Mexi- 
cans of Mechoachan ^ had a tradition, tliat a single family was formerij 
preserved in an ark, during a deluge of water, and with a sufficieat 
number of animals to stock a new world. During that time, ravem 
were sent out, one of which brought back the branch of a tree. 

9. The Peruvians believe, that it once rained so violently as to deluge 
all the lower parts of the country: an universal destruction of the ho- 
man species took place, a few persons excepted, who took refuge is 

» See Sir W. Jones's Mythological Essay, As. Res. voL i. 

* Analysis, &c. ii. 339. 

s Celtic Researches, by Dr. Davies, p. 157. 

4 liumboldr, i. 96. 

5 This ancient kingdom is now the province of Valladolid. 
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caves on the tops of the moantains, whither they had conveyed provi-s- 
Slows and some living animals. When the flood had abated, they sent 
out dogs, who came back besmeared with mnd, and as soon as they re* 
turned dry, they left the cave, and became the progenitors of ^he pre- 
sent race. Their number was seven. 

10. The Brazilians held, that in a similar calamity, one person and 
his sister only escaped, by climbing a Janipata tree ; w4iich circum- 
stance is commemorated in their festivals. 

11. TheNicaraguans, when pressed to embrace Christianity, inquired, 
whether the Christians had any knowlege of the flood, which had once 
covered the earth, and destroyed both men and beasts. 

12. The inhabitants of Otabeite state, that the gods broke the world in 
pieces in their anger, and that all the islands around them are but frag- 
ments of the great land, their own being the chief part. I'hey speak 
also of a man bom of the sand of the sea, who married his daughter, by 
whom he had three sons and as many daughters. The parents dying in 
process of time, *^ the brothers said, *let us take our sisters to wife, and 
become many:^ so men began to multiply on the earth.^^ 

VII. I. The Patriarch Noah andhisfanUlif.— Besides the traditions 
above-mentioned, the Noachidae may be traced in various mythological 
characters. Saturn is said to be the son of Heaven and Earth, with 
Ocean for his brother ; he is related to have escaped to Italy in a ship, 
and celebrated as the first planter of vineyards. His name may be re- 
solved ioto rro-nriD {Saiur-Nuk) literally the hidden Noah. In Scrip- 
ture he is called Isch-hadama, or Man of the Earth, (i. e. Laborer). 
Hence Rhea, or the Earth, was said to be the wife of Saturn. Three 
. sons are assigned to him, one of whom bears the same name with Ham, 
and is the Jupiter of antiquity. The parallel may be continued through 
this personage: the story that he mutilated his parent, arises from a 
misconception of Scripture, where Ham is introduced as disclostng 
Noah's ebriety ; for the word vajagged, which we translate told, from 
the absence of vowel points, was probably read as tejagod, which sig- 
nifies cut, and a new sense thus given to the circumstance.^ 

2. The Scythians ascribed three sons to their tutelary deity, and sup- 
posed ancestor, Targitaus.^ "The names of his ofispring were Lipo- 
xais, Arpoxais, and Colaxais. In their days, a plough, a yoke, an 
axe, and a goblet, all formed of gold, fell from heaven. The two first 
of the brethren, attempting to take them up, were scorched by a flame 
of fire, which suddenly burst forth. The youngest made the last essay, 
and having received no injury, was acknowleged by the two elder as 
their superior. In this tradition, the instruments of husbandry and the 
golden cup may possibly allude to the well-known character of Noah, 
a man of the earth, and a planter of vineyards; while, in the superiority 
of the younger brother over the two elder, we are led to recognise the 
usumation and tyranny of the line of Ham, in the person of Nimrod, 
the founder of the first great monarchy." 

3. The Germans worshipped Tulsto, M»ho, according to their tradi- 
tions, sprang from the earth, and along with him his son Mann us, to 



' D'Israeli, Curiosities of Literature, vol. i. p. 258. where reference 
is made to the Cheora:ana^ i. 91. 
* iierod. iv. 5. 
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whom th^ attributed three sons. His Dame, in all probability, is the 
Menu of India, the Mencs of Egypt, the Menw of Britain, the Menes 
of Lydia, and the Minos of Crete.* 

4. I'he patriarchs, observes Dr. Davies, are made, almost exclnsiTe- 
ly, the fathers of the Cumriy and the general events of antiquity are 
ascribed to the island of Britain. *^ Though /TuCraiam primarily denoted 
the Supreme Being, I think (says the learned Cambrian) his actioot 
have a secondary reference to the history of Noah. The followiDg parti- 
culars are t6ld of him in the above-cited selection. I. His hraneMn^ 
or elevated oxen (perhaps his offering) at the delnge drew the destroyer 
out of the water, so that the lake burst forth no more. 2. He instructed 
the primitive race in the cultivation of the earth. 3. He first collected 
and disposed them into various tribes. 4, He first gave laws, traditions, 
&c. or adapted verse to memorials. 6. He first brought the Cynm/ 
into Britain and Gatd, because he would not have them possess lands 
by war and contention, but of right, and in peace.'' Hu Gadam^ he 
subsequently remarks, was only ihkAr figurtUive conductor to the west* 

VIII. 1. BaheL — The traditions respecting Babel are numeroas, and 
clearly discerned in the exploits of the giants Otus and £phialtes, who 
made war against heaven, and attempted to scale it by piling mountains 
one on another. 

2. The Pyramid of Xelhua, which we have noticed under the article 
Deluge {\\, 8.), hks an obvious reference to the dispersion. '' He ordered 
bricks to be made in the province of Tlamanalco, at the foot of the 
Sierra of CocotI, and to convey them to Cholula he placed a file of men, 
who passed them from hand to hand. The gods beheld with wrath this 
edifice, the top of which was to reach the clouds. Irritated at the dar 
ring attempt of Xelhua, they buried fire on the pyramid. Nambers of 
the workmen perished ; the work was discontinued, and the monument 
was afterwards dedicated to Quetzalcoatl, the god of the air.'' Such is 
the narrative of Los Rios. ^ 

3. The Indians of Chiapa commemorated a chief named Wodan, a 
member of the same family with the Gothic Odin or Woden. " Ac- 
cording to the ancient traditions, collected by the Bishop Francis Nun- 
nez de la Vega, * the Wodan of the Chiapanese was grandson of that 
illustrions old man, who, at the time of the great deluge, in which the 
greater part of the human race perished, was saved on a raft together 
with his family.' Wodan co-operated in the construction of the great 
edifice, which had been undertaken by men to reach the skies : the exe- 
cution of this rash project was overturned ; each family received from 
that time a different language, and the great spirit, Tcotl^ ordered Wodan 
to go and people the country of Anahuac."4 

IX. 1. The destruction of Sodom, — Diodorus mentions the lake which 
covers the site of Sodom and Gomorrah ; and Tacitus relates a story, 
that certain powerful cities bad been destroyed there by thunder and 
lightning, and the soil burnt up. These notices are confirmed by Strabo.' 

2. The Peruvians believe, that a race of giants was once destroyed 



' Dr. Davies (Celiic Researches, p. 197.) observes that Crete^ in the 
old Cottian Celtic, signifies the earth, 
a Celtic Researclics, p. 164. ^ Humboldt, vol. i. p. 96. 

♦ Ibid, p. 320. ^ Tacit, v. 7. Strabo, xvi. 
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1 specified by Mosei. Thii fact, if 
id in sotDe degree, tbe time, of the 



by fire from hea*eD, for tlie reuc 
admitted, points out the quarter, « 
earliest emigrations lo America. 

3. Tbe TriailH inform ua, tfaat tbe second awful event of tbe island of 
Britain, nas " tbe consternation of the tempestuous fire, when the 
earth split asnnder to Anoion (the lower region), and tbe greatest part 
of all living was consumed." We are aware that this bas been differ- 
ent!; explained, but do not regard that expiaoation as decisive. 

X. J. The seven yean' famine. — This event maj be traced in an nni- 
versal drought in China, in the reign of Tching Tang, of the same du- 
ration, and the chronology differs but by tbirty-two years ; that of Scrip- 
ture being dated B.C. 1708, and tbe latter, 1740. 

2. A similar calamity is said by Diodorus Siculus to have extended, 
in the reign of Erectbens, over tbe whole world, ^^pt only excepted. 



We have thus gone over the most e vide ot coincidences on ihe 
principal subjects ; others have been accumulated by tlie learned 
divine whose labors have furnished our materials, but they do 
not carry tbe same weight. The following table will show, at a 
view, the chief proofs drawn from comparative mythology ; few 
of our readers will not be able to enlarge it, but they will not 
therefore imagine, that we have suppressed material evidence ; 
all the relations omitted are not passed over, nor all that are 
passed over critically rejected. 
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'ANAPON *Eni«ANaN TUOA Hi TA«02. 

Tbvctd. 

£ (nroSiv ^govptwret xXiouf <ncMf riv* 

T^v 0MV iror ilcrtl&ef, aJjJt, dviitf 
iroXAaxi; viv ^(tJsto ftf/Xi;^oy yff- 

Ycovifiev a6Buv 
dciyeo 81* alWpoj* ** EvSbtco o-fu, 

OTTij cov, TtiTy Mi, Ta^ov y, 68/r«y 

xui fiXtt rof TTOTTo yHoXof^v ri; 

8i(ro^ TepiOTtff s; avdioov ar- 

yaXfji^a, iriToaiov 
•^pog' a 8ff rexvoXireip' ariStoy 
Itrlivei vo) TrXaa-lov h xhJtSoiO'i, 
Triwv^ov 8* v(uv&i(ru woflov ^in dtX- 

^l^pova iMkiriv. 
^ fkareof, ^go^f Tuh o'oh rafog ydp 
wx iyu 4^ay (rl9«y* oS rlfaaxe 
xflcgSia^ (nrwfii^^^ to' ts irSp Ir ifimtovv, 

mwfJM (TVjy ya x' ouJev Iw'— xXloj 8e 
ouirofl* 6v86i| ;^' J X^S^^ ^^ ^aXaioaf 

^n ^aXfV ipytovl 
frx yotp aviftixs KXeog, rj rig o8jX0^ 
TTgayiJMTmv xoXXiorsf avctfy, rl 8' ev%o^ 
av8go^ fS T^vaxiroSf si aov aurw^ 

av/xa tt/ttsi, 
ir^vra (rvvriiveiKei to 8' ouwot arra** 
Ypticrea yap, af/LfipoTO$, dpavM vaig, 
aX?iSTai ^apifOt, mnpuy^trciVf alti^ 

pog 8i(X [jLe(r(roo, 
v^oiiv ^i§oi(ru x\io$' ratpog hi 
xeiVerai y« watra' to 8* owof/t' «igj 
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jxyajKc' lp(6iy «bi9aXf^ ^IftiTor jx^i- 

IvTiy ctvdpos crAiwiv ; sx Ttt^' yap 
ray ^peycoy auS^ fvci^i ly aTo8a» ^ 

vamlXeo (rxAi^poy xeap* atf^^s ff^t 
Uiqo^ alxiMLT&* ri 9 aimmv €&$ 

treas h iixXsusy 
h li^x^ jSaptNTT^* IXsrrroU yAp 
ovx oXoog foo$ Xn^fUVf &XX^ itOTfioo 
ifMretkiv !gy tta-refor iXxitM fkp 

yoof mVT lnWtoei 
Ttoi^eiv auTW Tt;jKj8«y^' t xai Tf XftTiTSi 
a fiporm fiXo^g9<ruva' TfSyaxsy, 

y«t*( }y «(jft/XXflc»^ 

aXAa So^a^ x«() xXio; ivmTal <r^iy 
iluppoTOV, ifon^Xfiioir h iriim yoip 

aSfMLTO^ *Ax(i 
ToSyoft* auTOv Tt^XXaH}^ Ifyyipvni^ 
liipio^ iivir^lMC pMX^t^ S* unepde 

aWjy l^fSpov. 
vdfiMTcoy TTWtiip 6 TaXaii^, aj^r) 
crripva yatstg '/IxMcyi^ vsrwrdsl;^ 
xvjxareoy ^oSoio'i iroXutrXtevi^roi; 

iroXX' iirixXucrSgi 



1 Ev'n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Ev'n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 
^ Peace to the souls of the heroes ! their deeds were great in fight. 
Let them ride around me on clottds. . Let them shew their features of 
war. Ossiam's FingaL / 
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avipcov fivaiMia' ri fiiXrepov rov^, 
vvvov, ovK Byipa-ifMv Zkvov ruSeiv^ 
iraTpHos vot' alyieiXcp ; ti ftijv ; wXt- 

oy TI xara/5^i 
roi^ Ksi^Mg reAvaxoo'iy' ou idXaa-ca, 
ouSs ya (T^i rigf/M xXiov$' 0(r avpa 

i^pufAsv oiynfOL, 
UTS wXuyyitW fla"*v a«l xcXsvAou/y 
TTotvTodev TFTuyfjuiyog hr) rufifios, 
TFavToiev Ti luvajMC xXeo^ Se XajUrVi f^ ' 



Tccv ST eovTooy 



09nraT8(r(riy 8aXo^ eoy' yiyotis, 
vavrlXep yiyade itiap, veaovrooy 
avigcDV xXuoyTi (rifias' Si' a^e- 

yofo iaXa(r<ra^ 
[ji^voifiot xfivaiv (TTxiog Ivi^Xeysi yiy 
Sucrp^/jxou; TreipcttVTa mpovs'* daXourtra 8* 
oux 6W0J, wXijy xJjyo '* npofrcoripoo Te/- 



veofji^ev" axot/6i. 



oXjSiOi jxaX' eio'iy^ otroivep sipov, 
ovres ly ^aei, xXeo^* aXXo^ '(>iyo;« 
oj xaXmSf TFargas wrep vfrruTOv iov$ 

alfMtf Tedvaxsv 
ey Treicpf fiaxapTOLTOs* advpi^ov yoip, 
[jLotKiaKov, yas ayxaisv^vvvov eZ^ei, 
[jLOvvo^ eo avv xvieV xa) %igi^ ir«r- 

Xcojxa yakivasf 
ajxwep^si yiy, ^ *A(rv^la itoLO oyio 
i(r§ayoi(ra' xal iroTm(r(r6Tai tij, 
et^6fot$ epvcov 7ro(rhf omrarog ^i- 

Xo^poyos 6§(rotv 
elj Ta^oy cTTafeoy irpocicov 8* o^/ra^ 
(TTaj 0^^ TO ypa[jt,fiLei, to ;^elg ^/Xa Tij 
ypa^eV ^^**Hp(oos a"fro^o$ dh — Sofa 

iravrdiBV aoToD."' 

G. SELffYN, 
Coll. Div. Joann. Schol. 



' Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam. Corsair. 
^ Alluditiir ad Navigationes Septentrionales. 
3 Ex £pitaphio celeberrimo adumbratum : 
**Hic cinis — ubique fama." 
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Academia Cantabrigiensis tot novis adificiis ornata. 

Quae tanta moles regia conspici 
Coelo propinqua est i fallor ? an urbium 
Regina^ Musarum sacerdos^ 
Granta^ novo decorata cultu, 
Fastuque surgens non inamabili 
Campos coronat vertice fertiles^ 
Quos Camus invitis relinquit 
Fluminibusy dubioque cursu ? 
Viden' ? Columnae per naedium aethera 
Scandunt^ et aedes undique nobiles : 
Rurisque vicini colonus 
Jugeribus cohibetur arctis : 
Nam fana sumptu condita publico^ 
Utrinque terram rectius occupant^ 
Doctrina qua justum resumit 
Imperium, meritosque fasces. 
Ergo sacratis sub penetralibus 
Ter alma salve Mater amantium 
Artesque divinas^ novemque 
Mellifluos strepitus Sororuqn ; 
Vultu Deorum quam placido videt, 
Quicquid creandis praesidet urbibus : 
Hinc Phcebus' antiquos recessus 
Deseruit, nova templa quaerens 
Fastidiosus ; Tecum adeo pias 
Laudes adeptus. Tecum habitabiles 
LucoSy et a tergo solutos, 
Came, tuo lavat amne crines. 
Jam nunc acutis instrepit auribus 
Duici meatu coelicolikm melos : 
Interque M usarum recumbit, 
£t Sophias veneranda proles ; 
Pauci, suorum lumina temporum, 
Dicti remotis ; quos vigor ingent 
Misit per annorum tenebras 
Vivere posteriore Fama : 
Atqui secundo Numine jam beant 
Sedes amatas : scilicet setheris 



OotiSo; yap Oil iroXita'o-i.^i'knhT 
xTtfojuwvatc* Call. 
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Ex arce despectant labores, 
Auspiciisaue favent secundis 
Miltonus^ et Vir^ qui sapientise 
Suo reduxit Sole meridiemi 
Mortalium obscuro tumultu 
Clarior^ invidiaque major. 
Gaudent videntes Te quoque Principes^ 
Longoque Patres ordine FriDcipuin ; 
Quorum coronavisse frontes 
Aogliacae diadema terras 
Jactamus : en ! ut ridet amabile 
Edvardus' urbi^ primus ab altero ; 
Qui victor illuxit sine ullo 
Vindice^ diripuitaue signis 
Superbientis lilia Galliae : 
Alba et videtur stella Valentine * 
Quondam dolentis, jam benigso 
Tristia compomiisse risu. 
Eat et fidelis rebus in asperis 
Kegina^ quondam ; et pallidior rosa^ 
Translata coelestes ad hortos : 
Quique duo tenuere Reges^ 
Commune nomen tempore dispari : 
Jamque eminentis nubibus aureis^ 
Inter beatorum choreas^ 

Forma nitet sacra Margaretze.^ 
Quicunque Grants moenibus arduis 
Fudere dextra munera libera, ^ 
Nunc et repercussis celebrant 
Carminibu8> liquidoque cantu. 
At, O locorum maxime tu Gent 
Beatiorum, si populi simul, 
Vatumque amicorum frequentes 
Rite preces babeant honorem, 
Intaminata non sine victima 
Stabunt alumni, polliceor^ tui^ 



w^mmm^^rmmmmmr'V'mmmvir'mfm 



' Edvardus III. Coll. Trin. fundator. 
* Maria de Valentia, Aul. Pemb. fundatrix. 
' Henrici VI. uxor, Coll. Regin. fundatrix. 
^ EUsabetha, Edvardi IV. uxor. 

5 Henricus VI. et VIII. Ille Coll. Reg. fundator ; hie Coll. Trin. p»- 
tronus longe benevoientissimus. 

6 Margareta, Henrici VII. mater, Coll. Div. Johan. fundatrix. 
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Lastum triumfAaotes ad aras^ 
Unanimis opibus refectas. 
Hue' et poteiitis Justitiae Quies 
Adsit propago, pnedita clavibus 
Pacisque^ et obstantis duelli : 
Sitque comes sine labe Virtus^ 
Cultusque simplex^ oe male pertinax 
Tutuni liquorem transvebat iropios 
Ritusque^ vesanamque pompam^ 
Religio malesuada Romae. 
Notanda creta sic fugiet dies : 
Nee vox amantis deficiet lyrae 

Grantamque^ Doctrinamque^ et almse 
Progeniem celebrare Matris* 

ROB. SNOfV, 
Coll. Div. Joann. Alumn. 



EPIGRAMMATA. 



UsfKrcoi TavTff^ of 'y /X60*ep koyot. 



KvfioKrl 11^ ivrvKuXo^g h\7rlh$ riSe Uous ; 
^8Vf tI diXco iv<ripcQs J jxu^ou TrXioy ^e (TioMng* 
Mii Xsy\ epevio^ akis xo) XaXjay o^LyM \iyei» 



Sumnium Jus^ summa injuria 



Verb BRA vicinae passus non lenia dextrae, 
Limina pragmatici cautua agresUa adit. 



mmimm 



*3irffT»r«f. Pino. Pfth. VIII. 
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Ex arce despectant labores, 
Auspiciisaue favent secundis 
Miltonus^ et Vir^ qui sapientise 
Suo reduxit Sole meridiem, 
Mortalium obscuro tumuitu 
Clarior, invidiaque major. 
Gaudent videntes Te quoque Principes, 
Longoque Patres ordine Principum ; 
Quorum coronavisse frootes 
Aogliacae diadema terras 
Jactamus : en ! ut ridet amabile 
Edvardus' urbi, primus ab altero ; 
Qui victor illuxit sine ullo 
Vindice, diripuit(|ne signis 
Superbientis lilia Galliae : 
Alba et videtur stella Valentine ^ 
Quondam dolentisy jam benigno 
Tristia comporasse risu. 
Est et fidelis rebus in asperis 
Kegina' quondam ; et pallidior rosa^ 
Translata coelestes ad hortos : 
Quique duo tenuere Reges^ 
Commune nomen tempore dispari : 
Jamque eminentis nubibus aureis^ 
Inter beatorum choreas^ 

Forma nitet sacra Margaretse.^ 
Quicunque Grants moenibus arduis 
Fudere dextra munera libera, ^ 
Nunc et repercussis celebrant 
Carminibus, iiquidoque cantu. 
At, O locorum maxime tu Gent 
Beatiorum, si populi simul, 
Vatumque amicorum frequentes 
Rite preces babeant honorem^ 
Intaminata non sine victima 
Stabunt alumni, polliceor, tui^ 
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' Edvardus III. Coll. Trin. fundator. 
^ Maria de Valentia, An). Pemb. fundatrix. 
3 Henrici VI. uxor. Coll. Regin. fundatrix. 
^ EILsabetha, Edvardi IV. uxor. 

5 Henricus VI. et VIII. Ille Coll. Reg. fundator ; hie Coll. Trin. pa- 
tronus longe benevolentissimus. 

6 Margareta, Henrici VII. mat^r, Coll. Div. Johan. fundatrix. 
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Lastum triumfAaotes ad aras, 
Unanimb opibus refectas. 
Hue' et poteiitis Justitiae Quies 
Adsit propago, pnedita clavibus 
Pacisque^ et obstaotis duelli : 
Sitque comes sioe labe Virtus^ 
Cultusque simplex, ne male pertinax 
Tutum liquorem transvehat iropios 
Ritusque^ vesanamque pompam^ 
Religio malesuada Romae. 
Notanda creta sic fugiet dies : 
Nee vox amantis deficiet lyrae 

Grantamque, Doctrinamque^ et almse 
Progeniem eelebrare Matris. 

ROB. SNOW, 
Coll. Div. Joann. Alumn. 
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nepicco) TavTff^ of 'y fUo'cp koyu. 



Mil Xsy\ epsuio^ oXif xo) XoAov SfLiLX Xiyet* 



Summum Jus^ summa injuria < 



Verb BRA vicinae passus non lenia dextrae, 
Limina pragmatici cautua agresUa adit. 



^^^ 



^fffT»r«f. Pino. PyM. VIII. 
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Biblical Criticism* 

a ipav 2/xffXXoy elwov, oAA' o6k ifJL^ecmfp 

xajx' ^0»Waj a "Xeyov arot^wg Xfysiv, 

a^f)^ T^ Ttov Trglv ^govTiScov fioDXivfuara, 
TO (ToV re ^eijbba $eift' sjxo) Vflcpstp^fv ^tv. 
O'u S* 0U ^vvtixas rufi^oi, vevf/Loroov iloif 

ij jxtjy argeVrtt) xapiloi ^vrlivB(rafj 
xoivBiT hrpa^a$ aygla irpi^pwv XV^* 
rovpyov to 8*, o5;rep Touyojut* h^eiveiv jx^voy 
e]x>j Tff yXfloo-tra, tr^ 9' o/xooj, jJa;p^uyrro. 
ff^^', aiJ";^p09roi6, jxijSs w^oa"j3Xe\[/ij5 ft' Iti* 
TrgofjLCtiv XeXsiftjxaiy tJ iroXei t IweyyeXa^ 
'KuKoni Iv auToisy iroXifiia (TTpareu/xoera* 
xa) ft^y ev aur^ trapx) toDSe <ra>fi,0LT0S, 
evrocie tovtcov alfjMTOf re xa) ^rvoij; 
0|pa>y, rapitrtru icolvt "Apiis hfL^vXiog, 
Ijxou jxerafw f uyyeyoSj t aka^riqaiv* 
"ilXXojo-iy e^^Bpolg avto7r\l}^tff6ott XS^^r 
Icrrstf Se crvy 0*0} <ra'i<rtv eip^yi) ^^ecriV 
6 Taif 6TI 55* frapihos yap fjBe ^J^ip 
ST scTTJy, ouSsy, wy Xiyei$f 'jrpi^oKra Trto, 
ou8* jiiL&Twroii ^divlois (rTaXayjxa(riy* 
^ t' ala'xp^M'^^S ioivoLtrlfMov /SouXsujxarojy 
opft^ xea^ ToT ouSajX6Q; urigXfieyi ou. 
<ru 8* i^S/xijxa;^ tw5* |y ay8g), T^y ^v(riy> 
Of aypieonog ei/xi^ T^y l^co ^ui)y, 
rpi^o) 8* eu-oaiev fifiegcaripav ^piv \ 
wfieil(ri X'P^' irai8a y^vioy XTayely* 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

Remarks on the last Discourse of. our Lord, recorded by Si. 
John, in chap. xiii. 31 — 38. xiv. xv. xvi, xvii. 



1 H E occasion of this last most affecting and important dis- 
course of our Lord was the departure of Judas, who was about 
speedily to return in order to betray his Master, of which treach- 
ery, the crucifixion of Christ and the dispersion and persecu- 
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tioa of His disciples would be the consequence. The unsuspi- 
cious disciples were utterly ignorant of the intentions of the 
typical man of sin^ the son of perdition^ the wolf in sheep's 
clothings as much as we at this time may be ignorant of the 
intentions of the grand predicted enemy of the churchy which is 
the body of Christ. (Matt. xxiv. 42-44. where ^pxerai means 
goeth as well as cometh, xxvi. 9,4, 41-45. 1 Thess. v. 2, S. Rev. 
xvi. 15.) But our gracious Lord improved this His last hour 
of intercourse with them^ by preparing them for the dreadful 
and sudden separation which was about to take place^^and em- 
ployed the short now, of which He so often emphatically speaks, 
for maiiy most important ends. 

Of these ends one was to complete all His divine instruction 
with relation to the four last great things, death and judgment, 
heaven and hell. 

In reading lately the Phsedo of Plato, I was strongly impressed 
by the deep sense of the excellence of Socrates, and the strong 
interest in his last discourse relating to death and the awful 
hereafter, which strangers manifested, and 1 wished that we could 
all feel at least the same interest in this last discourse on these 
grand topics, pronounced by incarnate Wisdom Himself. 

The passage in the Phaedo to which 1 allude is the following: 
Ch. 2. EX, Ti 8ff lij Toi vep) avTOV rov 6civoiT0Vf cZ ^aiSccv ; tI ifv Tci 
Xgp^SgVTa xa) 'jrpa^iivTUf xou riveg o* 'jrapayevoi^evoi twv sniTrihicov rcS 
avlpl ; % oux sTcov o\ aqyovng 'jroLgeivai, aXX' 6p>J/*o? stbXsvtcc ^IXoiV ; 
^AI, Ou$ajXtt}$* a\Ka vapYi<rciv Tiveg, kuI voKXoiye, EX, Tavra ^ 
iravTu 9rpo$u]x^$9}ri cog ca^io'TaTu %jx7v ocjrctyyeiXui, e\ [jlvj tis (To) atr^o* 
Xta Tvy^avsi oZara, ^AL *A\\ot (rp^oXa^co ts xai 'Kiipatroiuui v^fAV 
Siijy^o'flecrdai, xai yap to fis/x.vijo'dai icoxpajovs, Ka) avTov xiyovTot 
xal aXXou axouovTu, Ijxoiye ae) Trivroov ^h<TTov. EX. *AKXoi jx^v, on 
^aiSeov, xa) roitg axou(rofjt,ivovg ys toio Jtouj erepovg e^si$9 x, t. X. 

And shall we not feel a manifold deeper interest in the last 
discourse of our Lord and Saviour, who suffered without giving 
offence^ even by the coiifession of His judge ; who suffered not 
on His own account, but to save us from suffering ; who loved 
us^ and prayed for us, even for us in this His last hour ; to which 
prayer we are indebted for all the blessings of this life, for the 
means of grace, and the hope of glory i Shall the ox know his 
owner, and the ass his master's crib, and we feel no interest in 
our Lord and Master, nor diligently enquire roi wsp) otMv tov ia- 
varov, m *IoDavva, how in the very hour before He was betrayed, He 
unceasingly labored by His discourse, by His example, by His 
spirit ? 
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Donee iabahtes consilio Patres 

Firmaret auctor nunqiiam alias dato^ 
Interque nioerentes aroicos 
Egregius properaret exsul, 

Atqui sciebaty qua3 sibi barbarus 

Tortor pararet. 
The first circumstance to which I would call attention is oitf 
Lord's declaration in ch. xiii. 3\, Now is the Son of Man gbh 
rifled. In ch. vii. 38, 39, our Lord had intimated, as 1 under- 
stand the passage, that w hen He should be glorified, as He is here 
declared now to be, He would infuse anewhfeinto the ^stem, 
corresponding to the natural life, which is in the blood and 
springs from the heart. This is manifestly Regeneration ; but, 
at the same time, there may be another intention. The Church 
of Christ is often compared to a mother, and Christ raised from 
the dead to her child, ch. xvi. Q\. Gal. iv. IQ. 

But what connexion, it may be asked, is there between the 
glorification of Christ and Regeneration? The answer is ; Beeatise 
1 live, you shall live also ; because I receive the kingdom, you 
shall sit upon thrones. This is the will, the testament of me 
the testator^ which will is of no force till after death, nor the 
gifts therein conveyed, purchased by any price short of my blood. 
This meaning is proved by comparing Matt. xix. £B. L«uke zxii. 
20, 28—30. Isaiah liii. 10. liv. 1—3. Heb. ii. 13. Rev. xii.5. 
Matt. xxiv. 8. Gr. 2Thess. ii. 

The time then was come for the second Adam to communi- 
cate body, blood, breath, spirit, and dominion over die derpent 
and all creatures, to His new-born church. 

The same event is more obscurely intimated wben our Lord 
fore-tasted death upon the appearance of the Gentiles^ cb. zii. 
S3 ; compare Rev. x. 

In short by glory is intended in Scripture, tbe Holy 
Ghost ; and it is important that we should learn at once from 
Maimouides, Aristotle, and the Bible, that all names and pro- 
perties of essence, are the essence itself of which they are the 
properties. In rejecting the Categories of Aristotle, modem phi- 
losophers have fallen from both sense and science, as the elo- 
quent Lesley declares in speaking of the doctrine of salisfactioD, 
from whom I borrow the following extract, both for this parti- 
cular purpose, and for that of expressing the glorification of God 
in Christ at this time by the atonement made on the cross for 
the sins of the whole world, which is the next point to. which I 
would call all attention. 
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^ Here is the foundation of the Christian religion, that when man had 
sinned^ and was utterly unable to make any satisfaction for his sin, God 
sent His own Son to take on Him our flesh, and in the same nature 
that offended, to make full satisfaction for the sins of the whole world, 
hy His perfect obedience and sacrifice of Himself on the cross. 

''Some say. What need any satisfaction? Might not God forgave 
without it ? it would show greater mercy. But these men consider not 
that God is not only just, but He is justice itself; justice in the abstract ; 
He is essential justice. And justice by its nature must exact to the ut- 
most farthing, else it were not justice. To remit is mercy ; it is not 
justice ; and the attributes of God must not fight and oppose each 
other ; they must all stand infinite and complete. 

^' You may say then, How can God forgive at all ? How can infinite 
mercy and justice stand together? This question could never have been 
answered, if God Himself had not showed it to us in the wonderful eco- 
nomy of our redemption: for here is His justice satisfied to the least 
iota by the perfect obedience and pattern of Christ, who is God, in the 
same human nature that offended. Here is infinite wisdom expressed 
in this means found out for our salvation, and infinite mercy in afford- 
ing it to us. Thus all His attributes are satisfied and filled up to the 
brim : they contradict not, but exalt each other. His mercy exalts and 
magnifies His justice : His justice exalts His mercy, and both His infi- 
nite wisdom. Here is a view of God beyond what all the oracles of rea- 
son oould ever have found out from His works of creation or common 
providence I These show His works, but this His nature ; it is Him- 
self ! the very face of God ! before which the angels veil their faces, 
aild desire to look into this abyss of goodness, and power, and wisdom, 
which they will never be able to fathom, but still feed on, and search 
farther and farther into it, with adoration to eternity I and they worship 
our manhood thus taken into God, and rejoice to be ministering spirits 
to us while on earth. 

** Thus you and I have talked over at large ; and this I give you as 
the sum and substance, the alpha and omega of the Christian religion.** 
(Scholar Armed, vol. i. p. 67—- a work which ought to be in every 
. young person's possession.) 

The passage in Maimonides referred to^ is as follows : '' Apud 
eos qui Deum perfecte apprehendunt, oon nominatur nominibus 
et attributis multis, at illae denominationes vel ilia attributa om- 
nia, quae docent de ipsius potentia, niagnificentia, fortitudine, 
perfectione^ bonitate, 8ic. ad unaoi rem redeunt et referuntur^ 
nempe ad ipsius essentiam^ non ad aliquid extra earn.'' More, 
Nevochim, 1629^ p. 24. Compare Aristotle's Ethicks, p. 14. 

From inattention to this category of essence or substance^ it 
arises that our lexicographers frequently omit to state what any 
thing is in essence ; as, for instance, that Xagig is in essence the 
Holy Ghost, the Author and Giver of free-gifts or favors, beauty, 
joy, and charity. But while we are ignorant of the meaning of 
Such words, we lose half the force of Scriptural statements, as 
especially in this our Lord^s discourse. 

1 would next observe, that during the former part of our Lord's 
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discourse, the disciples remain unregenerate, and understand ni 
little respecting the divine mission of our Lord as Nicodemoi 
himself. But towards the close of His discourse the promised 
Comforter opens their understandings, and diey are convinced by 
an act of Omniscience exhibited by our Lord, as all the churches 
hereafter shall be convinced, that the Logos, the Son of God, 
who hath His eyes like unto a flame of fire, searcheth the reins, 
and trieth the hearts. (Rev. ii. 18, 23 ; compare John i. 48 — 51. 
Acts i. 24.) .. 

And it is very observable, that scarcely had our Lord pro- 
nounced that He had hitherto spoken to them indirectly or 
covertly, and added, that He would speedily speak to them (y>enr 
li/f than they exclaim, now speakest thou openly, and speakest 
no parable, (ch. xvi. 25, 29*) Here then the mystery of God 
is finished, the shadows of the law dispersed, and the little open 
book of the gospel ^iven to the Apostles. This is plainly the 
operation of the Spirit of truth, or rather of developement ; the 
truth or reality of the gospel being opposed to the shadows and 
semblances of the law. (John i. 17« vi. 32, 55.) So Jesus 
Christ himself is the truth of the law, or the reality intended bj 
all its types. (Compare Rev. x. xv. 1 — 4.) 

Next we should notice that until this time the Apostles had 
asked nothing in th6 name of Christ; but now were they to ask, 
that their joy might be full. The reason is obvious : till the Spirit 
enlightened their understandings and united them to the Mediator 
himself, they could not receive the doctrine of a divine Mediator, 
as described above by Lesley. They still continued in the ubi- 
tarian synagogue of Nicodemus, believing that Christ came firom 
God, in the same sense as the prophets had come. But they 
did not believe according to the reality (aXiidm^) that He cam 
out from God, as God of God, Light of Light, very God of 
very God. (ch. xvii. 7.) Heretofore they did not perceive the 
analogy between human and divine substance, viz. that if that 
which is born of the flesh be flesh, then that which is born of 
God is God ; and therefore, that our Lord lalone is, God hf 
generation God, as having the Spirit or divine seed without mea- 
sure, or infinitely. Joxsi Se ^ oucr/a /ti^ lirtSsp^so-lai to /xaAXoy xol 
TO JJttov. oTov e? g(rTiy ^ auT^ outriet ivipaoTro^^ ouk iarai ftoXXov ^ ^rna 
avSpcovog, ours auro^ kavTotJ, oSts hegog krigov. (Aristotle's Catego- 
ries, Oxf. 1802, p. 67.) 

Nicodemus might have known, one should suppose, that hb 
own father was his superior as a person; but, as MikN, that 
there was no difference between, them in respect both to huma- 
nity and to each single property of humanity. The two first 
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T6r&es of the fifth of Genesis might have sufficient! j instructed 
him in so plain a principle of common sense. (Compare 1 Cor. 
xi. 12,) 

1 would next observe, that at this very same hour the Spirit 
of Christ revealed the name of God the Father to the disciples, 
(ch. xvii. 6.) The English word namb is probably derived 
from the Greek vifuiOy and the latter from the Hebrew H^D, read 
from left to right by the Greeks. See HJID in Parkhurst. The 
word refers to numeration which is founded on distinctions fo- 
reign to common substance. By name I therefore understand 
personal distinction. It appears that this revelation was made 
in ch. xvi. 32. Our Lord there declares of Himself, oux el/xi fio- 
yo^y 2ri 6 vcrri^p fMr* fftou fori (fiivog). Compare xvii. 3. Avtti le 
kmv fi almnQg tooij, ha ytm(rxai<rl (re rov fboW aXij^ivov Bsov, xa) ov 
uTrioTBtXag, 'Ji](roDy Xgiorrov. — Mivog does not signify only, but 
alone, as in ver. 32 is manifest. This is expressed in the Atha- 
nasian Creed, by saying, the Father is of None. See Pearson on 
the Creed, sect. 2. and Bp. Bull on the Nicene Creed. 

None of the ancients, says Cudworth, ever maintained an 
-equality of divine persons ; but the modems, he says, do so ; in 
which, however, he is mistaken respecting Pearson, Bull, Water- 
land. What has probably misled some moderns seems to be, 
that they have supposed that the Athanasian Creed pronounces 
the three divine persons to be equal in respect to personality. 
But the creed pronounces them to be equal only so far as they 
are one and the same ; that is, in substance and substantial attri- 
butes. The word Trinity, it should be noticed, is sometimes there 
used for rgioig, and sometimes for rgioig iv [jiovih, in which latter 
sense it is always used, when it is mentioned alone, and in the 
former used only in the expression, Trinity in Unity. For the 
opinions of the ancient fathers respecting the subordination of 
the divine persons. See Cudworth, Bk. 1. chap. iv. p. 595. 

In short, it would appear, that the title of the Father corre- 
sponds to that which belongs to Adam as Man, viz. Man« ori- 
ginally very Man, a title which will apply only to the first father 
of mankind. 

In endeavoring to elucidate this text, it has been my endea- 
vor to keep close to the revealed analogy between man and God, 
without addition or diminution. For we are neither authorised 
to add nor diminish ; and most awful are the threatenings against 
those who do either the one or the other. And also, as I have 
taken pains to satisfy myself thoroughly on this great question, I 
have felt a wish to communicate to inquirers the result of my 
investigations. 
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For 'Uhis is eteraal life to koow thbb, alone true 6od^ 
and JesuB Christy whom thou hast sent/' Which most mo- 
mentous of all truths the Apostle John ratifies with tiM list 
words of his first episde, testifying, ''And we know that the Son 
of God is come, and hath given us discernmeot that we may 
know the true One, and we are in the true One, even in hia Soa 
Jesus Christ, this is the true God, and the life eternal. WUek 
wras with the Father, and was manifested to us. That which we 
have seen and heard, report we unto you, that you also may hive 
communion with us ; for our communion is with the Fadier and 
with his Son Jesus Christ. And these things write we onto 
you, that your joy may be completed/' Ch. i. 2. 

'These are some, though but a small part, of the consideratioBi 
suggested by our Lord's last discourse. My limits do not aHow 
me to dwell on His new commandment^ then pronounced, His pe- 
culiar and distii^uishiug moral perfection then displayed^ that we 
be humble as He was humble on our behalf; loving, fei^mng and 
fearless, as He was grace and truth personified towards us ; and 
that we be by hrodierly love united in one body and spirit; and 
evidence our incorporation into that His body, by fellow feding 
for all its members : — in a word, that we be made perfect in One, 
even in Him our head, and receive that fulness of joy by sympathy 
and love, which renders this earthly state heaven^ and heaven die 
participation of the divine nature^ insomuch that finaBj essentid 
uncreated love will be all in all. 



ORIGINAL PERSIAN LETTERS, and other 
Documents with Fac-Simiks. Compiled and TVom^ 
lated by Charles Stewart, Esq. F. R. S. L. and 
R. A. S. ; Professor of Oriental Languages, East 
India College^ Herts; and Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Munich. Qto. 1825. 

Ju ANY important obligations already conferred by Major Stew- 
art on the lovers of Eastern literature have been occasionally 
noticed in articles scattered through different numbers of this 
Journal ; and as one very excellent work^ the Amari Sookybf, 
(more particularly described in No. xLViii. p. 391) was de- 
signed to furnish the student with a competent theoretical know- 
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lege of the Persian language ; so by the present Toluflie 
Major Stewart proposes to initiate him in the practical part of 
his duties. He lays before him a series of original papers and 
official documents with ^e^exA facsimiles : 

And I venture to assert, (says onr aathor in the beginning of his pre- 
face,) that whoever shall have made himself completely master of tnese 
' two DookSy will only have to acquire the colloquial dialect of the pro- 
vince wherein he may be situated, in order that he may become an 
effective assistant in any Persian office. 

Of the letters and other documents here given, the transla- 
tions are as nearly literal as the different idioms of English and 
Persian would allow ; and to render them so, (as every orienta- 
list will readily acknowlege,) must have been a task of no small 
difficulty. Our ingenious author commences with the most 
^tsy papers, and gradually ascends the scale ; but an excessive 
u«e of metaphor, the ceremonious phraseology by which all 
Eastern letter-writing is cramped, besides the set forms of ad- 
dresses to persons of different ranks or ages^ and other circom- 
stancea, induce us to doubt whether any one, not instructed at 
«n eariy period of life in the epistolary art as ptactised by the 
Persians, could ever acquire it to a degree of perfection* Yet 
many proofs might be adduced to show, that not- only should 
our diplomatists in Indid possess a grammatical knowlege of 
the Persian language, but that they should be capable of deci- 
phering and translating, of composing and writing letters on aO 
subjects, and to persons of every rank and condition. That Ma*- 
Jor Stewart^ in the publication here announced, has materially 
contributed towards their acquisition of sudi powers, we do not 
hesitate to affirm ; indeed this work will be found a most useful 
companion, not only to cadets and writers, but to military men 
and civilians of every description, and all others whose profes'- 
aioaal duties or commercial speculations require a residence in 
our Asiatic territories, or frequent intercourse with the natives 
of diose countries. 

From various petitions given in the first chapter we shall 
extract the following, which the Professor assures us was actu- 
ally delivered to the magistrate of Agra or Etaya, about ten 
years ago— 

It is represented to the Treasurer of Bounty, the Exalted of the Illns- 
irions servants (of Government), the Lord of Favor^ the most generous 
and just of the age, may his prosperity endure! — That the body of your 
slave is consumed by worms and other creatures ; that bis family con- 
sists of a wife, two sons, and a daughter. He is not in want either of 
food or clothing, but^ on account of these worms, he is tired of life. He 
therefore intends to die (kill himself); for which reason he represents 
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the circnmstance that hereafter no blame may be attached to (he 
family. It was proper to state this. May the sun of prosperity and 
good fortane continue to shine and be resplendent I (p. 12.) 

Another extract^ being the official report of a man's destroy- 
ing bis daughter, will remind the reader of Major Moor's veiy 
curious work on Infanticide, as perpetrated systematically bj 
certain tribes of the Hindiis — 

On the morning of the 29th of September, 1806, Tyla and Ginli, 
mid wives, came and represented that a daughter has bden bom in ths 
bouse of fihugwunt Sing Thakor Bhuderyeh ; but be intends U(kjA 
her: we are therefore come to inform you. Yourhomble aervant ibubs- 
diately on hearing this intelligence, sent oflf Lnchman Sing, niiiM|M- 
teer,to forbid him ; but the aforesaid Bhuderyeh, previoos to the arrml 
of the soldier, had made the child drink tobacco-water, wblcb kilkd 
her. As soon as the soldier approached Bhuderyeh, he said to him, 
*' Don't think of killing your daughter ; if yon do kill her, it will he 
▼ery bad for you.'' Bhuderyeh replied; '' In the first place, I had not 
the means of getting her married ; and besides that, it has always beei 
the custom of our family to destroy the daughters, for which reasons I 
have killed her.'' In consequence of this, the soldier retamed, and re- 
peated all the particulars. Your humble servant immediately on hei^ 
ing this, sent back the musqueteer with another soldier, in order to 
seize Bhuderyeh ; upon which the aforesaid declared, that they shodi 
not take him alive. The soldiers being without power, came back 
and informed me of all the circumstances. As your servant cannot 
without orders fight with any person, therefore, according to the re^ 
lations, he has communicated all he knows, after the most minnte m- 
quiry. Whatever orders you may be pleased to issue shall be obeyed. 
The persons who can give evidence are Sudha, watchman, and Moon- 
day, barber.— Signed Rein Sing, Cntwal— JW^eAlCbcnd, Clerk.^-Daled 
SOth September, 1806. (p. 44.) 

Among the Arizdushts, or letters from inferiors, we find the 
following addressed by a female to the author — 

May this be honored by the illustrious reception of Captain Stewiit 
in Calcutta I May the illustrious shadow of my lord the captain be ex- 
tended ! — ^Beeby Jennet having performed the duties of respect and at- 
tachment, represents the state of your humble servant td the time of 
writing, excites her gratitude, and she petitions day and night at the 
court of the Omnipotent for the joyful tidings of your health and wel- 
fare. My lord, a long time has elapsed that I have not heard {any news 
of the welfare of my lord the Colonel, nor of his illustrious son, nor Ui 
respected lady ; wherefore, my heart is anxious and perturbed ; By 
heart burns, and my eyes weep. I trust that if yon know any thing « 
their situation, you will communicate it to your humble servant, and 
whenever you write to Europe, constantly present my compliments 
and service. What more beyond my humble respects ? The petitkm of 
Beeby Jennet, (p. 60.) 

Some of the documents contained in this volume are letten 
addressed to the late Cojonel Symes by the Governors of Am- 
can and Pegue, in 1803 ; others from a gentleman of high nmk 
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ID the civil service of Bengal to chiefs and princes of Hindustan; 
one written by order of his Excellency^ Marquis Wellesley^ the 
(jovernor-General, in answer to the Raja of Arracan^ in 1802; 
a letter from General (now Sir John) Malcolm to Mirza Reza, 
secretary to the King of Persia, in 1808 ; to the minister, 
Mirza Buzurg, in the same year, and to Prince Husein All 
Mirza, governor of Pars ; a letter from Mirza Shef&a^ the 
Persian prime minister, to Sir Gore Ouseley, the English am- 
bassador, dated in July, 1811; and (in p. 196) a letter from the 
Persian Monarch to the Chairman of the Honorable East India 
^Company, requesting that he may use his influence in obtaining 
p^^rmission that Major Lindsay (now Bethune), an officer of 
dij9tinguished bravery and merit attached to the Persian army^ 
might be allowed to wear in England the^ insignia of the order 
^f the Shir u KMrshia^ or Lion and Sun, which had been con* 
ferred on him for various services by his Persian Majesty ; a 
letter (p. 200) from the King of Persia to Sir Gore Ouseley, 
dated in May, 1819, respecting the second mission of Abul 
Hassan Kh&n, as ambassador to England. Then follow various 
-miscellaneous documents, akhbars or newspapers, forms . of 
credjBntials, perwanehs or orders, &c. Of those, many are most 
accurately copied in the lithographic manner ; the work being 
illustrated by twenty-four plates, representing exactly all the 
varieties, beauties, and difficulties of Persian epistolary writing ; 
the printed text which accompanies each plate serving to ex- 
plain whatever might perplex the student unaccustomed to the 
irregularities of penmanship. The frontispiece exhibits the 
ancient Arabic alphabet, called Cttfic; and a page of the Koran, 
transcribed in that character, occupies the second plate. Others 
are devoted to an explanation of the figures called Rukkum, and 
an analysis of the Shekestch or broken hand, with specimens of 
the Neshk, the Talik, the Shqfia, and Diwany, &c. ; all ren- 
dered perfectly intelligible to the learner by the printed text, and 
• by the alphabetical analysis given in the introduction, where a 
plate at one view, and a few pages of letter-press, explaining the 
various forms of each letter after a new and most satisfactory 
manner, enable any person to overcome the difficulties of the 
Shekestch hand. Such assistance, comprised in so small a com-* 
pass, has hitherto been wanted ; for we have reason to believe, 
that the only work professedly composed on this subject, is Sir 
William Ouseley 's " Persian Miscellanies, qn Essay to fadli" 
tate the reading of Persian Manuscripts^*^ in which are givea 
several plates exhibiting specimens of different Mss. analysed 
and explained in the accompanying pages of letter-press, and fill- 
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ing a quarto volume, published many years ago. But Sir Williaa 
does uot seem to have adapted his work for the solution of diffi<- 
cuities in the epistolary hand-writing ; and we have heard him- 
self acknowlege^ that he had sometimes in Persia found it al* 
most impossible to decipher a common letter of six or seven 
lines, whilst whole pages of ancient or modern ma n uscripts, 
prose or verse, offered scarcely a moment's difficulty. 

We must therefore highly appreciate the service readered by 
Professor Stewart, in publishing these '' Original Letters,'' oiF 
which an attentive perusal, and the study of his alphabetical 
analysis, during the voyage from England, will enable any person, 
ahready acquainted with the Persian grammar, to read and tms- 
late, immediately on his arrival in India, whatever letters he may 
receive from the natives, and to answer them in language and 
form suitable to the respective ranks and situations of his cor- 
respondents, directing some (as in p. £22) 

^'Let those who kiss the carpet of the heavenly palace of his Mi^e8t|» 
whose sight is as effective as Alchymy, the Emperor, the asylum of tiib 
world, present this;'' — or to a person of middling rank, ''May this airive 
to the illnstrioos perusal of the very kind Mr. >■ I may Grod prs- 

serve him f — or to an inferior, '' Deliver this to A. B. in Moorsheda- 
bad, in the Meerpoor quarter, near the house of Sitaram, Banker f"— 
or, ** May this'reach A. B. in the Armenian Basar, near the Church* 



ON THE TWO LAST FEET OF A HEXA- 
METER VERSE. 



It is generally acknowleged, that, in Hexameter verse, the 
ictus metricus, or poetic emphasis, lies on the first syllable 
both of the dactyl and spondee. It seldom or never happens, 
however, that any line is so constructed, that our usual prose 
emphasis of the words, and the poetic emphasis of the feet, co- 
incide on the same syllables ; with the exception of the two 
concluding feet. Here it is to be observed, that, however dif- 
ferent may be the position of the prose emphases of the words 
employed, from the poetic emphases of the feet, in the former 
part of the line, the Latin Hexameter verse usually and most 
harmoniously terminates with a dactyl and a spondee, in whid^ 
both the prose emphasis, and the poetic, coincide on the same 



'Arma vi|r6inque c& 
It&lilani, f&|to pr6fu 
Nimb6|riitn in pdtri 



s6mDos. 
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of a Hexameter Verse. 2%5 

syliables* We may add, ahboagk indeed it can scarcely escape 
notice, that the first syllable of the final spondee cannot be 
otherwise than emphatic, since the foot, unless in a few parti- 
cular cases, consists of a dissyllable, or the two last syllables of 
a trisyllable, or sometimes a longer word, the long penultimate 
of which must always be emphatic. But the first four feet 
seem to be constructed without regard to the position of the 
prose emphasis. Little illustration is necessary ; but a few ex- 
amples, with the prose emphasis marked, may be adduced ;-^ 

i|no, Tr6|jaB qui | primus ab f oris 
gus, La|viaaque v6nit. 
am, 16ca | foe'ta fu|r6ntibus A^tris. 

In nova | fert &ni|mus mujtdtas | dicere f6rmas. 
Hexameter verse, thus read, with such variations of emphasis, 
would almost be divested of rhythmical character, but for the 
constant and periodical recurrence of this regulated cadence. In 
the following beautiful line the two denominations of emphasis 
nearly accoi^ ; 

L&na pr6|mit, sua|d6ntque ca|d6ntia | sidera 
The difference in the former part of a verse between the posi- 
tions of the two emphases seems generally to be occasioned by 
the division of the words, and their connexion into feet. Both 
the poetic and the prose emphases are, I apprehend, regulated 
by the same principle. A dactyl and a spondee, in whatever 
way constituted, are considered as the poet's words, and receive 
the metrical emphasis on the first syllable, in the same way as a 
trisyllable, having its penultima short, and a dissyllable, what- 
ever its quantity may be, receive the prose emphasis on their first 
syllable. But in the latter part of the line, no division or com- 
bination of words seems permitted, unless very rarely, that oc- 
casions any transfer of the usual prose emphasis. I- am, indeed, 
inclined to believe, that the two emphases the most frequently 
coincide in the latter part of other kinds of verses. Syllabic em- 
phasis varies, according as a word may be diminished by metri- 
cal division, or augmented by declension ; thus we say pectdri- 
bu^, but pectori, whether it be the dative case, or a foot formed 
out of pectSribtts. It may be added, that every division of a 
dissyllable, as in premit of the preceding line, must produce a 
change in its emphasis as forming a part of a foot ; and that 
every csesural syllable, though it b final, becomes emphatic ; 
thus, in feet, L^na pre\mU sua &c. In conformity with the 
principle to which we have been adverting, the preferable end- 
ings of a line will be found to be such as the following ; teg- 
mint \fdgi; me6\\tarisa\vena; lentus in I dmbra; Arte ca\mnai ; 
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nim\b6su$ O\fion ; \m\man%or \ 6mnes : de\miUii ab | Alio^ Longer 
words are sometimes used ; as se | nescimiLS \ dnmis ; formol^^ 
mus I dnnus ; 'mXT9x\tdbile | bello. 

I am not aware of any instances that can be deemed excep* 
tioQS to the general principle now laid down, but such as the fol- 
lowing, which are not^ however, of very frequent occurrence. As 
might be expected, such examples may be often found in the 
more familiar and less stately lines of Horace; they occur 
sometimes in Virgil, and very rarely in Ovid. We select that 
following; pudela^ 5^/a, | neve, Virg.; pup||>i5 ^^, | Tarcbpn, 
Virg. Somewhat different are, aut frtta \ ponti, Virg. ; et libit \ 
ingens, Virg. ; at memor \ ille, Virg. ; haud tibi \ vultus, ^i^S*; 
aut dbi I flavo, Virg. ; ab Jove \ summo, Virg. ; nam fire \ beUo, 
Virg. ; ilU ubi \ matrem, Virg.; per\Jiga \ Cynthi,Virg.; ut mila\ 
culmos, Virg. ; ac tda \ nautae, Virg.; et b6na \ Juno^ Virg.; 
non pbtes \ esse, Ovid ; aUt ego I fallor, Ovid ; ille ego \ liber, 
Ovid ; dabit Deus | hh qu6que \ nnem ; tu qubque \ falsis ; vpca- 
bitur I hie qubque \ votis. There seems to me a particular beauty 
in the three last instances from Virgil. Both the words, the pro- 
noun and the conjunction, especially the former, are sententially 
emphatic, and, doubtless, were intended to be dwelt upon longer, 
and more impressively, than the usual levity of the comiaoo 
dactyl admits, and probably with a short intervening pause ; thus, 
'^ to these • . • ^/so,'' there being a manifest difference between the 
cadence of tegmine and that of his quoque or iu quoque. Sudi 
lines as the following, closing with H>ur dissyllables^ and, of 
course, with four alternate prose emphases, naturally produciog 
a sort of trochaic cadence, cannot be otherwise than unharmo- 
nious ; Insano posuere ; v61ut sll|vzs, ubi | passim, Hor. Semper, 
ut inducar, bl&ndos biy^ers mihi j vdltus, TibuU. It is, indeed, 
generally acknowleged, that syllabic caesuras are seldom, if 
ever, necessary after the fourth foot ; and the frequent use of 
them seems a blemish in the versification of Lucretius. They 
are directly repugnant to the principle which we have been en- 
deavoring to illustrate, and gannot contribute to the harmony of 
the line. But when a monosyllable constitutes the first part of 
the foot, the combination. is considered less objectionable. A 
monosyllable in connexion admits the ictus, without any viola- 
tion of the usual pronunciation of the language; while, on the 
contrary, a caesural syllable,, as forming a part of a foot, requires 
an emphasis to which, as a part of a word, it possesses no claim. 
Such dactyls as pi|/os ut elquinae, Hor. and demo et item | unum, 
Hor. can be admissible only in the sermoni propiora. Such 
feet as non et in | artus, Lucret. ; non sit in \ orbe, Lucret. ; 
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cu|2^7i esf, Virg. ; necte^ Virg. ; mem est, Virg. ; lis est, Hor. ; 

Jas est, Virg. and Ovid ; non est, Ovid ; si qua, Virg. ; si quid, 

Virg.; 5m non, Ovid; whatever may be thought of them in 

other respects^ do not militate against our rule. With respect 




fdrte virum ^uem, Virg. ; sMh\terque virum vi, Lucret. ; silet 
nox, Virg. ; it may be observed^ that they are not harmonious, 
that they probably were not, at least some of them, intended to 
be so, or they may have been thus particularly constructed in 
order to produce a particular effect. 

It may be added, that the line is sometimes concluded by such 
words as vdlucres, tenebris, Idtebris, which, in prose, have a 
short penultimate, and, consequently, receive the icttis on their 
ante-penultimate. But, in poetry, and generally at the end of the 
verse, the common syllable may be made long ; and it will then, 
of course, become emphatic ; voider es^ tenebris. In treating of 
the fifth foot. Dr. Carey justly remarks, that *' it admits fewer 
varieties than any of the preceding feet." Others have made a 
similar remark ; but I am not aware of any attempt, previous to 
the present one, to assign a reason for this particular restric- 
tion. 

The writer does not imagine that these cursory observations 
are likely to be of service to the scholar ; but they may convey a 
caution or useful hint to the pupil ; and as they will probably 
excite attention to the influence of emphasis on numerous com- 
position, he trusts you will kindly permit them to be inserted in 
the Classical Journal. 

J. G. 

Crouch End, Nov. 1825. 



P. S. In your last No p. 145, line 14, there is a slight error 
of the press, in an extract from a work of the present writer's ; 
instead of Lenesque s&b noctem susurri, read Lenesque \ sub nbc-- 
tern I susHrri, the prose syllabic emphasis being on the middle 
syllable of each division. 



" There is frequently a very intimate connexion in sense between the 
line in which sudi abrupt conclusions occur, and that which follows. 
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No. III.— [Continued front No. LVIII.'] 

^/Ly attention has lately been called to tile little acquaintance 
which most have with the dates of our kings. The systems in 
use are not so certain in their eflFects as to leave no hope for aay 
further simplification of the memorial process in this respect 1 
present you with a new one. 

Let the numbers be represented by the consonaats in conse- 
cutire order : 

b 1 n 

c 2 p 

d 3 q 

f 4 r 

6 t 

7 V 

8 w 

9 X 

ni y, z. 

That m ends the first division is easily remembered ; for it 
ends that of the alphabet. The letters h, t, which represent 6, 
may be associated by the word HAT. Then^ m being 0^ / 
is 9 : ^ being G^fis 4 : t being 6, v is 7, and so on. 

The number 435 may be represented by these eight modes ; 
fdg,fds : rdg, rds ; fggffgs ; rqg, rqs. As the vowels, whether 
at the beginning, middle, or end, do not account, the povver of 
expressing 435 is very great. 

If a single word expresses the number, all the consonants 
count. If a sentence, only the initial consonants of each word ; 
the articles and prepositions being neglected as uecessary links 
of ideas. 

The words and sentences must refer to the event: William 
the First is metaphorically the month or entrance to our history 
since the Conquest. MTH is 066, the date of this king ; die 
thousand being neglected as equally applicable to all our kings 
since that period. In the reign of Rufus began the Crusades. 
In the sentence. The Mad War in Judaa, MWJ is 087, the 
date of Rufus. 

The rest of the dates, may similarly be made out; care being 
taken that the words and sentences should be easily committed 
to memory, and not likely to be confounded with others. 

S. Y. 

P. S. I beg leave to express my thanks to your correspondent, 
C. A. W., who has, in your last number, so handsomely spoken of my 
papers, which you have so kindly inserted, on the subject of MnemoDics. 



CRITICISM 

On the First and Second Chapters of St. Mattliew; 
comprising a view of the leading Arguments in favor 
of their Authenticity^ and of the principal Objections 
which have been urged on the subject. By Latham 
Wainewright, M.A. F.S.A., of Emman. ColL 
Cambridge, and Rector of Gt. Brickhill, Bucks, ^^ 

No. Vl.^Continuedfrom No. LXIII.} 

1 HERE yet remains another fact which tends to corroborate 
the same point with peculiar force. It appears from the an- 
swer of Origeu to Celsus, who was unquestionably the most 
formidable adversary of Christianity at that early period^ that the 
latter in one part of his work made a direct quotation front 
St. Matthew's Jirst chapter/ and that on another occasion^ he 
has plainly referred to the second cliapter. " Now if Celsus/' 
(to adopt the words of a learned theologian) ^' who wrote his 
celebrated work against the Christians in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius, and consequently little more than a hundred years after 
St. Matthew himself wrote, yet found the two^ first chapters in 
his manuscript of St. Matthew's gospel, those chapters must 
either have been original parts of St. Matthew's gospel, or they 
must have been added at a time so little antecedent to the age 
of Celsus, that a writer so inquisitive, so sagacious, and at the 
same time so inimical to Christianity, could not have failed 
to detect the imposture. But in this case, he would not have 
quoted those chapters as parts of St. Matthew's gospel. Con- 
sequently the truth must lie in the other part of the dilemma, 
namely, that those chapters are authentic/'* 

In addition to this most conclusive evidence, it is worthy of 
notice that the mode of expression made use of in the first 
verse of St. Matthew's third chapter plainly contradicts the 
supposition of its forming the commencement of this gosjiel. 
The words, '£y ii rals iiiji,ipais hxilvMs, x. t. X. even admitting 
the particle hi to be spurious, imply, beyond all doubt, that they 



i*a«B 



' The words attributed by Ori^en to Celsus, as thev are cited in 
Griesbach's Symbols Critica}, vol. ii. refer to the Aogel s appearing to 
Joseph, and are these : — ayyiXoy lx»jxv(|iw« «f Jc roy *iw«r^. 

* Marsh's Theolog. Lect. p. ii. Lcct. 9- 

VOL. XXXII. CI. J/. NO. LXIV. Q 
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are only the continuance of a narrative, of wfakrh the beginoiog 
must be contained in some preceding chapter. 

Unless therefore we act in opposition to all the laws of jut 
criticism, and the usage of language among polished nationi^ 
we must acknowledge that the two chapters thus boldly coDtro- 
vertedy have been authenticated by arguments, which may bid 
defiance to the sophistry of the deist, and the violence of the 
sectary. 

It now remains that I should notice the principal obfectiam 
which different authors have urged against the authority of 
these chapters. They naturally divide themselves into two 
classes — those founded on the difficulties which occur in the 
genealogy of our Saviour, and those which are derived from the 
quotatiom taken from the scriptures of the Old Testament. 
Without minutely examining every particular which has beet 
advanced on this subject by our opponents, I shall merely coih 
sider those difficulties which are not altogether des^tute of 
foundation, and which, at the same time, do not arise from the 
abstract reasoning of men more attached to their own specdh- 
tions than to the obvious construction of the language of. the 
apostles. And as some of these objections admit of more than one 
reply, it may perhaps afford more satisfaction to state the 
different solutions of our best divines, and to leave the reader to 
deduce his own inference. 

1. The genealogy of Christ, which constitutes the com- 
mencement of St. Matthew's gospel, is detailed in three distinct 
divisions, each containing, according to the declaration of the 
seventeenth verse, fourteen generations. In the first series, 
from Abraliam to David,' it is generally admitted by those who 
deny the genuineness of these chapters, that no difficulties can 
jbe suggested which do not operate with equal force against the 
genealogical catalogues of the Old Testament. It has been 
objected however, by the learned Michaelis, to the fifth vene| 
where it is stated that Salmon begat Booz of Rahab, that die 
name of Rahab does not occur in either of the genealogies of 
David, contained in the 4th chapter of the book of Ruth and \n 
the second chapter of the 1st book of Chronicles. But thu 
circumstance, as Dr. Marsh well replies, cannot be deemed 
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Obed 




Jacub 


Aminadab 
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David. 




Pharez 


Salmon 
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extraordihary, when it is recollected that in both of these genealo^: 
gies the females are entirely omitted. It is also observ^ by. 
the same eminent writer that it is a mistake to imagine, as. 
Michaelis and others have done, that the Rahab mentioned in 
this place by St. Matthew, is the person designated in the Old. 
Testament by the appellation of Rahab the harlot. It is im- 
possible indeed that the latter could have been the mother of 
B00Z9 or more properly Boaz, because the account related of 
him in Ruth renders it evident that Boaz must have lived in a 
later age than the harlot Rahab, who was contemporary with- 
Joshua.' No objection, therefore, founded on the supposed 
identity of the latter Rahab with the former, can be valid. . 

In the second division^ of the genealogy, from Solomon to 
Jeconias, our opponents object, that, although there were in 
reality seventeen generations, they are expressly stated by St. 
Matthew to amount only to fourteen. To obviate this diffi- 
culty. Dr. Whitby' remarks, that the evangelist speaking of the 
first series, toys, that they were in all fourteen ; but that when 
' be comes to the second interval, he does not make use of his 
former expression, vao-ai al yevsaij but merely observes that 
the geneEations there enumerated amount to fourteen, well 
aware at the same time, that for some good reason he had 
omitted three belonging to the same interval. It is also deserr 
ving of notice that the genuineness of the 17th verse of this 
chapter, which contains the statement in question, lias beeu 
suspiected both by Bishop Pearce and by Archbishop Newcome, 
the latter of whom in bis Greek Harmony of the Gospels^ 
offers some presumptive proofs that it was at^ first nothing 
more than a matginal note, which was received into the text at 
ao early period.^ 

But whichever of these solutions be adopted, we shall find, 
by consulting the genealogies of the Old Testament, that the 
evangelist has certkinly omitted three generations between Joram 
and Ozias; namely, Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah. In order to 



1 Marsh's Michaelis, vol. iii. p. 9. Notes to chap. 4. sett. 9. 

* Solomon Ahaziah Hezekiah 
Rehoboam Joash Manasseh 
Abia Amaziah Amon 
Asa Uzziah . Josiah 
Jehosaphat Joathani Jechoniah. 
Joram Ahaz 

3 Comment, on St. Matthew in loc. 

♦ Pearcc's Commentary, and Newcome's Harmony in loc. 
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accoonl forlliifcircumstanceyDr. Whitby conjecturey that in the 
Jewish Tabula Cemuales (existing according to Josephus in the 
time of Christ), in which were written the stems of the rop) 
family of Davids and which St. Matthew probably consulted, 
these three kings might not be recorded. But the beat, and I 
may add, the most satisfactory answer to the objection thus gob- 
fidently insisted on is, that omissions of a similar nature are bj 
no means uncommon in various parts of the Old Testament. 
Thus we find that Cain and his whole family are omitted in the 
genealogical tables comprised in the 1st book of Chronicles, tod 
diat Simeon is not even named in the blessing of the 12 tribet 
by Moses^ as it is related in the SSd chapter of JDeuterononj. 
Another example is afforded by the author of the lat book of 
Chronicles, who though he enumerates all the sons of Jacoli^ 
yet in his account of their posterity, no mention is made of 
Zebulon and Dan. It is remarkable also that in the 7th chsp- 
ter of the book of Ezra^ the generations specified from Seniik 
to Aaron amount only to sixteen^ but that in the 6th chapter of 
the 1st book of Chronicles, from Aaron to Seraiah there are not 
fewer than twenty-two. Without increasing the number of 
these instances^ we may safely afiirm that we have no mon 
claim to question the authenticity of St. Matthew's narratife oi 
account of the omission here complained of, than theJewi 
had to suspect the truth of their own scriptures from a nmihr 
cause.' 

Against the third* series of generations objections have bees 
urged, which in the estimation of our adversaries have appeared 
incapable of solution. It is alleged, in the first place, tbatb- 
stead of fourteen generations, as stated in the 17 th verse, oolj 
thirteen are enumerated. In answer to this, some authors hiii 



' Why the three Jewish monarchR Ahaziah, Joash, and AmKU^ 
should be omitted io the genealogy of S^. Matthew as distinguished /na 
others, it were now vain to inquire. Dr. Whitby hazards a coDJechn 
that since these individuals had been punished by an untimely deall^ii 
being the descendants of Joram who was an idolater, and who bad Btf^ 
ried a daughter of Ahab^ these circumstances might afford a reatoo (br 
their being passed over in silence. But any cause founded ODcrifli- 
nality of conduct would equally affect some of those whose names irt 
particularised ; and we may therefore regard the inquiry as fniitlesssod 
ju.nimportant. 

» Salaihiel Azor Eliazar' Jesus. 

Zorobabel Zadoc Matthan 

Abiud Achim Jacob 

^liakim Eliud Joseph 
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iffirmed that Jeconia^ mentioned in the 11th verse is indifferent 
person from the individual of the same name who is recorded in 
the ] 2th verse : and this position is countenanced by a reading 
ivhich occurs in the works of Epiphanius.' But there is another 
mode of solving this difficulty, which has been adopted by many 
divines equally distinguished by their talents and their learning, 
and which is derived from a different reading of the 1 1th verse; 
a reading which does not owe its origin to the ingenuity of 
commentators and polemics, but is supported by the authority, 
of many important manuscripts, and by a Syriac version of 
great antiquity discovered by Professor Adier in the Vatican 
library. The lection of the llth verse as it occurs in these 
documents is this : — '^ And Josiah begat Jehoiakim ; and Jehoia- 
kim begat Jeconiah and his brethren." ^ By placing Jehoiakim 
therefore in the second series, and Jeconiah at the commence* 
Hient of the tliird, the number of generations specified will thus 
be complete. And to confirm the justness of this emendation 
of the common text, we need only recur to the details of Jewish 
families contained in the 1st book of Chronicles^ where we shall 
perceive that Jeconiah was not in fact the sou, but the grandson 
of Josiah. 

In opposition to this, and any similar explanation which can 
be given of the difficulty just considered^ it is alleged that a 
passage occurs in the prophecies of Jeremiah, which at once 



■ u 



*IiXOTt»c iyirmiri rh 'it^oviav. 'itx/ntac is iyirnvri toy ZaXo^^X, Griesbftcb^ 

Gr. Test, in the margin. 

^ The authorities for this reading are very considerable. Several Mss. 
are cited in support of it by Griesbach in the margin of the second edir 
tion of his Greek Testament, including some which were collated not 
many years ago; by Maithsei, divinity professor at Moscow, and after- 
wards at Wittemberg, and by the Danish professors Adler and Birch. 
Griesbach also mentions the Philoxenian version as containing the same 
reading, though marked with an asterisk. But the authority of most 
weight is the Syriac version above referred to, which was discovered by 
Adler at Rome, and is fully described in his Veniones Syriaca published 
in 1789. It belongs to that classof Mss. called 'Xec/ionaria, is written ina 
peculiar dialect which this critic calls ihe Jerusalem dialect, and its read- 
ings bear a close resemblance to those of the Codex Bezs. Reconsiders its 
antiquity to be equal to that of the Jerusalem Talmud which was finished 
in the fourth century ; but al all events it cannot be referred to a period 
later than between the fu4irth and sixth centuries ; so that though it is of 
subsequent date to the Peshito, it is more ancient than the Philoxeni^ 
version. The title by which it is cited by critics is, Versio Sjfriaca Hierotofy- 
mitana. It is sincrular that Dr. Campbell in the notes to his translation of 
ibe Four Gospels, should assert that for this reading of the llth verse,. 
^ there is no authority from ancient Mss. translations, or commentaries.'^ 
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defeats the supposition that Jeconiah was the fktber of Sahtbiei 
^'' Write this man childless/' (Jereni. xxii. 30.) It U not qdl 
so clear however, as the objectors imagine^ that the woff^i 
question have been rendered correctly, or at least^ that th eyii 
not admit of a better construction. The original word (^TtK 
ariri, is made use of three times in the Old Testament, in addi 
tion to the example before us, once in the book of Genesis, (xv.i 
and twice in Leviticus (xx. 20, £!.)• In these three inatanoeii 
is generally acknowledged to signify without children, but in di 
present passage it is contended by Leusden, Whitbj, and Di 
John Taylor, that it more properly denotes desolate, siript, efl 
off, or rejected, A striking circumstance in favor of this istn 
pretation is observable in the Septuagirtt version ; where tiMMi|j 
the same word is translated in Genesis and Leviticus as ngulj 
ing childless f yet in the passage from Jeremiah now before ■ 
'it is rendered by the term sxx^puxro^, that is, rejected* Tk 
assertion that Jeconiah had no children is palpably contradictt 
by a preceding verse in the same chapter of Jerem^b, in vUe 
it is said '^ . . . Wherefore are ihey cast out, he (Coniah) aodk 
seed ;" but still more so by the third chapter of the 1st Boo 
of Chronicles (vv. 17^ 18.), where he is described as hani 
seven sons, admitting the word Assir, ODM) to be used ai i 
appellative, for captive, and not as a proper name. But eM 
allowing the Hebrew word (nni^) to be rightly translated i 
our English version, it may still be reconciled with the bistoiio 
fact, by supposing, what is by no means improbable, that Jtci 
niah, who lived thirty-seven years during the captivity, did, i 
truth, survive his children. 

However successful we may hitherto have been in removii 
the impediments opposed to our progress, we are told that tha 
is yet another obstacle to be surmounted before we can admc 
with security. In the next verse, it is asserted that ** Salathi 
begat Zorobabel ;*' and in order to show how little this i^ 
with the records of Sacred History, we are referred to d 
third chapter of the Ist book of Chronicles, from which v 
have already quoted more than once. It is not to be 6eA 
that Zorobabel is there represented as the son, not of Sahtbic 
but of Pedaiah his brother; and hence this inconsistengrh 
been regarded as too glaring to admit of explanation. Tbo 
can be no reason indeed to dispute the fact as it is stated io i 
Old Testament; but instead of coinciding with the inference d 
duced by those who reject these chapters, we shall better on 
suit the uiterests of truth, by reminding them of an injunctSooi 
tN Mosaic law, as it is recorded in the twenty-fifth chapter < 
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Oeuteronomj. With a. view to prevent the extinction of fani- 
lies, it is there oomikianded that if among brothers living toge- 
iher, one of them should die without children^ the wife of him 
,who is dead should not be married to a stranger^ but to one of 
:ihe surviving brothers. It is then added^ ^' that the first born 
.which she beareth shall succeed in the name of the brother which 
is dead, that his name be not put out of Israel.'' If therefore 
iwe conclude that this law took place in the case of Salathiel and 
Pedaiahy i^orobabel may be justly considered as the representa- 
live and legal son of the former, and thus every difficulty at once 
vanishes. And that this was the real fact is the opinion of 
Archbishop Kewcome^as expressed in the notes to his version of 
the New Testament. 

The last passage in the genealogy which has afforded a plaur 
aible pretext for the denial of its authenticity^ is that in which 
'Abiud is affirmed to be the son of Zorobabel. Among the- 
children of the latter enumerated in the third chapter of the Ist 
book of Chronicles, it is observed that the name of Abiud is not 
to be found. To this it is sufficient to reply, that during the 
-captivity, it is generally believed, that many of the Jews re- 
ceived names at Babylon, different from those by which they 
were known in Judaea: and in the case before us it is the 
-opinion of the learned that the name of MeshuUam mentioned in 
-the chapter of Chronicles referred to, and that of Abiud as it 
occurs in St. Matthew, are only different names for the same 
-person.' 



SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 

ROMAN TRAGEDY. 

No. III. — [Continued from No. LXIIIJ] 

«^7TBB Ihese observations, we may> 1 think, form the follow- 
ing judgment respecting the productions of the elder Roman 
tragic poets : The leading tragic ideas and religious opinions 



7 See lightfoot's Harm H^ak^f in bis comments on St Matthew and 
St; hike. 
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were adopted from Greek tragedy ; the sutgecl ^mny for fle 
moit part, successfully and judiciously borrowed from the 
Greek mythology ; the spirit, of course, which suumated the 
tragedy, was the Greek. The plan of each fnece was doabdess, 
in part, very original, (inventi laudanda nomine— feliciter aodet); 
the execution, in a greater or less degree, verj aucoessfiiL 
Their Roman origin manifested itself not only by the idiomilic 
vigor and majesty of the language, but also by tbe d^psity of 
the sentences, and the depth and earnestness of tbe pasaioiis, lo 
conformity to the character of the nation ; but these mitionl 
features, as we may call them, were, we fear, too successfollj 
effaced in the productions of a later age. After all, we think 
therefore, that in the destruction of the old Roman tragedy, «e 
have to regret the loss of more than one real master-piece* 

In the same historico-critical way, in which, we think, we 
have deduced this conclusion, we shall attempt some remariv 
respecting the external conditions upon which the aucoess of 
dramatic pieces depended, without, however, dwelling longer 
on evident points than our purpose may seem to admit. 

It is known that the Roman performers only spoke the dii- 
logues, and that the tragic songs were sung by a boy, who wis 
accompanied by a flute-player ; it was then the business of tbe 
performer to mark these songs with the correspondent gesticu- 
lation and action. This practice (mentioned by Livy, and in- 
troduced by Lav. Andronicus, c. 240. a. Chr. n.) which varied is 
much from the modern as from the Greek habits, (and Grsfi- 
ua and Casaubonus are mistaken, when they imagine that ibej 
can discover the practice of dividing the acting and speaking 
between two persons, likewise in the Greek theatre) must bsie 
bad the greatest influence on the art and whole business of 
the performers. To this circumstance we must add another, 
which produced, not only in the art of the actors, but also is 
the arrangement of tragedies, essential variations from tbe dispo- 
sitions of the Greek drama. 

With the Greeks, as every scholar knows, tragedy and thes- 
trical representation proceeded from the Chorus ; it was there- 
fore the solemn magnificence and the rhythmical motions of tbe 
chorus, in accordance to the accompanying lyre, towards the 
altar upon the orchestra, and the beauty and tragic vigor of tbe 
choral songs, that constituted the grand ornament of tiie Gr^ 
theatre ; and the tragic poets attached so much importance lo 
this part of their compositions, that they themselves taught tbe 
chorus and the lyre-players the melody and tunes beat adapttri 
tothe nature and metrical dispositions of choral song. j(Du Bw't 
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Critical Reflections on Poetry and Painting, 1. HI.; Bottiger*s 
^ quid sit fabulam docere," I. p. 10; and Solger's Uebersetzung 
des Sophocles ; Einleitung.) 

When the Romans imitated the Greek tragedy, they placed 
not) like the Greeks, the principal importance on the lyric ele- 
menty (conspicuous in the choral songs) but on the subject and 
action, and the dignity of the acting personages, (auctoritas per- 
sonarum. Quint.) This difference produced considerable con- 
sequences on all parts of the tragic art. Whether the Chorus 
Mras entirely excluded from the Roman tragedy, as some of the 
learned have asserted ; ' or whether any, though a subordinate 
place, was assigned to it, is not yet determined;^ no more than 
the question, in what its part consisted, supposing it to have 
existed. It is certain, however, that it was not an essential 
element, as in the Greek theatre. The orchestra, therefore, 
destined in the latter for the Chorus, was appropriated for the 
senators. 

But the proscenium was enlarged, in order to give more 
room to the performers, and for the display of scenic action. 
The music of the tragic songs was not composed by the poet 
himself as with the Greeks,, but by professed musicians; they 
arranged the music for the flute, which presided over the song. 
In otiber respects, the theatres and all the scenic apparatus wei^ 
arranged after the model of the Greeks. Claudius Pulcher (a* 
654. Valer. Max. II. 4, 6. Plin. XXXV. 4.) first added paint- 
ings, and the theatres were afterwards enriched with all the oma- 
ments of the fine arts. (Cic. pro Mur. c. 19. Vitruv. VI. 6, C. 
Plin. XXXV. 1.5.0 

It is evident that the two above-mentioned circumstances 
must operate particularly on the action of the performers. With 



> Plank de Medea, p. 56. Bottiger dc quatuor aetatibus rei scenics, p. 

^ Some scholars have recourse to passages where a chorus is meo- 
tioned ; but Uiese are in part variously interpreted. Chorus Trivue in 




P- . . _ _ 

ing the elder Tragedies. It seems, however, from the passages already 
quoted, and from others, that the Chorus was not entirely excluded ; but 
its use is as little known as its disposition. 

' Vide Hirt*s Geschicbte der Baukunst. Berlin, 1892. Genelli Das 
Theater zu Alhen, Berlin 1818 ; and on the difference of the Greek and 
B^man theatres; Stieglitz's Archsoiogische Unterhaltungen, I. p^'TCj, 
IQ9. 
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jegard to the cultivation of the voice, it follows from geaer^l 
causes' that gre^t attention must be paid to it> and many passages 
speak of the labor bestowed in order to attaiq perfection. 

Cic. de Qrat. I. 59. '' Tragoedorum more^qui et annos com- 
plures sedeqtes, declamitant, et quotidie, antequam pronuntien^ 
vocem cubanles passim excitant, eandemque, quum egerunt^ 
3edentes ab acutissimo sono usque ad gravissimum sonum recir 
piunt et quasi quodammodo colligunt/' But the importance of 
scenic action resulted not merely from the general considerations 
of theatrical performance^ but more particularly froni the above- 
mentioned peculiarities of the Roman dramatic practica 
.During the tragic songs, the only business of the actor was to 
perform the character which be sustained, by expressing, in 
gesture and motion, harmoniously adapted to the rhythmus of 
the music, the variety of the. passions. The part of the Roman 
performers was therefore more difficult than that of modern or 
even of Greek actors (the custom which at first prevailed, that 
tragic poets performed their own compositions, as Liv. Andro- 
nicus did, Val. Max. II. 4, 4. must of course soon cease) ; and 
we think they hav(e, in their peculiar task, surpassed not only 
the former, but the latter also* 

What we have said, accounts for the excessive labor and 
.sedulous discipline to which performers submitted, in order to 
,train themselves for their art ; as alsp for the admiration of an- 
.cient authors at the perfection attained in consequence of this 
intense exercise. Great masters established schools, where they 
brought up pupils for the theatre, (Macrob. Sat. III. 18. Cic. 
pro Roscio Com. 10. ^'summo cum labore, stomacho miseriaque 
erudiit (Rojscius)," de Orat. I. 28.); the newly discovered frag- 
ipeDts of Fronto(ed. Med. II. p. 253.) afford a striking illustra- 
tion of this matter : '^ Tragicus JSsopus fertur non prius ullam 
8UO capiti induisse personam, antequam diu ex ad verso contem- 
piaretur pro personae vultu gestum sibi capessere ac vocem." 
Quint. XI. 3. Our readers will recollect that something simi- 
lar to this is related of Demosthenes. The high interest with 
which performers practised their art, was.undoubtedly the cause 
of their representing the passions of their heroes with so much 
excitement ; every one knows the striking instances which old 
authors relate of this impassioned action, very different from 
€he merely hypocritical manner of modern times. By such 
intense study, the art of acting must be carried to such a pitchy 
as to gain for its masters, far niore than for the Greeks^ the 
attention of tiie cultivators of the fine arts and of letters. 
Compare what Cicero, (de Orat. III. 26; de Div. 1. 37 ; de Off. 
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1.31. file.) Horace, (Ep. 11. 1.) Quwtilian, (XI. 3.) and 
Seneca (Ep. 121.) say io their commendation. The names 
also of distinguished performers are more frequently commemo- 
rated dian.with the Greeks. Not to mention those celebrated 
.actorsy Ro3cius and ^Slsopus, I remember the names of Diphi- 
lu8^ (Cic. ep. ad Att. II. ig.) Rupilius, (de Off. I. 31.) Anti- 
jiboni (ad Att. IV. 15.) Fusius and Catianus^ (Horat. Sat. II. 
3, 60.) and Glycon, (Pers. V. 9.) &c. 

The principal rule of the scenic art among the BomanSi was, 
as we have observed, the dignity of the action and of the tragic 
personages. This circumstance, doubtless, had no less a share 
;n the introduction of the masque (persona), than the extent of 
the ancient theatres, which was the sole cause of this custom 
among the Greeks. It is not determined who first used 
masques ; according to Donat. (de Cora, et Trag.) Protinus and 
^inutius; but according to Diomed. (Lib. III.) Rosciua was 
ihe first who adopted this practice. 

yie must^ in the same way, account for the circumstance, that 
.women never appeared on the Roman stage.' In fine we dis* 
cover, in this deviation, the difference between the latter and 
the earlier action. The action of the performers consisted of 
two elementa ; they were obliged, on die one hand, to adapt 
the action to the sense of the piece, and on the other to the 
rhythmus of the music. The action of the earlier performers 
(of a Roscius and an £sopus) was chiefly influenced by the 
former ; their gestures and motions were grave, solemn, and 
full of dignity ; and Cicero observes on this account, that de- 
cency was the highest result of art. (caput esse artis decere. De 
!Orat. I. 29.) 

In later times the action rather assumed the character of 
dancing, (Tac. in Dial, de Or. 1. 20.) and sopn degenerated with 
the corruption of the music (Quint. I. 10, 31 ; Plut. Symp. IX. 
,15.); the same is observed respecting the theatrical music of 
the Greeks, by Plato, (de Leg. ill.) Aristotle, (de Rep. VXII.) 
and Aristoxenes (Athen. 1. XIV). 

It is evident, from our sketch of the earlier Roman performers/ 



' We need not give any quotations to prove this assertion, the truth 
of which is generally allowed. Women were deemed inferior in every 
respect to the dignity of tragic performance, though they appeared 
among the mimics, (Cic. ad Attic. IV. 18; Hor. Sat. 1, 10, 76; Juv. VI. 
65.) the singers, (Senec. ep. 84.) and even with the gladiators. (Tac. 
Ann. XV. 32; Juv. I. 23 ; Reimar. ad D. Cass. LXI. 12«.) 

* We liave drawn no^ comparison between this action and that of the 
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bow great the affinity must have been between their art and 
the action of orators ; for both rested on the same basis, which 
was by no means the case with the later tragic performers. As 
an internal affinity between eloquence and tragic poetry was 
acknowledged both by Greek and Roman authors, so was also 
an external resemblance in the art of action. Concerning the 
first and most interesting point, we shall, perhaps, in a future 
number make some observations ; we refer, for the present, to 
the following passages: Plato Gorg. § 124; Arist. Probl. 
XIX. 15; Quint. 1. 8 ; Dial, de Corn El. c. 20; Cic. de Or. 
HI. 8. Br. 55, and also observe, that the subjects of celebrated 
tragedies were appointed in the schools of rhetoricians as exer- 
cises for the pupils (Auct. ad Her. I. SO, 11 ; II. IQ.). 

Respecting the second point, it is known how great an emu- 
lation subsisted between orators and performers (Macrob. Sat. 
II. 10; Cic. de Or. 1.59; Quint. X. c. 3.). We find the re- 
lation between oratorical and tragic declamation and action 
pretty exactly marked in several passages. Cicero says, de 
Orat. 1. 28 : '' In oratore acumen dialecticorum, sententise phf- 
losophorum, verba prope poetarum, memoriajurisconsultorum, 
vox tragoedorum, gesius ptene summorum actorum est requiren- 
dus.'' vide de Orat. 1. 28; 111.22; Brut. c. 30; Quint. XII. 
5, 5. The orators accordingly visited the schools of the per- 
formers, in order to cultivate the external parts of their art, as 
we learn from the example of Cicero; (Plat. Cri. 5 ; Dio Cass. 
XLIV. 8.) and the same custom prevailed among the Greeks; 
every reader recollects the case of Demosthenes, and many n 
modern orator would perhaps acquire a better claim to the title, 
if he were to adopt that practice. The ancients were more 
siensible of the affinity subsisting between the fine arts and let- 
ters, and more eager to avail themselves of the advantages which 
the one offered to the other, than the modems are ; they of 
course attained a higher degree of proficiency in both. At the 
same time, we cannot but admire the justness of taste, with 
which, at the most florishing period of the fine arts, they pre- 
served the boundaries of the. different branches; prope, pane 
says Cicero ; de Orat. 1. 59 ; III. 59 ; de Off. 1. 36. &c. : and 
Quintilian says XI. 3 : '^ ita temperanda, ne dum actoris cap- 
tamus elegantiam, perdamus viri boni et gravis auctoritatem.'' 






moderns, because the difference is obvious. The principal merit of mo- 
dern performers consists in a change of countenance corresponding with 
the variation of the passions ; the use of masques by the ancient per- 
formers nendefed thb study unnecessary. 
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Thougfai when the action of performer^ degenerated^ and the 
taste began to decline in all the branches of the fine arts and itt 
letters, the boundaries of eloquence and tragedy, and likewise 
those of oratorical and tragic action were neglected, and both 
arts were mutually corrupted. 

We cannot quit this subject, without touching on a point not 
itnmaterial, when the question, what interest the nation in 
general took in the dramatic art, is to be decided. The opinion 
of the great contempt attached to the condition of the Roman 
performers^ is as generally propagated as it is ill founded* 
Without entering particularly into this point, which is but me- 
diately connected with our subject, we shall just restrict our- 
selves to what, we think, will suffice to show the falsity of this 
opinion. 

It must be admitted, that actors occupied a higher rank at 
Athens than at Rome, though this has nothing to do with the 
opinion we have mentioned. The Theatre, and the exercise 
of the fine arts in general, were considered as belonging to the 
public life of the Greeks, which has never since been in such a 
degree the case among any people whatsoever. The conten- 
tion between £sch)lus and Sophocles appeared to the Athe- 
nians to be of so great importance, that they thought none but 
their generals, among whom was Cimon, returning victorious 
from the field of battle, worthy to decide the preference. A 
general of the present day, would, doubtless, think that he had 
violated the principles of honor, were he to execute such a 
commission. It is farther advanced, that the art of performers 
obtained the dignity of a free Art at Athens, but that it was paid 
at Rome (Lipsii Exc. ad Tac. Ann. I. 77.)* But, in the first 
place, it is not true that the performers were not paid at Athens, 
as may be learnt from many passages of the Greek orators, and 
which has also been lately proved by a distinguished scholar.' 
And when, at the present day, is a theatre most distinguished ? 
when it is supported by the government, or when the per- 
formers are obliged to maintain themselves i But — say the de- 
fenders of the above-mentioned fabe assertion — the performers 
enjoyed not so much as the right of Roman citizens. This 
circumstance is still more insignificant ; for just at the better 
period of the Roman republic, when this was the case, the con- 
dition of a performer was far more esteemed than afterwards. 
At that, period, the right of a citizen was of a peculiar nature. 



^ Boeckh*s Staatshausbahung der Atiiener. T, p. 48Q. 
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which will by na meaiA admit of a Comparison with our times; 
this right was then a national prerogative of birthy the imporf--' 
anceof which proceeded from the peculiar circum^ances at* 
tending the developement of all the political relations at Rome^' 
and some of the most respected persons lived in this town, who 
yet were not citizens. With regard td those passages which 
intimate a kind of contempt, they will, on a closer examination,- 
be found to be directed either against the mimics and buffoons, 
or against the performers of Comedy, who, certainly, had less 
attention from the grave offspring of Romulus, just as the wri-' 
ters of comedies were less noted than those of tragedies ; or ebe 
relating to the later degeneracy of this art, (as some of the inti- 
mations of Seneca and Dion Cassius) at which we shall the lesil 
wonder^ if we consider^ that in Greece also, after the theatce 
had lost its moral dignity, it became the object of bitter re- 
proach and visible contempt, (Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes 
and Aristoxenus already complain in severe terms of this cor-' 
ruption. See Gillies' History of Greece, V. III.; also Libanius 
in Aristidem, Gellius XX. 4.) which will be the case in every 
country and in every age ; or delivered by christian writers, 
whose insinuations will not make the least impression on those 
who kno^v that aH the fine arts of the heathens, and particularly 
their theatrical performances, were objects of scandal and abo- 
mination with these writers.' 

When, on the other hand, we refer to Cicero, (pro Rosci 
Com. c. 6 ; pro Arch. P. c. 8 ; pro Sext. c. 36 ; Epp. ad Fam: 
VII. l.)J Horace, (Epp. II. 1.) Seneca, and Quintilian, (see 
the passages cited on the subject of the abilities of performers) 



' Nicbuhr's Rceroische Geschichte, and Beaufort's Amiquitfis dd 
Rome. 

^ August, de Civ. P. U. 11—13. He also inveighs against Aristotle^ 
concerning the tendency of tragic performances to purify the passions. 
Confess. L. III. 8. Cyprian, Epp. II. 2. Laciant. Inst. VI. 10. Basilius de 
Legend. Gent. Libris, c. 17. Salvian de Prov. Dei, L. VI. p. 150 : *< Specta- 
cufa sunt opera Diaboli." Vide Voss. Inst. p. II. c. 39 ; Millesius ad Cy- 
rillum^ ed. Oxon. p. 280; Schwarz de Certom. Poet. p. 90. The assertion 
of learned men, that it is to this violent hatred of the Fathers and of the 
ecclesiastic order in general against the theatrical exhibitions of the 
Romans, that we must attribute the loss of their tragedies, is very pro- 
bable. 

3 What Cicero says of Roscius, (pro Quint, c. 25.) »* Quum artifer 
ejusniodi sit, ut solus dignus videatur qui spectetur in sceoa ; turn vir 
ejusmodi est, ut solus dignus videatur qui eo non accedat'' — learned in- 
terpjeters have rightly-jreferxed to the circumstonce, that Rosciu^ was 
likewise a comedian, and have applied the reproof to this character, (de 
Orat. II. 59; Dioraed. lib. HI. p. 486.) 
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we meet i^th expressions of the. highest esteem, particularly 
respecting iBsopus and Roscius^ not only declared in writings 
but also bestowed before the Roman people. '^ Ita dignissi- 
mus," says Cicero of Roscius^ '^ est sceua propter artificium, ut 
dignissimus sit curia propter abstineutiam — Euhdem tu honoris 
tdusM appdlabas, et vif-utn primarium es^ dicebas/^ Of iBso- 
pus : '' Summus artifex, 'et mehercule semper partium in re«- 
publica optimarum." These are the words of the most illus^ 
trious statesman of his age, most jealous to preserve his public 
dignity, and always mindful of immortalising his glory. If we, 
in addition to these judgments, add the circumstance, that the 
same statesman, with others of his tinle, cultivated the oratorif- 
caL art in the schools of celebrated performers, and likewise the 
oare With which Roman authors have rendered immortal the 
names of distinguished actors, so that those of Roscius and 
JEsopus will still be recorded when Talma and Garrick' are 
forgotten, we may, without exaggeration, pronounce, that tragic 
performers, at that period when the tragic art preserved its dig»- 
nity, enjoyed higher regards at Rome than in any country of 
modem times. 

After these remarks, the following questions^ ^' What interest 
did the Roman people take in the theatre i how did the Ro- 
man theatre contribute to the cultivation of taste and manners ? 
in a word, how far did the Roman theatre obtain a character 
of nationality ? cannot but be very interesting ; and the more so, 
as, on the one hand, some distinguished critics have asserted, 
that in consequence of the Fescennine and Attellanean farces, 
liod the cruel plays of the gladiators, the Roman people had 
lost all taste for dramatic performances, which were only re- 
lished by the higher orders ; and, on the other, some scholars 
have insinuated, that the Roman tragedy, transplanted from 
Greece into Italy, without any connexion with Roman history, 
life, and political interest, could not possibly become national ; 
whilst at Athens, the theatre had been, not merely a phenome- 
non in the range of the fine arts, but also a true national Insti- 
tution. The clearing up of this question will at once pave 
the way to some observations on the second epoch of Roman 
Iragedy, always tracing, as in the above discussion, our asser- 
•tioDS to historical testimonies. 
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443. xoux uwapvouftMi to ft^] sc. to ft^ ScS^ttxtvai. After verbs 
of denying, the oegative is joined to the verb denying the fact^ 
which negative cannot be translated in Rnglish. 

45 ] • 4 ^uvoixo; . . . J/xi)] J ustice is ascribed to Jupiter as his 
assessor in 

OB. C. V. 1382. J/x)} ^vnigog Zijvo^ apxottoig vi^i^Ois* 
and in 

Pind. Olymp. viii. 28. a-oorupoi Jio^ SsvUv xapsipos Bifus* 
454. iyqarta xao-^oX^ iiSav vo/xijxa] The unwritten and im* 
mutable laws of God, — those principles of right and wrong 
which are not invented by men, and inscribed on waxen 
tablets, but which are eternally written on the fleshy tablets of 
ihe human heart. 

CE. R, 863. fT pMi ^uyen) fipom fMiiga 

ray afo'evToy dyviluv Xoycov 
e^fioy Ts Tayrcoy, coy yoftoi Tpoxciyrai 
64^/ToSs^y oigavloiv 
h* aliiga TtKveodivrtSf £v "OXu/tvo; 
iFUTvip fjLovoi, ouSs yiy 
tyara ^vtrig uvipeov 
rrixrey, ouSe fiuv tots 
XaSa xaT0exoifta(rsi. 
Cic. pro Milone §. iii. Est enim haec, Judices, non scripta, sed 
nata lex ; quam non didicimus, accepimus, legiuius ; verum ex 
naturl^ ipsa arripuimus, hausimus, expressinius : ad quaui non 
docti, sed facti ; non instituti, sed imbuti sumus. 
See Demosth. irsp) OTs^ayou, §. 83. 
458. hyeo oux] These two words form an iambus, 
461. fl ii rou Xfoyou] Csesar, act iii. sc. 1. 

Cas. Why he that cuts off twenty years of life, 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 
Brut, Grant that, and then is death a benefit. 
463. oo-Ti^ yotp • . . ] The same sentiment occurs in many 
writers, and is indeed the language of complaint under afflic- 
tion. 

Soph. Electr. 820. 9r^o^ rettrrUf xaiyerco rig, tl fiagivsrotif 

Toov iviov ovTcov oog X^S^^ t^^^y ^^ i^'^oi, 
Xumj S' 8av C«' rou fiiov S* oiie)$ ir66o$» 
Soph. ap. Stob. Serm. 120. 6amv apurr^v loriy, ^ ([^y aixleog. 
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Prom. V. 749. lo says, xpsTco-ov yotp siVa^raf iuvslv 

*H roig iiswroLi ht^^g^S ica^^uv xukms. 
Sallust* Catil. §.51. Caesar is made to say — in luctu atque 
miseriis mortem aerumnarum requiem non cruciatum esse. 
St. Paul gives a much higher motive for his desire to die— 
ijxot jxgy 5pv Xpi^'Tog, xa) ri iotveiv xegiog eirrl. 
Memoriter Jaudo. 

466. aXX' av, tl . • . xelvoig av rjkyovy] Here the first otv seems 
to be redundant^ unless it communicates additional condition- 
ality as connected with the dependent sentence — el tov If Ij*^^ . . . 
The repetition of this particle, with the optative mood especial- 
ly, is very common ; sometimes, as here, with the indicative, and 
also with the infinitive. 

467. oAamov ^vg;^of4ijv] This reading is adopted by Brunck 
from Pierson. ad Maerid. p. 1 76. though it leaves an anapaest 
in the 5th place. Some Mss. and the Aldine edition have 
i}yff;^ojtt>)v, which, with TJ9'^o[jt,riv, Porson calls ' portenta:' Suppl. 
ad Praef. xvii. Other Mss. have i(r;^ojxi}v, which Porson would 
have considered to be right, unless £ustath. ad II. £. p. 529, 
18=400,52. had given die true reading l(r;^oft)}y. 

470. (Tp^eSov Ti] This phrase seems to be used in order to soften 
the acerbity of the subsequent remark. So Electr. Soph. 609* 
El yoLf isk^\}xoL ToovSg rm Spyoov '!Spi$, 
c^eiov TI T^v (TJjy ov xaron^'^vco ^uciy. 
'471* Si}Xoi] Sc. Ifturo. The active is here put for the middle, 
an in Hec. 911. fAoXv^ev S* ivo xa) ^apafroioov twrtSiv xaTa,iral(ra$ 
[sc. kaxiTov] ifivhg Iv iaXoL^otg txeno. 
Phoen. 'O 8* ^SovJ iov$. 

Orest. 288. xa) vvv avaxaXtmr cS xutrlywjfrov xapa, 
472. sTxeiv V oux] The conduct of Antigone corresponds with 
the advice given to ^neas by the Sibyl. £n. vi. 95. 
Tu ne cede malis : sed contra audentior ito, 
Quam tua te fortuna sinet. 
So Hor. Od. ii. 10. Rebus angustis animosus atque 

Fortis appare. 
486. aXX' s7t iiBX^yis] '' But whether she be the daughter 
of my sister, or of a woman more nearly related to me than 
Hercian Jove, who is every thing to us." Jupiter called Her- 
cius, from ^pxog — because he presided over family connections. 

493. f iXffi S* h $ujtfo^] And the mind of those who contrive in 
secret any thing wrong is wont to be first [i. e. before any thing 
else] detected as traitorous. 

So Menand. 'O (ruvicropcov aur^ ti, xav J ipaauraTog, 

'H frvvefT^s etuTov hiXoTotrov tlvon woiei. 
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and Ov. Met. ii. 447. 

Heu quam difficile est crimen non prodere vultu. 

505, yXSi<T(Ta)f lyxAs/troi] Shut their mouths. But here yy^tr" 
cav is properly used wiih eyxXsiVoi, for the complete sentence 
would be, ei jx^ ^6^0$ xAsiVoi yXm'a'oiv iv (TTOjptaT*. 

509- u7riAXoua-<] This word is explained by the SchoL to mean 
cvyxXelovo'i. 

514. TTfio^ ouv] Reiske interprets this passage : Why then do 
you pay to him (Folynices) an impious honor, contrary to the 
laws. 

519* Tovg vofMug Trou^] Itrorift/a yig ev "^iSou, xa) ?f40ioi SLvetrng. 

Lucian. Dial. Mort. 

520. 6 xf>i](rro^] Sc. icoiii, which word is in the preceding line. 

526. xa) ft^v] This passage has exercised the ingenuity of 
critics ; but if the comma be taken away after xmip^ and a colon 
placed at eijSojxIvi], there will be no difficulty, or objection of 
consequence. The introduction of a fresli person on the stage 
by means of x(ii fi^v or oBe, or both, is frequently done without 
a verb, as Hipp. 170. 

aA\' ^6 T^o^G^ yepaioi Trgo 6ugcov 

TYjvh xofii^ov(r' i^oo fji,iKatpoov, 
and in writing this, it is not improbable to suppose that Eu- 
ripides had this passage of the Antigone in his mind ; so thinks 
Prof. Monk. 

527. ^iAaSsX^a . . .Saxgu*] Tears of affection for her brother. 
532. /x* IfgVivff^] In the Electra of Soph. v. 784. Clytaem- 

nestra, without employing the metaphor of the snake, uses the . 
word ixTFlveo : 

^uvotxog ^y ju>oi, roufji^ov kxvivov(r' as) 
^vx,^; oixpctTOV alfut, 

537. ^VfjLfji^sTlirxa) xa) ^spoo Ttis ahiag] This genitive is govern- 
ed either of ^ufipLeTia-xeo or of fJLspog understood after ^ipoo. The 
government is the contrary to that in Prom. v. 331. 

^ayrcoy ]xgra(r;^6^v xa) reroXiirixcog ept^ol, 
because vavrcov naturally depends on the verb to which it is 
nearest in position. But to both passages the rule laid down by 
Person, Med. 734., is applicable : " When two verbs govern- 
ing different cases are equally referred to the same noun^ the 
Greeks, to avoid the unpleasant repetition of the proper noun 
or pronoun, place it only once in the case required by one of 
the verb?, and omit the government required by the other." 

538. Eu<rn Tovri y tj 8/x)j o-'] eioD here governs two accusatives : 
«»..to5t« and eaa (re, separately, are proper — why not conjointiv ? 
J?. P. Phodtt. 300. 
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Soph. Trach. 49* ftoWoi [Ji,ev <r eyeo 

XfltreiSov ^Si} vavlixqtJT 6S6piLOtTet 
TJjv 'HpaKXeiov e^ohv yoco|X6vi]y. 

546. a iJi^rj^iiyeg voiou . (reuuTYig] Verbs of touching govern a 
genitive case ; therefore we should have regularly expected Sjf, 
though it probably would have violated the laws of metre^ as 
ft^$' a are so intimately connected that they may be considered 
as almost forming one word. There are two ways of explain- 
ing the government of a : (1) either by attraction to roLura the 
ace. understood after ttoiou ; or (2) by recollecting that verbs 
which govern a genitive or dative regularly, take after them an 
ace. of a neuter adjective. Of the former construction, where 
the relative takes its case by attraction from its antecedent, 
instances occur in almost every page of Greek. Of the latter, 
see Hec. 50. 



ea-TM. 



Tiyy^ava) generally governs a genitive; here we have Stroynef, 
though o<rowF6p would have equally suited the metre. 
547* oig)ti(rco ivvjO'xova'' ly(u] 

'AgKovfAsv ^jEtsi^ ol 7rpoiv{i(rxovTi$ ciiev. Ale. 393. 

552. oAXa vtjv] aXAa when not placed at the head of a sen- 
tence, and sometimes when it is, denotes saltern. 

Hec. 391- Tjttsi; 81 ft' aXXa, iuyarqi cruft^ovguo-aTe. 

and Soph. Electr* 412. ^Sl tso) varp^oiy ^vyyeveaii y «XXa vuv. 

See Hoog. part. p. 24. 

565. ^vv xaxolg . . . xstxa] The tragic writers repeated xaxos, 
SeiXato^, and other terms expressive of distress, in order to in- 
crease the pathos or effect. 

CE. R. 248. xaxov xaxooi viv ctfi/^gov ixTpl^foii fiiov. 
Aj. 866. vovos f^ivoo TTOvov ^ipu, 

Hec. 204. (Txti/xvov yap [u oipniphrrav, 

ftoVp^ov, SffiAa/a, ieiXaluv 

ei(ro\|/ei x^^P^S etmpifourrav 

trag &xo. 

566. t/ yoip fji,ivT^ ftoi T^trS* areg fiiia^ifiov ;] What is life worth. 
/3Mo<rifAoy is expressed^ Hec. 167 •> by ^iosayaa-rog h ^au. 

Hon Od. ii« 17. Ah ! te meas si partem animas rapit 

Maturior vis, cur moror altera. 
Nee earns aeque, nee superstes 
Integer i 

Ay 393* Tecmessa says, rl y&p 8ii ?jv jxi <ro5 TgJvijjcoVof ; 
See above 548. . 

568. xTffysT^ yt/fif eia] The plurals of neuter nouns dtooliiig 
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abstract ideas, are frequently used in the tragic writers as de-* 

signating individual persons, vufi^elci here means ' the bride/ 
Hipp. 11. * IvitoXmo^y ayvov Ilniioos 'TFOiiSeviMLTa, 
Orest. 1051. xu) jxv^jxa Se^aiS* ev, xeSgou Te)(yoL<rfjt.0LTa, 

See Person's note on this last line for further instances. 

576. hehyfx^ev] SsSoyfteva here and v. 677* is put for the 9i»- 

gular, as ^vyyvaxrroi in the Med. 701. 

^uyyvm(TTOL fih yap ifv (ts XuirfiTcJai, yivai* 

and ao-i^aa, Hipp. 269. 

oiarriiiot 8* ^^jxiv, ijrif larjv ^ vdcog. 

So Virg. ^n. i.667. 

Frater ut £neas pelago tuus omnia circuui 

Littora jactetur, odiis Junonis iniquse, 

Nota tibi. 
For more instances see Herod, i. 91. Thuc. i. 125. iii. 88. 
Herod, iii. 109. ix. 2. Philoct. 524. Hec. 1230. 

579. aveijxeva^] ''And after this, or^ from this time these wo- 
men ought not to be at large,'^ or '' after this time these damsels 
ought to be women (and not allowed to come forth in public) 
and not (jxi^Ss) left to their own discretion. The Schol. explains 
avihfuivag by /xi^S* iKvjiiqet^ xa) aisoXiXv^ifoLi oiKkx Sff(rft/ou^, 

So Clytsemnestra accuses her daughter Electra of being ayeijxevij. 
Electr. Soph. 516. aveifiivyi fih, oog ioixas, ai (TTpi^si, 

580. Stolv TreXus . . . rod /3/ou] We should more regularly ex- 
pect ipeXas too filw : but the genitive is here used in the sense 
of with respect to — ftiXus [fFspi] xoD j8/ou. Thus also eyybs, 
TrgoaireXat^sa'tuif IfXr^sXa^so'dai. Trach. 17. 

'7Fp)v T)j(r8s xo/rij5 eft^EXacri^vai vore. 
For the sentiment — Virg. ^n. viii. 556. 

propiusque pericio 
it timor. . 
So Quint. Curt. lib. 3. Caeterum ut solet fieri, cum ultimi 
discriminis tempus adventat, in solicitudinem versa iiducia est. 

582. xaxMv ayeva-ros] ayewrros^ taken in an active sense; 
verbal nouns in rog have frequently both an active and a passive 
signification — 

CE. C. 1521. aSixToj ^yr^rripos — without touching his guide, 

CE. R. 968. w^oLxxTTO^ iyx^^S — never touched a sword. . 

Cf. Ale. 174. Hec. 1125. Phoen. 218. 
The tasting of evils is a very common expression in the tragic 
writers. I'he Schol. on Hipp. 659. explains yeyevpt^Bvos by 
7r6Trsi§otiiivog ; but the phrase is perfectly intelligible without 
such interpretation. 
,- Hec. 375. o<TTis yap Qvx etcaii yevitrioLt xoLXoov. 

Here. t\ 13d6. *Arap ttovcov Stj f^u^coov syeva'ayt^viv. 
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Tracb^ 1 103. "AXKodv re iLoyieav jxupfcov sysvcrafiriv, 
^ 589* ipefio$ v^aXovl The gloom from the bottom of the sea, 
or gloom such as prevails at the bottom of the sea. 

590. xuXlvht fiv^(rod6V • . .] 

Continuo venti volvunt mare^ magnaque surgunt 
^quora. Mn, iii. 196. 

596. yeveav yivos] yevog, the particular generation ; yeveA^ the 
general stock : " nor does a particular generation alter the 
general stock .'^ 

£1. Soph. 142. hf olg civaKutrig lo-riv ou- 

611. TO r' iiTBiTx. . .] Much pains have been taken to explain 
TO eneiTOL in the isense of ^ ^he present/ as the context seems to 
require ; (the three times are more distinctly marked in Homer 
II. A. "0$ T ^Sij TO, T loVra tol t ko'c^fieifu icp6 t* loWa). Schaeffer 
explains the words by instans tempus^ the time which imme^ 
diately succeeds the present moment, and then it will not 
materially differ from the present. The preposition in inapneo'u 
governs tJ ivuTu.- to jxgXAov x.t. X. translate " the following 
will be sufficient, (will be found applicable to)." 

6 19* vfh wft]^' And it [sc. ivara Kov^ovmv epwreov] comes on 
the inexperienced, until he has brought his foot near the hot 
fire of affliction/' and then^ by experience of disappointment, he 
is no longer deceived by treacherous hope. 

620. Ix Tou] Daii. Heinsius observes in Lectionibus Theo- 
criteis, chap. 90, that, when the ancients quoted a proverb, the 
author of which was unknown, they premised their quotation 
by wg Xeyouo-iv ol co^oi, or co$ o-o^^ ehev : the same remark will 
apply to ex tou, sc. sx tivo; taov ^aXououy (ro^oovy because it is 
not known which of the ancient philosophers was the promul- 
gator of this * saw.' 

622. TO xaxoi^.,.] This notion, that Jupiter perverts the 
understandings in order to make them do wrong, is found in 
several parts of the Greek writings : 

In a passage attributed by some to £uripideSj 
"Orav hi lotlfuov oti^p) Troptrivrj xuota, 
roy vwv lj3Xa\|/e Tcpaorov, 
^sch. in a fragment preserved by Plutarch and Eusebius : 

ieog ftsv aWiav fvu jSporoi^, 
^ Or oaf KOLxSaroLi ioopi^ei iraft^r^Sijy d^Xj}. 
We may add the lines from Lycurgus against Leocrates : 
^'Otuv yup i§yri Saifi^vcov /SXawTj) tivA, 
tout' etUTO TrpwTOVf e^a^oupeiTon ^givcov 
TW vovv riv htKoVp el; 8g ri^ X*V* ''f *''" 
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The Latin adage, Quos Jupiter perdere vuU, prius demetitat^ is 
probably nothing more than a translation of the passage in Eu- 
ripides given above. See Heyne. 11. is. 1 16« 
623. ffftjxev] The Doric form for ehoti. 

631. (i^avrieov inripTipov] This is a proverbial expression, 
denoting the certainty of the information vi'hich they would 
receive; it would be clear, not veiled in obscurity like the 
communications of prophets. 

632. 3p» jxj^] fLfj can have no place here, because it was not 
likely that Haemon would be angry with his father, if he had 
Bot heard of the decree against his betrothed wife. Herman 
altered ft^ into fio) — fioi being taken in a redundant sense. But 
Hoogeveen says, that /xo} and co) are never redundant except 
when they convey some latent meaning, marking some authori- 
tative expression or some tender feeling ; neither of which 
applies here. Schaeffer reads ifi, reXeiav \|/^^oy . . . TYig fieWovvfi- 
fov] This genitive is connected with ^ri^ov, *' with respect to 
your future bride :'' supply ^rspf. 

Aj. 998. o^iloL yoip [wffg/] o-ou jSafi^ 
635. (Tog slfi^t] rm (ra tB\f}fji,oiTi virelxw, Schol. 
637. ot^itos"] The adverb is here used in the sense of the noun 
adjective, so in Hec* 719* 

TOLxeliev yap eS 
9r«rgayft6y* Iotiv, el ti tcovS* IotJv xuXoog — for xaXov. 
643. ei$ xa) rov ex^ipov] The same reason for having children 
is beautifully given by the Psalmist, Ps. cxxvii. 5. ''Like aar 
the arrows in the hands of the giant, even so are the young 
children. Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them ; 
they shall not be ashamed when they speak with their enemies 
in the gate." 

647. woAuv Si Toiciv I;^8g04<r*v yiXmv] To be ridiculed and 
laughed at by an enemy was considered the greatest disgrace 
that could befall a man. Medea, to avoid this ignominy, slew 
her children. See Med. 384, 405, 792. Megara in Here. F. 
285. says that the ridicule of a foe was worse than death 
itself: 

'Hpt^ag S* evei^ri Ssi iaveiv, ivYicxenf ^^ecJv, 
M^ 'prvp) xoiTa^uvievTagy l^ipoi(rtv yeXwv 
Aiiivrctgy ovfio) tou Soivslv fisil^ov xoixiv* 
And a fragm. of £urip. in Stob. Tit. xci. from the Cressa: 
Avvri fih arri vBpiirecreiv fltJtrj^pa Tivl' 
El 8* oSv yivoiTOy ^prj vegiO'TtfiXat xaXwg 
xpmTovTu, xoi) fiii 7r£<ri xingva'a'nv raiv 
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FeXwj yoiq iyipol^ yiverat t4 TOiaSs. 
658. Trpog TutJTa] Propterca, ^rgo^ touto*j, praeterea. 
672. uvag^las] Eteocles speaks in the same manner, S. 
Theb. 226. 

M^TTfipy yuvrj (roorripos, 
' 675. rpovots xotTa^^{}yvv(rt] The Schol. explains xuTu^^Yiyvygi 
by the words Ifai^vij^ woisT, *' This suddenly produces this 
routes of armies \" but xaTapp^ywci can scarcely bear this sig- 
nification : rpairag seems more probably to be the accusative of 
the result produced by the verb which governs it :—- *' breaks ^ 
whole armies and causes their flight.'' 

677. aftum'] a/xuvTsx and ^(TcrijTea, the plural for the singular,- 
see above v« 576. 

681. ^jxiv jtAev . . .] Similarly in the Phoen. 500. the chorus 
remarks : 

rerpufj^liei*, «XX* ovv fuvera /xoi SoxeTj Xiyeiv — 
which Valckenaer thinks was taken by Euripides from this place 
of Sophocles. — Qu. Was it worth stealing ? — This sagacious 
chorus^ at the end of Haemon's speech, discovers, in another 
distich, that both father and son had made wonderful speeches, 
686. OUT* av Suva/jtjujv, |x^t ] Mark the diflference between ovre 
and jx^Ts in this line : the first asserts a fact, I shall not be able; 
the second, with the optative mood, contains a prayer. Nor may 
1 learn. Grammarians say, ou negat simpliciter, fi^ vetat et 
prohibet. 

689. Aly«i TJ^, rj wgatro-fi tij] The repetition of the pronoun 
is not unusual. 

Orest. 12 i 6. fvkua-a-e 8', ?v ti$, vplv TsX&JTr^i^ ^ovog, 

ij ^vi/LfjLu^os Tig ij xot(riyvr^Tog votTgog 
kXioov eg olxovg fi^. 
So Trach. 945. Zo-t el rtg 8wo 

13 xa) TrXioug Tig tjliepag Xoy/^erai, 
[liraiog IctiV ou yap eai' ? y* augiov, 
TTph eZ iti^ Tig t^v vapov(rav r^^ipay, 
691. >^iyohg ToiouTOi^] In consequence of such reports as you 
will not be delighted to hear. This dative of the cause occurs 
above v. 39 1 . 

TOLig iralg aveiXalg, alg l;^iijw.acrfl>jv totc. 
Ill consequence of your threats with which 1 was then stormed. 

699. Xpwcr?^] Golden, splendid, XoifiTrgag wfp|3oAix^;. Schol. 

700. hrigx^Tm] Proceeds against you. 
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70S. tvxKeias Tfxvoi^ ay^Afia] ayaX^ idxXtla^ is a phrase 
•imilar to luxXe/a^ ffri^avos. 

Aj. 465. iv auTOs i(TX,9 Txi^avov eixXila$ yi^iyoof. 

andT Eurip. SuppK 315. 

voXei icupdv 0*01 (TTefavov ivx\elot$ ?ia^elv. 

704. ti tI 7rfo$ irat^cov irarpl ;] This member of the sentence 
is elliptical : What can be a greater glory to a father from his 
Bons, than their prosperity i rl ayaAjxa fielt^ov irarpi ^pos valiuv 
^ iratSoov taXXivTcov; and thus the Schol. explains it. ouSe 6 trar^f 

707. ob-ri; yap . . . oSroi] The instances are frequent in ^hich 
ojTif refers to a plural. Professor Monk Hipp. 78. has given 
many from a Ms. note of Professor Porson. 

Androm. 179. *A>X tU ft/av jS^^ovre^ tuvalav KCfFg^v, 

OTepyovinv, 00*71; f4ij xuxmg oixelv $e\ei. 
This Barnes calls an enallage of number — Sa-rig for oTrive; or 

Hec. 359* hren Iroo; iv iio^oroov w^m fgivetg 

Twp^oift' flfy, oa-Tig agyvpov (u civrjO'eTai^ 
Ear, Electr. 933. xaxelvovg (rruyai 

Tou; vai&ag oirri; toD /ttfy upcevog Trarpog 
oix (ivifia(rTat, r^; Se (ji^r^Tpog, h ^roXei. 
TibuUus has used this Grascism^ i. 6, 39* 

Tunc procul absitis^ quisquis colit arte capillos, 
Effluit effuse cui toga laxa sinu. 
Terent. in the prolog. Eun. 

Si quisquam est^ qui placere se studeat bonis 
Quam plurimis et minime multos laedere. 
In his poeta hie nomen profitetur suum. 
715. avToos ii vais] A similar illustration is found in Orest. 
698. 

xa) yav$ yag, etrroiiel^a, Trgo; /3/ay 7rol\ 
f)Sa\I/fy, ia-TVj 8* aidig, ^y XoXa wo8«. 
719* yvwfifi yag] Sophocles seems to have had in his mind 
the following passage of Hesiod : '^Epy, xa) 'HiJ^eg. 290. 
oStoj [Lev vuvagKTTOs, 0$ avTco irivroL V0Yi(rei 
^patTfTOiLSvog T« X ETrenu xa) eg reKog ijciy au,elvac, 
6(r9Aog av xotxetvog, 0$ eu giwoyn Tnflijra*. 
3; 8s xg ftijj' auTw yolij jx^t ofXXoy axousiy 
ey flujxw ^aXXijTflt* o? aux «%pijVoj ayijp. 
Cicero has imitated this, Orat. pro Cluentio, 31. 

f' Sapientissimum esse dicunt eum, cui quod opus sit ipsi 
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veniat in ttientem : proxime accedere ilium, qui alterius bene 
inventis obtemperet." 

Herod, vii. §. l6. "lo'ov SKelvo, e? fiatnX&J, nag" Ijxot xexptroHf ^po- 
vietv re eS, xa) too Ksyovri xp^^'^oi eieXsiv velQeaiui. 

7^2. giy o5v] ffI8* o5y [|x^ rotoiJTog Tri^vxe] This ellipse^ like ei 
Si jUri), eISs jbi^ ysy conveys the idea of a supposition opposed to one 
contained in the preceding sentence : Demosth. vsg) Trapwrrpea-, 
6 vfpeg vfMov ypi^as jx^ uyeiv ev tcS itoXiiLw frpos tov <l>/Xi7r9rov SifKol' 
ffi is fJL^f ioLvuTcp (i}f4iotl(r$aiy a^roXeoXe xa) D^parrM. Thuc. i. §. 28. 

So Matth. ix. 17. Luke x, 6. John. xiv. 2. 11. 

724. ci t\ . .a-i t ] The first trg refers to Creon ; the second 
to Haemon. 

73 1 . 6uo-e/3eiv ei; tou; isovsl The Greeks said indifferently eS 
c/jSeiy Tou^ 0sou;, and eucrejSeiv cl; rou^ dsou^. Valckenaer. Phoen. 
I SSI. and Porson. Phoen. 1S40. 

7S4. yjfuv a '/tts XP^^ Observe the change from 1st pers. 
plur. to Ist person sing, which is not uncommon : below 1 194. 
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Part H. — ^Concluded from No. LXIIL'] 

The subject of Chap. xiii. "The Death of the Body," gives 
rise to the question, whether it is the body alone, or the whole 
mtin which dies ; in other words, whether the soul sleeps during 
the interval between death and resurrection, or exists in a state 
of consciousness. We are sorry that we are not able to extract 
the whole of the able and highly interesting discussion in which 
Milton advocates the doctrine of the sleep of the soul^ and ce- 
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plies to the arguments drawn from Scripture against it; part of 
it, however, ^e must transcribe, for the sake of the classical 
allusions, and the biblical criticism there contained. 

Locus secandas est Eccl. xii. 9,8ptritu redeunte ad Deum^ quidederat 
ilium. Atqui ne hinc quidem quoa volunt evincitur; ad Deum enitfk 
redire, late admodum neccsse est accipi ; quandoquidem improbi non 
ad Deum, sed a Deo in morte procal abscedunt : et supra dixerat/ 
cap. ill. 12. horum unumquodque ire eundem locum : et omnium prorsus 
animalium spiritum dicitur Dens et dedisse et ad se recipere, dum cor- 
pus ad pulverem revertitur. Job. xxxiv. 14, 15. si — ipiritum ejus et 
animam ejus ad se recipereiy exspiraret omnis caro simuly et hmno in pulve-- 
rem reverteretur, Psal. civ. 29, SO. idem. Quanto rectias Euripides 
vcl insciens hunc locum iiiterpretatus est in Supplicibus i^ 

oviy txeurrov ng to (tw/uc af ixito 
lyTctDd* &7rnK9t, vnvfJM |u.(V ^go; alQifa, 
ri erwfxa i* it; y^v ■ — 

boc est, soluta pars quaeqne in sua redit principia, in sua elementa : 
quod etiam ab Ezechiele confirmatur, cap. xxxvii. 9. a quatuor ventis 
adveni O spirilus ; certe igitur spiritus bominis illuc abieraf, unde est 
reversus. Hinc puto Matt. xxiv. 31 . congregabunt electos ejus a quatuor 
veit/ifj;^ quidni tarn spiritus electonim, quam minutissimos corporum 
pulvisculos, in diversas nonnunquam regiones longissime diiflatos? 
Idem censendum de 1 Reg. xvii. 21. revertatur quaso anima pueri, 
Quamquam et iste modus loqnendi vulgaris ad omnem animae defec- 
tionem adhiberi solet : Judic. xv. 19. rediit spiritus ejus et vixit. 1 
Sam. XXX. 12. idem. Nam certe mortuis omnem vitae existentiam adi» 
munt multa scripturae loca, quorum aliquot modo protulimus : sed aper- 
tissime buic objection! satisfaciunt qu£ supra de interitu spiritus attuli- 
mus. pp. 198—9. -^ 

Quartus locus est Pbilipp. i. 23. cupiens dissolvi et cum Chrisio esse, 
Ut taceam incertam et variam verbi ^yaxDerat versionero, quod nihil 
minus quam dissolvi significat, respondeo, tametsi Paulus summam 
statim adipisci perfectionem et gloriam, veluti ultimum suum finem, 
cupicbat, quod et omnes pro se cupiunt, non continup demonstrari 
cujusque animam elapsam corpore, vel coelo vel inferno sine mora re- 
cipi: esse enim cum Christo cupicbat nempe in adventu ejus,, quern 
omnes fideles quam primum adfore et cupiebant et expectabant : sic 
navigaturus cupit solvere et esse in portu, itineris interjecti mentionem 
vix facit. Quod si tempus nullum sine motu, unde qui apud beroas 
dormire dicebantur, momentum quo somnum inierunt memento quo 
excitati sunt connectebant, intermedium omne eximenteir, Arist. Pbys. 
I. iv. c. 11. quanto magis illis qui mortui sunt, quicquid intercedit tem- 
poris perit : unde mori et esse cum Christo eodem fieri momento sen- 
tietur. Quando autem erit ut tandem simus cum Christo, Cbristus 
ipse disertissime docet, Joan. xiv. 3, quum profecius fuero etparavero 
vobis locum, rursum veniam et assttmam vos ad meipsum : ut ubi ero ego et 
vos sitis, pp. 199, 200. 

Septimus locus est Luc» xxiii. 43. tam dixit ei Jesus, Amen dico tibi, 
hodie mecum eris in paradiso. Multos variis de causis exercuitbic loeiis, 
usque eo ut interpunctionem etiam tollere non dubitarint '^ ut si sic 
scriptum esset, dico tibi hodie, id est, etiamsi hodie miserrimus et con- 
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temptissimns Tidear esse omnibus, tibi famen dico, atqne confirfflo, fore 
te mecum in paradiso ; id est, in loco aliquo amoeno (nam paradisus 
proprie coelam non est) sivo statu oum animae turn corporis spirituali : 
quemadmodom caeteri, Matt, xxvii. 62, 53. in illo enim terrse motu, 
eodem die, non tridao post, ot vulgo creditur, monumenta aperta sunt, 
mortui sorrexerunt, et egressi sunt, v. 62. xa) iSt\96irig, egressi cumessent^ 
post resurrectionem demum Cbristi introierunt in sanctam urbem: 
cam ejusmodi enim interpunctione veteres Grseci ista legebant Erasmo 
teste : et Syrus plane sic ; et egressi sutit, et post resurrectionem ejus tit- 
gressi sunt &c. Status ille resurgentium sanctorum cum animae turn 
corporis spiritualis, non iromerito quidem Paradisus dici potuit,Jn quo 
bonum ilium latronem cseteris Sanctis fuisse aggregatum sine noxa 
eqoidem existimem : nee hodie stricte sumi necesse est, sed tempus 
breve modo intelligi, nt 2 Sam. xvi. 3. Heb. iii. 7. Utcunque haec 
sint, ob nnum diflicillimum et non satis intellectum locum tot darissima 
testimonia repudiari non debent. pp. 200 — 1. 

We must again pass over several chapters^ contenting our- 
selves with pointing the attention of our readers to an excursus 
in Chap. xiv. p. 207 — 212, on the union of the divine and hu- 
man natures in Christ ; an able vindication of the doctrin^ of 
universal redemption, Chap. xvi. 226 — 229 ; and the remarks 
on justification by faith, and on final perseverance. Chap. xxii. 
271—274, and Chap. xxv. p. 288—293, both which subjects 
are Ueated with that discrimination, good sense^ and regard to 
the general tenor of Scripture rather than of disconnected texts, 
which usually characterise the treatise. From the first-men- 
tioned of these disquisitions alone we quote a few sentences : 

Tantum itaque mysterium cum sit, vel hinc imprimis monemur ne 
quid de eo temere, ne quid audacter, philosophicis nixi nugis, affirmc- 
mus ; ne quid de nostro adjiciamus, ne quid ex ipsa scriptura profera- 
mus quod infirmari facile possit, evidentissimis quibnsque locis, paucio- 
ribus licet, content]. Haec si audiamus, et in veritate sola, missis 
metaphysicorum commentis, acquiescere velimus, quot disputationibns 
prolixis et portentorum plenis finem imponemus ; quot hsresium mate- 
riam occasionemque amputabimus; quot immensa volumina theolo- 
gastrorum ex Dei templo velut inquinamenta ac rudera ejiciemus ! 
Christiana fide, quae quidem ad salutem nobis necessaria proponilur, 
nihil planius, nihil rationi congruentius profecto esset, nihil yel ad in- 
fimi cujusque captum accommodatius, si in divinis rebus divinas dun- 
taxat auctoritates adhibere, et intra sacros libros continere sese reform 
mati etiam doctores adbuc satis didicissent. Nam quae necessaria sunt, 
nullis perplexa controversiis, facile perciperemus ; quse mysteria sunt, 
mysteria esse intemerata pateremur, ut ultra quam fas est investigare 
Tereremur. pp. 207 — 8. 

And again : 

** Res quidem uti sic se babeat, satis sibi constat ; modus 
ignoratur, et ignorari certe praestat quod Deus ignoratum vult,. 
— Quanto satius igitur est scire hoc tantum, mediatorem nos- 
trum Dei Filium carnem esse factum, Deum atque hominem et 
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dici et esse ; quo autem modo, quoniaoi Deus id non ostendit^ 
desinere argutari, et sapienter potius nescire." 

We cite these passages to show that Milton was diametric 
cally opposed to those religionists who deny the existence of 
mysteries in Christian theology ; a class with whom, neverthe- 
less, attempts will probably be made to confomid him. Chap, 
xxvii. *' Of the Gospel, and of Christian Liberty ;" treats chiefly 
of the abolition of the law of works, and the substitution of the 
law of love ; a favorite tenet with Milton, and which is here 
powerfully advocated. Chap, xxviii. " On the Outward Seal- 
ing of the Covenant of Grace," contains, amongst other particu- 
lars, a defence of infant baptism. The following from the same 
chapter, on the Romish mass, is remarkable for its force, and 
brevity, (qualities in which Milton excelled), and concludes 
with a striking sentence. 

Missa papistica a coena Dominica longe discrepat. Imo. Ilaep insti- 
lata est a Domino, ilia a pontifice. 2do. HaeC in merooriam Christi 
seniel, idque a semetipso unico sacerdote oblati, Heb. vii. 24, 25, 27. et 
ix. 16^ 26, 26. et x. 10, J2, 14 ; at missa est oblatio ipsa quoUdie, idqne 
a sacrificulis iDnnmeris facta. 3tio. Christas se non in sacra coeoa, 
sed in cruce obtulit ; in missa Christus qaotidie a sacerdote sacrifica- 
tur. 4to. Id ccena Dominica adfait ipsum corpus Domini vivi factom 
4BX Maria virgine ; in missa creari repente ex pane fingitur a sacrificulo 
quatnor verbornm demurmuratione, hoe est eorpui meum^ et creatam 
statim frangi. 5to. Id sacra coena vera substantia panis et vini, sicat 
et nomen, post consecrationem manet ; in missa, si credimus, externa 
tailtum species manet, nova utriusque metamorphosi in corpus Domini 
cottficta. 6to. Id sacra coena, Christi mandato, e pooulo bibemnt 
omnes; in missa poculnm negatur laicis. Missa deniqae sanctam 
Christi corpus perpessionibus ac mtseriis omnibus perfunctum asuramo 
exaltationis gradu, a dextra Dei Patris ad statnm humiliationis muUo 
quam antea miseriorem atque indigniorem in terras retrabit, rursai 
n-angendum, comminuendum, commolendum etiam brutorum morsibut 
«xponit ; per omnes denlque viscerum meatus ac foeditates excoctuiOi 
quod dictu horrendum est, in latrinam extrudit. pp. 329 — 30. 

The remainder of the first book is chiefly occupied with the 
subject of the visible church, its ministry, and its discipline. 
Here the system of Independency is developed, briefly indeedf 
but completely, perspicuously, and explicitly. The most re- 
markable passages are the attack in p. 335 on the Romish claims 
of primacy ; p. 339> on tithes ; and Chap. xxx. " On the Holy 
Scripture,^' which contains some curious matter. The conclud- 
ing chapter of this book, '* On perfect Glorification,'* includii^ 
the subjects of the resurrection, the general conflagration, the 
final judgment, and the future state, though consisting of little 
more than a set of plain propositions, followed by an accumu* 
lation of Scripture texts, is full of interest, from its coufiesjoo 
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with many of the principal subjects of his epic poem. We look 
on it, as we should on the quarry out of which some immortal 
work of art had been shapeu. 

We have already, perhaps, exceeded our bounds, and there-* 
fore must abstain from any thing like an analysis of the second 
book, or even a recapitulation of its subjects. The discussions 
it contains are as follows : on works of supererogation, p. S91 ; 
on the question, whether a promise of secrecy, 8cc. extorted by 
a robber, is to be observed, p. 430 ; on the true meaning of 
the word blasphemy, p. 441 ; on the question, whether the in- 
stitution of the Sabbath is to be considered as still in force, p# 
44'9 ; on the true definition of falsehood, p. 493 ; on the law-> 
fulness of usury, p. 507; on religious liberty, p^ 59,8 ; and on the 
question, whether obedience is due to the commands of a tyrant 
in matters contrary to justice, p. 530. 

, We shall conclude our account of this work, by quoting a few 
of the more remarkable sentences. ^ 

*^ Dicta est autem (arbor) sciential boni et mali ab eventu ; 
post earn enim degustatam, non malum tantummodo scimus^ 
sed ne bonum quidem nisi per malum. Quis enim fere^irtutis 
usus, quae lux est, nisi in malo V* p. I6l. 
' The following is perhaps the only instance, in the present 
work, of an allusion to the circumstances of the times. The 
ministers alluded to were of the presbyterian establisfament. 

*' Tales permulti hodie de grege in gregem per causas 
fere levissimas toties desultant atque fugitant, non tarn luporum 
metu, quam ipsimet lupi, quoties opimioris praeda ministerii 
aliunde ostentatur ; et contra atque pastores facere solent, non 
gregi suo, sed ipsi sibi laetiora subinde pascua sectantur. 

'^ Dices, ' Unde ergo vivemus V Undenam vivetis i unde 
prophetae oiim atque apostoli, facultatibus propriis, artificio ali- 
quo aut honesto studio, prophetarum exempio, qui nee ligna 
caedendi, nee domum ipsi suam fabricandi rudes erant, 2 Reg. 
vi. 2. exempio Christi,^ qui et ipse faber fuit, Marc, vi, 3. Pauli^ 
Act. xviii. 3, 4. qui cum in optimis esset artibus ac disciplinis 
proprio sumptu educatus, non tamen ex evangelio reficiendas 
esse impensas educationis suaa, ut ministri solent hodierni, cla- 
mitabat."' p. 359. 



' Thusinthe '^Likeliest Means to remove Hirelingsfrom the Church," 
Symmons's ed. of Milton's Prose works, iii. p. 355. *' They pretend that 
their education, either at school or university, hath been very charge* 
able, and therefore ought to be repaired in future by a plentiful main- 
tenance/' And elsewhere. 
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The following is importaut, as indicating Milton's real opinioit 
on a subject on which it has been commonly misrepresented. 

'* Cujusque est fidelium se ecclesiae recte instituta, si fieri 
potest, aggregare." p. 336. 

^'Defendenda religio est a magistratibus, non cogenda/' p. 
528. 

'^ In rebus licitis etiam tjrannis parere, vel potius tempori 
cedere, pacis publicae et incolumitatis etiam propriae causa^ 
sapientis esse baud inficias ierim." p. 531. 

We may add one or two of his references to the classics. Of 
those who maintain the doctrine of reprobation he says, p. 55, 

'^ Accusant revera Deum, tametsi id vehementer negaot ; et 
ab Homero etiam ethnico egregie redarguuntur, Odyss. I. 7* 

AuToov yap <r^erepjji(nv arao'iaKljia'iv oAovro, 
Et rursus, inducta Jovis persona, Lib. 1. 32. 
"^fl vinoi, oTov S^ w isoh^ jSporot airioivrai ! 
e^ ^jxecov yap ^atri %k% IjXjxgVder ol Se xal auro) 
O'^^o'iv aT«a"flfltX/ijo-iy, vnep [i^opov, &Kyi ^oyo'iv." 

Ou the equity of visiting the sins of the fathers on the chil- 
dren, p« 183. 

^' In piaculis vindicandis eadem divinae justitiae ratio nee ignota 
aliis gentibus, nee iniqua unquam visa est. Sic Thucyd. Lib. 
i. px/. a^o Tourou hayelg Ka) aXir^pioi rris deou Ixsivol re IxaXouvro, 
x«l TO yivog TO aw Ixe/vcov. Et Virgil. -Sineid. Lib. i. 39. 

.—— Pallasne exurere classem 

Argiv&m^ atque ipsos potuit submergere ponto, 

Unius ob noxam i 

Idem permultis aliis Ethnicorum testimoniis atque exemplis 
facile demonstratu est." 

Again, p. 184. 

^' In utroque genere peccati, tarn communi quam proprio, 
haec duo sunt ; — concupiscentia mala seu male faciendi libido, 
et malefactum ipsum. Jacob, i. 14^15. XJnusquisquetentatur 
dum a propria cupiditate abstrahitur et inescatur : deindecupi- 
ditas posteaquam concepit parit peccatum. Nee inscite sane 
poeta ille hoc idem expressit: [Ov. Fast. iii. 21.] 

Mars videt banc, visamque cupit^ potiturque cupita." 

Of the ancient fathers, nine are either cited or referred to ; of 
modern divines, seventeen. 

With regard to the translation^ we think we are fully author- 
ised in saying that it is elaborately and minutely correct^ to a 
degree which few translators consider it necessary to attain ; 
that its style is clear ; and that, although the desire of preserving 
as much as possible the order of the original sentence, (which is 
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generally the best), has led to the frequent use of periphrases, 
nothing has been added to the sense of the original. How far 
it has preserved the force or the ease of the original, is another 
question, and one which we leave our readers to determine. As 
a specimen, we give part of one of our former extracts on the 
sleep of the soul. 

l*be fourth text is Philipp. i. 23. having a desire to depart (cupiens 
dissolvi, having a desire for dissolution) and to be with Christ. But, to say 
nothing of the uncertain and disputed sense of the word ^va^Do-ai, which 
signifies anything rather than dissolution, it may be answered, that 
although Paul desired to obtain immediate possession of heavenly per- 
fection and glory, in like manner as every one is desirous of attaining 
a soon as possible to that, whatever it may be, which he regards as the 
liltifflate object of his being, it by no means follows that, when the soul 
of each individual leaves the body, itis received immediately either into 
heaven or hell . For he had a desire to be with Christ ; that is, at his appear- 
ing, which all the believers hoped and expected was then at hand. In the 
same manner one who is going on a voyage desires to set sail and to 
arrive at the destined port, (such is the order in which his wishes arrange 
themselves) omitting all notice of the intermediate passage. If, how- 
ever, it be true that there is no time without motion, which Aristotle 
illustrates by the example of those who were fabled to have slept in the 
temple of the heroes, and who, on awaking, imagined that the moment 
in which they awoke had succeeded without an interval to that in 
which they fell asleep ; how much more must intervening time be anni- 
hilated to the departed, so that to them to die and to be with Christ 
will seem to take place at the same moment ? Christ himself, however, 
expressly indicates the time at which we shall be with him ; John xiv. 
3. if I go and prepare a place for you^ I will come again and receive you 
unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also, pp. 289, 290. 

The notes which accompany the translation^ are confined 
chiefly to the illustration of particular passages by citations from 
Milton's other works, prose as well as poetical. These parallels 
are numerous and well-chosen, and are highly interesting, as 
showing the unity of sentiment and expression throughout bis 
various writings^ and as exhibiting, in the form of simple opinion 
or unadorned statement, tnuch of the matter which elsewhere 
presents itself to us invested with the splendorsof poetry, or 
colored by the passions of the time. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

On Judgesch. xii. andx\\s, and Joshua cii. xi« 



Ik Judges ch. xii. 6. we have a circumstance recorded of a 
very extraordinary nature. It is there said, '^ Say now Shib-' 
boleth, and he said^ Sibbokth, for he could not frame to 
pronounce* it aright." This passage has not escaped from 
the remarks of skepticks, who have endeavored to show the 
absurdity of supposing that a whole tribe, even the twelfth 
part of the nation, could not pronounce the word ShibboUihi 
but instead thereof, said Sibbokth. I acknowlege it does 
appear a little strange ; nor have I met with any commentator 
who has accounted for this defect in the pronunciation of the 
same word by the same people — residing among, and also 
having constant communication with each other — speaking the 
same language— professing the same religion — meeting iq the 
same tabernacles — performing the same rites and ceremonies 
•T-and having the same manners, usages and customs among 
them. If, however, we attend to the history, we may find a 
reason for this singularity in this tribe. It will be remembered 
that Joseph resided in Egypt, and married a native Egyptian^ by 
whom he had Ephraipn, the head, or father of the Ephraim-' 
ites, and that on account of his having been brought up in bis 
native land, with the vernacular pronunciation of the people of 
Egypt, who pronouncing the Hebrew letter I2f sAiVi, sh, with the 

Coptic pronunciation, as C sima — 1^ scei — O scima, tbev 
could not pronounce the letter ICf shin, i. e. sh : therefore all 
the Ephraimites having received their pronunciation in infancy 
from their progenitors the Egyptians, could not fraine to prO" 
nounce the letter ]0 shin, as sh, in rhlW shibboleth, but IlbSD 
sibboleth, with a D samech, or the 5. 

But it may be asked, why did not the other tribes who were 
in Egypt after Joseph pronounce the t£f shin, as a D samech, or 
s, as the tribe of Ephraim did i In answer, it must be recollected, 
that Ephraim was the son of a native Egyptian, and naturally 
acquired the prpnunciation of the letter ICf shin, in infancy, as a 
D sarnechf or s, when the oral muscles were pliant and forma^ 
tive ; but when the Hebrews went into Egypt before the death 
of Joseph, their pronunciation was perfectly Hebrew, as they 
had received the pronunciation of the letter from the Chaldeans, 
by Abraham, who came into the land of Canaan from Urof the 
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Chaldees. This defect in the pronunciation of the letter |^ shin^ 
as sk, was therefore communicated to the descendants of 
Ephrainiy who living and marrying in their own tribe only^ the 
pronunciation of the letter l^ shin, as a D samech, or 5, was of 
necessity retained in that tribe at the time of the Judges^ by 
uhich all the £phraiuiites who attenipted to cross the Jordati 
were detected. 

But some may suppose that the Egyptians did pronounce 
the letter t^ shirty as sh^ because the letter Q samech, is not used 
in tlie passages where the conversation is between Moses 
and the Egyptians: but this argument would be of no force, 
as those conversations between Moses and the Egyptians wer^ 
written by the sacred writer agreeably to the Hebrew, 

JudgeSyXvi. 19* It has been a subject of much enquiry, how it 
could be that the strength of Samson was inseven locks of his hair. 
Objectors have said, ** Why not in one lock i why in his hair ) 
why not in some other part of his body ?" We may with equal pro«- 
priety ask, '' Why at this day is one person stronger in one part of 
the body than another person i or why is one person stronger 
than another ?" The obvious intention of the sacred writers was 
to convince man that the Creator was to be had in everlasting 
remembrance ; that in him they live, and move, and have their 
being ; consequently that all knowledge, and all power, are th^ 
exclusive gifts of the Omniscient and Omnipotent Je* 
HOVAH. And we shall find that if Samson had acted in con- 
formity with the divine information he had received, the great 
power by which he performed such things as were not in the 
power of other men, would not hav^ been withheld from \k\xn^ 

It has hitherto been supposed that the great power which is 
recorded concerning Samson lay in the hair of his head ! A little 
reflection would have convinced all commentators, who have 
said any thing on the subject, and will convince the reader that 
the strength attributed to Samson was not in his hair. 

Let the reader consider for a moment how he is lost in the 
labyrintli of confusion and uncertainty, by supposing that th^ 
strength attributed to Samson lay in the hair of his head! His 
hair must have been growing from a child to the time that ihe 
spirit of God began to move him in the camp of Dan, ch. xiii. 
.25-r-his hair must have been in the same state from that period 
to the slaying of the lion, which he rent as a kid, when he 
roared against him, ch. xiv, 5-r-to his slaying the men of Ash^ 
kelon, ver. 19 — to his slaying the Philistines with a great 
slaughter, ch. xv. 8^ to the time of his breaking the cords likfi 
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Jlax, and slaying a thousand men, ver. 14, 15 — to hi« carrying 
away the gates of the city, ch. xvi. S. Thus, the hair of his 
head must have been growing at all these periods of his life^ 
un-^lledf or un-cut; it must have been ready on all occasions, 
at all tiroes, if his strength had been in the hair of his head. So 
that during the time he judged Israel, which was twenty yewci, 
the hair of his head must have been continually increasing; 
otherwise, every time he had it cut, or polled, he would have 
lost his strength^ and could not have been ready at all times to 
perform such astonishing things as are recorded concerning 
him. 1 shall therefore take the obvious sense of the narrative, 
eveti as it stands in the common version, and show from it that 
no such thing can possibly be understood^ as that the strength 
of Samson lay in the hair of his head. 

The first notice we have of Samson in a way superior to 
other men, is in Jud. xiii. 25, where we are clearly informed 
IBS to the origin of power apparently exercised by him ; it is 
said^ And the spirit of the Lord began to move him at times, in 
the camp of Dan. This is su£Bcient to show, that the strength 
by which Samson was influenced was from the operation of the 
spirit of God by the hand of Samson, and not by any inherent 
strength in him. 

When he slew ihe lion, it is said, And the spirit of the Lord 
cafne mightily upon him, and he rent him, ch. xiv. 6. When 
he smote the men of Ashkelon, we read, And the spirit of the 
Lord came upon him, ver. 19* When he smote the Philistines, 
it is said, And the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him, 
and he slew a thousand men. Hence it is certain that it was not 
th^ superior strength that was in Samson above other ftien^ but 
that it was the strength that was manifested at those times by 
the spirit of God operating by the exertion of Samson. 

All th6 commands of God were to be obeyed, and on the 
ground of this obedience all his promises are conditional. The 
Nazarites were commanded to be set apart for a particular 
service, constecrated : the command to them was, that they 
should not poll the head ; and the distinguishing mark of the 
Nazarite was, that he was to have his hair in seven locks, which 
^iis to be a sign of his obedience to the commands concerning 
the Nazarites. So long as he observed the commands, and 
showed his obedience by preserving the mark of the Nazarite- 
ship, God was with him, and sent forth his power to overthrow 
the idolaters, and to prepare the way for the deliverance of 
Israel ; for in all the mighty acts recorded as done by him, it is 
^spressljr said. The spifit of the Lord came mightily upon him; 
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aind without this, nothing is mentioned of an extraordinary 
nature as done by him, any more than of anodier man. But^ 
he violated the commands — joined in affinity with the idolaters 
•—and at length gave up his Nazariteship, his birthright, and 
thus he strengthened the enemies of Israel by his countenancing 
idolatry instead of the true worship of God. 

Having shown that the actions of so extraordinary a nature, 
sp far surpassing the power of man, were not done by any 
strength in the hair of Samson, nor by any power inherent in, 
him, 1 shall proceed to show the sense in which the sacred 
writers understood and applied such passages in those ancient 
times, by the reciprocal adaptation of one thing to another^ 
qr of things in nature to the passions, propensities, and affec* 
tionsiaman. 

The reader must remember that under the representative 
dispensation, by which is understood the types and figures, as 
representing the coming of the Messiah^ a state which included 
the period from the fall of man to the advent of the Messiah, 
every thing done in divine worship was representative, and was 
understood in the ancient style of Scripture, as a type or Jigure 
of things which were to take place under the reign of the 
Messiah. For a proof of this, the reader is referred to the 
following passages : — Jer..i. 11, Jeremiah,what seesi thou^f and 
I said, I see a rod of an almond tree. Then said the Lord 
unto me. Thou hast well seen, for I will hasten my word to 
perform it. This passage contains a declaration that God 
would judge the nation for their idolatry in offering incense to 
ti)e idol, and worshipping the work of their hands. And as the 
almond tree is the first that puts forth its leaves and fruit in the 
land of Canaan, so it signified that the judgment for such 
iniquity was to take place speedily — For 1 will hasten my word 
to perform it : Lev. iii. 2, The priest shall lay his hand upon 
the head of the offering, and sprinkle the blood around the 
altar ; by which they understood, that as the animal life is in 
the blood, so the sensual appetites which constitute the sensual 
man, when suffered to descend into inordinate propensities, 
must be brought into jdiat divine order which God established 
at the beginning, by the conquest of the heart, as the blood of 
the sacrifice was poured at the bottom of the altar of the burnt* 
offering, ver. ?> the altar under the representative dispensation, 
wher« the sacrifice was offered daily, ch. vi. Q, plainly meaning 
the heart under the reign of the Messiah, when the passions and 
affections were to be kept in subjection daily, but without 
u^rifoce, without rite, without ceremony ; as the fire of th« 
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altar was never to go out^ so they understood that the psrifiect • 
affections were to burn on the altar of the heart continually. 

The priest was to take the blood of the sin-offeripg, and 
with bis finger put it on the horns of the altar. Lev. iv. dO| by 
which the people knew, that in the government of the animal 
life of the sensual passions, they acquired strength daily, till a 
virtuous life became habitual ; horns in the figurative language 
of Scripture signifying strength ; as in the horns the strength 
of the animal consists. So in 2 Sam. xxii. S — Psa. xviii. 2, 
the horn of my salvation — ^Ixxxix. 17, In thy favor my ham 
shall be exalted. 

Ch. viii. 10, 11,12, He took the oil and he anointed thetaber* 
nacle, and he sprinkled thereof upon the altar seven times* 
The oil of the eastern olive, on account of its excellence and 
utility, being compared to the gifts and graces of the Holy 
Spirit, signified to them the uprightness of life required in those 
who were true worshippers according to his appointment. 

Ch. xiv. l6, 17| The oil was to be sprinkled seven times, and 
put upon the tip of the right ear ; which signified to them, 
that as the number seven always signified a plenary state of 
perfection, and the ear, obedience, they were to yield perfect 
obedience to the commands of God in heart and life. That the 
number seven has this signification, see — as, seven spirits be- 
fore the throne — seven lamps, which are the seven wirits of 
God — purify seven days — seven priests shall bear the ark — 
seven bullocks, and seven rams — compassed the city seven times 
— wept before him the seven days — mystery of the seven stars 
— shall be seven eyes — seven thunders uttered their voices. That 
ear means obedience, see £xod. xxi. 6, his master shall bore 
his ear through with an awl, and he shall serve him for ever — 
obedient ear, Prov. xxv, 12. 

So in the passage under consideration, Samson was the 
judge of Israel, and in his official character represented the 
perfections of justice, truth, goodness, and obedience, which 
were required in all the professors under the representative dis- 
pensation with sacrifice, and under the reign of the Messiah 
without sacrifice. And therefore the hair of Samson, according 
to the customary meaning of the number seven, (as observed by 
the Nazarites) was divided into seven locks, ch. xvi. 19. But 
it should be remembered, that it is not said in any part of 

THE WHOLE NARRATIVE, that the STRENGTH OF SaMSON 

liAV IN THE HAIR OF HIS HEAD. But, US observed, when 
he had by his^ departure from the divine commands, thrown off 
the rignificant external mark of the Nazarite, and by this had 
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'Sifiction^d the idolatry of the Philistines, in apparently denying 
ihe faith of the Nazarites, in the fulfilment of the ancient pro- 
mise of the coming of the Messiah to abolish idolatry ; the 
spirit of God departed from him; he had then no power to 
deliver himself; nor was any power manifested by him till he 
had repented, and had again declared his Nazariteshipi and 
obeyed the command of God by conforming in the external to 
the law of that order in allowing the hair to grow. Then the 
spirit of God came mightily upon him, and as a proof of the 
sincerity of his repentance, he said. Let me die with the Philis- 
tines. 

Hence it is evident that the strength of Samson was 
not in the hair of his head ; but that these rites, ceremonies^ 
and tokens, were strictly to be observed as types accord- 
ing to the most ancient and significant mode of expression, 
by adapting the properties of things in nature to signify si- 
milar properties, propensities, and affections of the mind, a 
science in nature, well understood by those greatest masters 
in natural philosophy to the time of the patriarch Noah, and by 
him handed down to the second order of patriarchs to the time 
of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Hebrews, as appears from 
the ancient part of the Scripture. 

20. / mil go out as at other times before, and shake myself. 
A translation more inconsistent with the original text could not 
have been given. There was no possibility of gaining his for- 
mer strength by going out and shaking himself: we never read 
of his going out as at other times, and getting his strength by 
shaking himself: therefore the narrative does not sanction this 
translation. Beside, the expression is undignified, uaworthy of 
a place in the sacred volume, and altogether unintelligible ; for 
we cannot understand what is meant by Samson's going out as 
uU time after time before, and shaking himself 

The learned and intelligent reader will see that there was no 
necessity for the word before ; for if he intended to go out as 
at time after time, it has an evident reference to time past ; and 
consequently the word before is not necessary; there is no 
authority for it : the Hebrew is correct. 

The verb TJ^ii* inaagneer, is rendered, and shake myself 
It means, to be excited, raised up, animated by the spirit of 
God, to be inspired, ch. xv. 14 — Zach. ii. 13, The Lord is 
4'aised up out of his holy habitation; excited to vigorous exer- 
tion. See also Exod. xiv. 27 — Psa. cix. 23. The clause 
.truly reads, I will ga forth as At time after time, for I shall be 
inspired; that is, when i/ie spirit of tite Lord came mightily 
Jipon him, as it is express^ said^ ch. xv. 14, thea he vv*a^ iu- 
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$pired in a wonderful manner. It then agrees with the laUt 
clause^ which says, and he knew not thai the Lord had depart- 
ed from him. Another error has been made in the compound 
ynordybjn meegnaala,\he last word in the following clausie, 
which is renderedyrom him ; it is composed of the preposition 
mem, from TSf gnal, before^ and the pronoun *) vau. Aim. 
Heb. From before him. This refers to the order of the divine 
communication which was given from above the cherubim, 
while the enquirer was before the altar. Therefore in conse- 
quence of Samson's having joined affinity with the idoiater^^ 
God had departed from before him, but he knew it not. For 
having thus countenanced idolatry, he could not enquire in the 
usual way by the officiating minister, and therefore he knew not 
that all divine communication by the cherubim had departed 
FROM before him. The whole latter part of this verse truly 
reads, I will go forth as at time after time, for 1 shall be in- 
spired: but he knew not that Jehovah had departed frofn be- 
jore him. This translation shows also, that thai very extrator- 
dinary degree of familiarity, which in the common version 
represents the Infinite Spirit of the great Creator as dwelli^ in 
finite and imperfect creatures, is not countenanced in th^ He- 
brew Scripture, the pure word of God. Such a presumptuous 
notion has had its origin from the translators' not rendering 
accurately from the Hebrew. 

Hence ignorant fanatics, filled with spiritual pride, in evei^ 
Christian age have called themselves prophets; have not 
blushed to declare that they had arrived at sinless perfection, 
inspired writing and speaking by the dictation of unerring 
Wisdom, and thus have impiously set themselves Up as pos- 
sessing in themselves the Infinite Spirit of the Eternal Jeho- 
vah. 

2 1 . jind he did grind in the prison-house. There are three 
errors in the translation of this short clause. The word ITDIO 
tocheen, is rendered, he did grind : there is no authority for 
the ^ord did: ]nilb tocheen, is not the infinitive, but benoni, 
the participle active; and BTT'D^^rT /T>33 bebeeth haaeasirimj 
rendered, in the prison-house, reads, in the house of the prison^ 
ers. The clauae reads, and he was grinding in the house of 
the prisoners. 

23. Gathered them together. The verb 1SDW nespkou, is 
thus improperly translated : it is not in the Hithpael, but in the 
Niphal conjugation, and should be rendered, were assembled. 

To Dagon. Heb. Before Dagon. Dagon was a term 
given by the pretended pmlosophers of that day to the produo- 
live powers of nature, independent of the formative and sup^ 
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porting efflux from God. It was applied to hoih^fish and corn, 
from their abundant .fruitfulnetis; and therefore this idol was 
made to represent man and Jish ; man^ who by his industry 
was the giver of corn, and the lower parts represented a Jish^ as * 
being the most fruitful of any thing having life. From ] Sam. 
V. 4, we learn that the upper part of this imi^e represented a 
mian^ and the lower part is called the stump qf Dagan, which 
from tlie word 7^31 dagah, means^ a JUh. Sanchoniathon in 
Philo Biblius says, AaytaM o^ fori ^iTwt^ Dagon the corn-gi* 
vet. 

. £4. Which slew many of vs. Heb. And who multiplied our 
slain. 

. £5. Merry. Heb. Sport. 

. That he may make us sport. Heb. And he shall sport be*- 
fore us. 

. And he made them sport. Heb. And he sported in their 
presence. 

And they set him between the pillars. The verb TTCjJ^ 
vagneamidolt^ rendered, and they set, is in the Hiphil conjuga* 
tioo. Heb. And they caused him to stand. 
. 86. Stffer me. Heb. Suffer me to rest. The word mTJTT 
ianichahi to rest^ is not translated. 

. That I may feel the pillars. The word '>31WDVT hanusheeui, 
is in the Hiphil conjugation. Heb. And cause me to feel the 
pillars. Samson desired the youth to let him rest ; from which 
ve learn that the lords had caused him to do some feats before 
ihem. He requested to be led to the two main pillars on 
which the temple of Oagon stood ; from which we liearn thai 
he had often well examined the construction of it. Aqd now, 
after insulting him, after they had praised Dagon for delivering 
him into their hand, and thus blaspheming the God of Israel, 
he. felt the power of the living God coipe upon him, and he 
contemplated the destruction of the temple. 

27. That belield while Samson made sport. Heb. The spec^ 
tators when Samson sported. 

£8. O Lord God. Heb. O Lord Jehovah. I have beforie 
observed that where the word nVP Jehovah, occurs, the trans- 
lators have followed the custom of the Greek translators, who 
have uniformly rendered it by Kvpiosf Lord; thus adopting the 
notion of some whimsical Jews, who have absurdly supposed 
that the word rTWT Jehovah, was more to be reverenced than 
|he word O^rhn Elohyim, God. 1 have also asked, if it were 
not to be read, .why was it written ? All the patriarchs and \ 
prophets pronounced it and wrote it ; and we surely cannot err 
ia following their example. To omit pronouncing the greal 
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name tTXT Jehovah, is in effect denying the primarj attributes 
of God which are expressed in that name. 

*i9. And SamiOfi laid hold. Ueb. So Samson seized. 

Middle pillars. Heb. Centre pillars. 

When we contemplate this last scene in the life of SamsoDi 
we are led to notice four things which appear to have brought 
about his death| and the deliverance of Israel; viz. His wife 
had been forcibly taken from him and given to another — the 
bondage of the Hebrews, who were oppressed by the Philis* 
tines — the loss of his eyes — and his being brought to the tem- 
ple to hear the impious praises of the idol Dagon, instead of 
the praises of the living God. The Philistine lords assembled 
the people ; they o£fered a great sacrifice to their idol, and said. 
Our god hath delivered Samson our enemy into our hand-^caU 
for Samson that he may make us sport ; and the judge of Israel 
was brought forth to hear the madness of the people who 
o£fered sacrifices and praises to an image, believing that the 
dead lump had delivered Samson into their hand : such is the 
popular infatuation of religious bigotry in all ages. But by the 
divine ordination evil is always permitted to punish itself. Let 
the serious reader figure to himself the great lords of an idola- 
trous nation assembled before their idol, and to worship it for 
their supposed deliverance— the judge of Israel (who had been 
the great advocate for the worship of the true God) standing 
between the two pillars, which supported the temple of Dagoa 
— the great distress of the Hebrews who groaned under the 
yoke of those oppressors, who at their pleasure seized . their 
property, and put them to death — the afflicting state of Samson 
-—the insult offered to God by the great saciifice to their idol 
in the joint form of man 9XkAJish — and lastly, the blaspiiemous 
impiety of their praises when they said. Our god hath delivered 
Samson our enemy into our hand — ^and he will have a livefy 
sense of the justice of God, and of the sincere repentance of 
Samson when he made his last prayer toGod, O Lord God, 

REMEMBER ME, I PRAY THEE, AND STRENGTHEN ME, I 
PRAY THEE, ONLY THIS ONCE. He BOWED HIMSELF 
^ITH ALL HIS MIGHT, THE HOUSE FELL, and he WaS 

crushed in the mighty ruin. 

Thus we find that the accommodating spirit of the Hebrews^ 
acting in opposition to the express command of God, necessa- 
rily brought on ihem all the evils they experienced. They were 
commanded to root out ^tbe idolatry of the surrounding nations; 
but tliat they might enjoy the same indulgences in sensual plea- 
sures as were allowed among the idolaters, tliey not only per- 
mitted them to worship their idols, but they formed connections 
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Mritb them, which was contrary to the divine command ; atid 
finally by such connection they frequently became idolaters, and 
were held in subjection under their inveterate bigoted enemies ; 
so that in 370 years, the period from Moses to the death of 
Samuel, they were in bondage under the different nations 156 
years. 

Joshua J si. 20. For it was of the Lord to harden their hearts 
It is not in the power of language to represent the Divine Being 
in a more unjust and cruel light, than is done in this verse in the 
common translations, llie things recorded in this verse, in the 
common version, are opposed to the purity of the laws and precepts 
of the Scriptures, and to the moral justice of God ! God is charged 
with having hardened the hearts of the people of Canaan, that 
he might destroy them. But when we find that certain words 
have been mistaken in sense by the translators, and a directfy 
contrary meaning given to them, it is surprising that they have 
been permitted to remain in their present state. 

Such passages have been, and are, often introduced by ob- 
jectors, to show that the Scriptures impeach the moral justice 
of God ; and it must be allowed that there is sufficient ground 
in the common translation for objection. Such objectors say : 
'* If it were of the Lord to harden their hearts, that they 
should come against Israel in battle, that he might destroy them 
utterly, these people were not to blame in fighting against 
Israel. And how does it appear that the moral justice of God 
is unimpeachable, when these people were impelled by the 
irresistible power of God to fight Israel, in order that he might 
destroy them f " Such are the questions asked by this descrip- 
tion of men, which are easily answered by a true translation of 
the passage. Some reasoners, indeed, have attempted to justify 
this proceeding on the ground of the sovereignty of God ; but 
are we to suppose that the sacred Scriptures, which were given 
to teach morality, hold- out a conduct on the part of God which 
would be disgraceful to man i We do not find in any part of 
Scripture that the sovereignty of God is ever in opposition to 
moral justice. Such reasoners would have done well if they 
had attended to the original, where we find nothing of this na- 
ture recorded by the sacred writers. 

This serious error has arisen principally from the wrong 
translation of the word p?n7 lechazeek, i.e. to harden. This 
word is not the proper word for harden: beside, it has different 
modes of expression, in conformity uith the idea conveyed by 
the writer. The radical meaning is, to prevail, and is applied 
to a prevailing power in all the Scripture ; as, to the power of 
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Godf Prov. xxiii. 1 1 . — to f amines Gen. xli. 37. — to sickness, 

1 Kings xvii. 17. — to strengthen, Isa. xxii. 21. — to repair, 
S Kings xii. 12. — to amend, 2 Chron. xxxiv. 10. — to encourage, 

2 Chron. xxxi. 4. — Deut. iii. 28. — 2 Sam. xi. 25. 
Another error is made in the translation of the compound 

word Di^D meeth, viz. D iwew, which is rendered in the com«- 
raon version yVoTw, i. e. from the Lord, Thus making God 
the sole cause of hardening the hearts of the people that they 
should come against Israel in battle, that he might destroy them 
utterly. This prefix D mem, instead of being rendered by 
from, should be rendered by eve?i, as it is in Jud. xi. 36.-— ch. 
xvii. 8. 

The word JIM eeth, is not translated : it should be translated 
as in Gen. xxx. 29, 33. — Deut. i. 27. — Josh. xxii. 19. — Jcr. 
xxxviii. 5. — 1 Kings xxi. 13^ against. Thus this compound 
word is to be translated like the compound word 73D mikol, 
against any. Lev. iv. 2. The clause reads — Surely it was to 
strengthen their heart, even against Jehovah. Hence, by the 
true translation, we find that they fought against the Hebrews 
in defence of their idolatrous worship. 

This kind of religious pagan sanction to shed blood has been 
frequently resorted to in all Christian ages^ by both the con-, 
tending armies ; among the Turks and pagan nations at ibis 
day, they are taught by their priests to believe that all who fall 
.in the field of battle go immediately to paradise, in order to 
•inspire the men with the greater courage. 

That they should come against Israel in battle. There are 
four errors made in the translation of this clause. The word 
nK*)pv likrath, is rendered, tliat they should come : it is not 
the third person plural: there is no subjunctive mood in the 
language : therefore the words they should are improper. 
Likrath does not embrace the meaning of the word come. The 
primary meaning of DHDpb likrath, is, to call, and its secondary 
meaning, which is the proper meanitfg here, is, to meet, in con- 
sequence of calling, or challenging. The true sense of this 
word, as applied by the sacred writer, is the same as the trans- 
lators have rendered it in 1 Sam. xxi. 1, at the meeting. The 
clause reads — Surely it was for Jehovah to prevail over their 
heart, on meeting in bat fie against Israel. 

Hence it is evident^ from the original Hebrew text, that the 
sacred writer does not say that God hardened the hearts of those 
mighty armies to engage in the battle, in order that he might 
destroy them utterly, as it is declared in the vulgar versions, 
which represent God as forcing them to act by his irresistible 
/)owe/ that they might be destroyed: thus rq^esenting the 
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God of all mercy as the most cruel aud merciless of tyrants^ 
and, in fact, clearing those idolatrous hosts from all blame 
whatever ;' because/ if they were impelled by tb^ irresistible 
power of God to fight against Israel, they were necessarily doing 
the will of God, and therefore they were not blan^eable, I say, 
so far was the sacred writer from stating that God hardened the 
hearts of those tiumerous hosts to engage in the battle against 
Israel, in order that he might destroy them, that he says, the 
deliverance from their enemies was so great a deliverance, that 
it was God o^ily, who could prevail over their heart when meet- 
ing in battle against Israel. 

That he might utterly destroy them. See Dent. yij. 

jind that they might have no favor. As the whole sum and 
Substance of what the Hebrews were commanded to do to the 
inhabitants of Canaan is declared positively in the viith chapter 
,of Deuteronomy, ver. 5, But thus shall ye deal teith them, y^ 
zhaU dtsti^oy their altars, and break down their images, and cut 
.down their groves, and burn their graven images withjire ; and 
after it has been improperly said in the 2d verse of the same 
.chapter, that they were to destroy them utterly, yet it is said in 
the very following verse. Neither shalt thou make marriages 
with them, which could not have been the case if all the people 
were to be utterly destroyed : 1 say, as all these things prove 
that the command was to destroy every thing appertaining to 
idolatrous worship, particularly specified in the 5tb verse, and 
where it is as clearly stated in the Sd verse that the people of 
Canaan were not to be destroyed ; it is undeniably evident, 
that the command was for the total destruction of idolatry, and 
that there was to be no favor shown to them, so as to alloyp 
them to worship idols. Therefore referring to the conquest of 
the nations, which the sacred writer proceeds to enumerate in 
the following chapter, it being a circumstance surpassing all 
human possibility, he attributes the praise to God, saying. 
Surely it was for Jehovah to prevail over their heart, when 
meetins in battle against IsraeL 

J.BELLAMY. 
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And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge ; 
As children gathViog pebbles on the shore. 

Paradine Regained, iv. 325. 

1. ViRG. JEn. lii. 162. 

Non haec tibi littorasuasit 

DeliuSy aut Cretae jussit considere Apollo. 
In some editions, these words are printed with a comma after 
'* considered* in others as above ; both punctuations being intend- 
ed to convey the same meaning : •* Non h. 1. 1, suasit Delius 
Apollo, aut C. j, considere." Is it certain, however, that this 
was Virgil's construction r or may he not have intended *' De- 
lius'' and ** Apollo " as two independent substantives, with each 
its proper verb ? '* Non h. 1. 1. suasit Delius, aut Apollo j. C. 
considere." It is not uncomtnon with Virgil to predicated 
thing in one line, and repeat it, or something very like it, in the 
line following, with a variation in words and names. Thus in 
the same book, v. 628. 

Hand impune quidem ; nee talia passus Ulysses, 

Oblitusve sui est Ithacus discrimine tanto. 
Or within the compass of one line : as iv. 274. 

Ascanium surgentem, et spes heredis lull 

Respice.' 
We quote these two passages as more peculiarly resembling the 
one before us, in the repeated mention of the same person under 
a different appellation. Again, iv. 222. 

Tum sic Mercuriuni alloquitur, ac talia falur. 
And in the line, which he is said to have completed extempore^ 
in the moment of recital : vi. l65. 

Stxe cierc viros, Martemque accendere cantu : 
a story which, if true, happily illustrates our present observation, 
as it shows that this mode of filling up an imperfect line was 
famiHar and obvious to him.^ 

' Thus also in the words which follow : 

cui regnum Italiae Romanogue tellus 

Debentur. 
So far as the mere meaning is concerned, the two lines might as well 
have been compressed into one : 

liespice surgentem Ascanium, cui Romula regna 
Debentur. 
* The same usage occurs in the later Roman poets, though perhaps 
more sparingly. Claudian omits l\\e toi\iuv\c\ASiu» 
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The same species of repetition is frequent in the poems of 
Pope, and his followers^ where '* half the couplet but reflects 
the other." Thus in his translation of the celebrated passage, 
\\, Ai 528. *//, xa) Kouvii^trhv (nc ofprxrh veuas Kpov(oov, x. t, X. 
He spoke, and awful bends his sable brows^ 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod. 
The stamp of hie, and sanction of the God: 
High heaven with trembling the dread symbol took. 
And all Olympus to the centre shook.^ 
The parallelisms of Hebrew poetry are of a somewhat simi- 
lar nature. In the passage of Virgil, however, the received 
construction affords a sufficiently convenient sense. 

2. The following arguments, adduced by a modem English wri- 
ter to prove that thePhseacia of Homer, was no other than Pales- 
tine, and that Alcinous was Solomon, are at least amusing. 
1. Homer was familiar with the names of Sidon and Egypt; it 
would be strange therefore, if, living in the time of Solomon, 
(as the writer supposes him to have lived) he made no mention 
of his glory. 2. The position of Corcyra is inconsistent with 
the course of Ulysses' voyage, as indicated by Homer. 3. 
*AXxlvoo$ means strength of wisdom ; Solomon was strong in 
wisdom. 4. Solomon's gardens were famous ; so were Alci- 
nous's, Od. vii. 112.. 5. Solomon commanded twelve tribes, 
each of which was under a separate chief, 1 Kings, 4 ; so Alci- 
nous, Od. viii. 390. 6. Solomon's throne was supported by 
golden lions, 1 Kings, 10 ; so was Alcinous's by dogs of gold and 
silver. 7. Solomon's fleets were famous ; so were Alcmous's. 
8. Homer attributes a suspicious temper, and a dislike of foreign- 
ers, to the Phseacians ; so did the Greeks and Romans to the 
Jews. 9. Neptune, on his return from Ethiopia to JEg^, 
halted on the hills of the Solymi ; but the Solymi of Pamphylia 
are at a distance from the route in question ; therefore Judea 
must be intended. 



> ** Our translator amplifies his original, but hasdon« fuUjustice to the 
sublimity of this ooble passai^e:" such were Gilbert Wakefield's ideas 
of sublimity. Chapman here is exceedingly literal : 

He said, and his black eyebrowes bent; above his deathlesse head 
Th' ambrosian curies flow'd ; great heaven shook : 
(a singular rhythm, whence perhaps Milton, *^ his Bowing hair In curls 
on either cheek plny^d'*) Virgil also, tliough he omits the circumstance 
of the waving hair, has fully preserved the sublime brevity of his origin 
nal : *' Annuir, et totum nutu tremefccil Olympuro :'' (whence Pope's 
'* all Olympus.") 



3S6 Nug^z. 

3. Iva ^ Tip xoivcS t^in xar airnv ft«r* oXX^Ao^y <rr£/My* fti}8f tef liK 
^Aourou iiuufTtwrWy % xuxootrcu 4f^^> ^ ^^^^ aurov^ /3|/3^i«<ra(r0^; 
TAucydides, u 33. Milton seems to have had this construction in 
view, Apology for Smectymnuus, voK i. p. 222* ed. Sjmaipiif, 
^' Wherein of two purposes both honest, and both ginic$sre, the 
one, perhaps, I shall not miss ; although I fail to gain belief with 
others of being such, &c* 1 may yet not fail of siiccesff, &c." 

4. DivitiaE; grandeis hounini sunt, vivere parce 
iBquo aniino« Lucretius, y. 1 1 17 

The words of Su Paul are very similar, 1 Tim. vi. 6. ** God- 
liness with contentment is great gain/' Again, v. H'SQ.. 
£rgo hominum genus incassuni frustraque laborat 
Semper^et in cureis consumit inanibus aevum : 
the phraseology is that of Psalm xxxix, 6. '^ Surely every man 
A'alketh in a y^in show, surely they are disquieted in vain." 

.5. Buschke on Tibullus,iv.8^ v. 8. (Arbitrio quoniam non sinls 
esse meo; al. Arbitrii — mei.) ^' lllud vere mihi videor affirmare, 
Tibullum non scripsisse arbitrii, siquidem hoc unicum foret in 
his carminibus exemplum duplicis i in genitivo substantivi ex- 
euntis in ius yel ium.^' Perhaps, however, arbitrii may have 
been tolerated as an exception from the general rule, on account 
of the ambiguity which might otherwise result between arbitri 
and arbilri from arbiter* 

6. Burtnan on Propertius i. 18, v. 11. (New Delph. Ed. p« 
175.) 

Sic mihi te referas levis, ut non altera nostro 
Limine formosos intulit ulla pedes. 
'^ Lenem Dorv. 2, In aliis lenis, quod metro adversatur, nisi 
interpretatio sit vocis levis pro leni et benigna, quo sensu hie 
capiend. notaverat J. Dousa, et ita exponebat Dorv. in Misc. 
Obs. — vel distinguendum putabat Sic mihi te referas, levis;'* 
&c. Levis, however, can scarcely have this meaning. We sus- 
pect the true reading to be. 

Sic mihi te referas lenis, non altera &c. 
a mode of expression common in Propertius : thus 21, 5. 
Sic te servato possint gaudere parentes ; 
Haec soror Acca tuis sentiat e lacrymis. 

7* A conrespondentin the Classicaljournal, Vol. XXVII. p. 
55, &c, quotes, in connexion with Franklin's celebrated apologue 
of Abraham, the earlier versions of the same in Jeremy Taylor 
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and Sidi. In an account of the controversies between St. Peter 
and Simon Magus, contained in the apocryphal ^' Recogni- 
tiones'' of Clemens Romanus^ the following very apposite passage 
occurs : 

** Hasc autem Petro dicente, Simon blasphemiis et maledictis 
agete ccepit^ ut seditione facta, perturbatis omnibus, ar^ui noo 
posset ; et Petrus, quasi blasphemise causa secedena^ victus 
videretur. Sed perstitit, et arguere eum vehementius coepit. 
Tum popuius indignatus, Simonem atrio ejectum extra januam 
domi pepulit; eumque depulsum unus secutus est solus. Fact9 
autem silentio^Petrus alloqui populum hoc modo coepit : Patien- 
ter, fratres, malos ferre debetis, scientes, qui Deus, cum possit 
eos excidere, patitur tamen durare usque, ad prsestitutam diem, 
in qua de omnibus judicium fiet : quomodo ergo nos non patie- 
mnr, quos patitur Deus ? cur autem non forti animo illatas ab 
eis toleramus injurias, cum suas ille, qui potest omnia, non 
ukiscatur V D. Clementis Opera, Torano interprete, Par. 1568, 
p. 45. This passage, (which we owe to a writer in an old 
Volume of the Gentleman's Magazine, who quotes it for the same 
purpose) is worthy of notice on its own account. 

8. A critic in Blackwood has found fault with the Greek version 
of Milton's exordium, in No. LXI. p. 193, as not Homeric ; 
instancing the words out* eireriv — )t\)fit(riJi.evoif, ovts Xiyoitriv. 
Aoyoitn for prose, he says, is not after the manner of Homer. 
This is true ; but can the critic tell us what is Homer's word 
for prose ? Our authority for the expression is necessarily de- 
rived from later times : Aoy/bij xaJ ao/8o<^, Pind. ovts cog fFoir^Tui 
i;jxv^xa(riv — ovredg Xoyoyga^o* fuygfletrav, Thucyd. i. 20. ns§(re(ov 
o{ Xoyioi, Herod, i. 1. The verse would be improved by trans- 
position : ours Xoyois rh vigoiis xsxacrjxgyov, our* ittiiora-iv, as in the 
original. On his general character of the translation, the reader, 
who is acquainted with Homer, must judge. 



NOTICE OF 

INSTITUTES OF CHRISTIAN PERFEC^ 
TION, of Macarius the Egyptiarij called the Great. 
Translated from the Greek, by Granville Pens, 
Esq. Crown 8vo. pp. xlvi, 230. London. 



Of ihe writers who compose the literary world at present, 
Mr. Penn is certainly one of the most enviable. His learnings 
in itself sufficient to earn a respectable name, has always been 
directed to benevolent purposes : his Primary Argument of the 
Iliad, throughout the soundest criticism, tends to enforce the 
infallibility of the Supreme Will ; and of his other works, it is 
impossible to name one which has not the real improvement pf 
the reader for its design. It may be objected, that the Prophe- 
cy of Ezekiel is too fanciful, and that the Christian's Survey is 
presented under a form little adapted for perusal : but the au- 
thor of the Bioscope can have little to apprehend for his general 
fame. 

The volume before us is a translation of the Opuscula of 
Macarius. To render ancient literature accessible to those 
whose means and opportunities are unfavorable to the attain- 
ment of it, is in itself so laudable an attempt, that even a failure 
might have been noticed with respect. We do not^ however^ 
mean to insinuate that such is the case. 

Macarius was bom in the province of Thebais^ in the year 
SOI. He became, early in life, a pupil of Antony, the founder 
of Monachism, whose character has been represented by differ- 
ent writers in opposite extremes. On the death of Athanasius 
in 373, and the consequent decline of his party, Macarius shared 
their persecution and recal. He died in Nitria, in the year .SQI. 
The eulogies heaped on his works by the early Christians, 
are greatly exaggerated, but when their partial praises shall 
have been retrenched, enough will remain to consecrate his 
name. They consist of 1. Homilies, first printed at Paris, in 
1559, by Morel, and translated into English by Haywood, 
who has omitted to prefix his name, and styles himself simply 
* a Presbyter of the Church of England.' -2. Opuscula, disco- 
vered by Torres, a Jesuit, at Rome, in 1666, and consisting of 
seven books on Christianity, and a few apophthegms. Poissin 
published them in 1684, iu his Thesaurus Poeticus, since which 
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lime they have been translated idto German and English. 
The title of ^ Institutes of Christian Perfection^' was first given 
to them by the present Editor. 

The seven books are entitled as follows : — 1. ^rep) ^uXax)}$ xap- 
hla^ (of keeping the heart) : 2. irnpi rekuoTriTog ev w-vew/xaT* (of 
perfection in spirit) ; 3. weg) flrpotreup^ijj (of prayer) : 4. veg) uto/xov?^ 
xa) haKgi(re(os (of patience and discretion) : 5, Trep) u^axrecog rou 
vols (of elevation of mind) : 6. tts^) kyuTnti^ (of love) : 7. Trepi IXeufls- 
^lag volg (of freedom of mind). 

We shall extract some passages which bear upon controverted 
lexts^ for the general excellence of the sentiments prevents 
our noticing particular beauties. 

B. ii. c. 4. ** The blessed Moses showed under a figure, that 
the soul ought not to, follow two different inclinations — a good 
one and an evil one — but a good one only ; when he commanded, 
not to cultivate two different qualities of fruit — a good one and 
an evil one — but only a good one. For he says, * Thou shalt 
not sow thy vineyard with diverse seed, lest the fruit of 
thy seed which thoti hast sown^ and the fruit of thy vine- 
yard, BE defjled/' And again; ' Thou shalt not plough 
with an ox and an ass together;' that is, that virtue and 
wickedness must not act together, on the threshing-floor of our 
hearts, but virtue only. Again; ' Thou shalt not wear a gar* 
ment of diverse sort, as of woollen and linen together : neither 
shall 'a garment mingled of linen and woollen come upon thee. 
Thou shalt not sow thy field with mingled seed. Thou shalt 
not let thy cattle gender with a diverse kiud.'^ By all which 
prohibitions it is spiritually signified, that good and evil ought 
not to be cultivated together in us, but that the fruits of good* 
ness only should be produced ; and that our souls ought not to 
bold communion with two spirits, the Spirit of Godj and the 
spirit of the world: wherefore it is said, ' 1 hold strait all thy 
commandments, and all false ways I utterly abhor.' "^ 

Ibid. c. 15. " The whole object and eflPort of the adversary, 
therefore, is (as has been shown) to be able to distract the mind 
from considering^ fearing, and loving God; and to divert it by 
earthly snares and attractions, from those things which are really 
pud substantially good, to others which are so only in appearance 
and pretence. Therefore he strives to spoil and deprave every 
good thing that n man wishes to do, by the intermix.ture of his 
own evil deeds of presumption, self-applausCi discontenti and 
other such things ; that the good designed may not be done 
purely for the sake of God, or with an holy purpose. For it is 

• Deut. xxii. 9. * Levit. xix. 19. ^ V^, ci.\ir., \St^» 
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written, that * Abel offered to God a Sacrifice of the fiAait- 
LING8 of bis flock, and of the fat thereof;' and that Cain also 
' brought an offering of the fruit of the ground,' but not of 
the Jirst fruits; v/herthrey * the Lord had respect unto Abel 
and to his offerifig ; but Unto Cain, and his offering, He had 
not respect.' And from hence we ought to learn, that a rishi 
thing may be done not rightly ; for it may be done, eitoer 
carelessly or contemptuously, or in some other way tban with an 
intention towards God ; from whence it falls out, that it is not 
accepted by God," 

We shall now give some of Mr. Penn's incidental remarks 
on Scriptural passages. 

P. 22« Luke xii.49, '^ i am come to send afire upon the earthy 
and I would that it were already kindled.'^ This, our readers 
will perceive, is a variation; '' A^l our copies (says Mr. Penn)^ 
printed and MS., read xa) r/ 6ika> A ^Sij av^^d)] ; Macarius reads, 
xai^$^X)]0-a 61 ^1] oevij^S)}, and hi.^ argument shows, that this va* 
riation is not an error of transcript! un, but the reading be 
designed. In Horn. xxv.Q, the Bod). MS. reads, rfiskov si." 
We may here remark, that our translation of the coinmoii read- 
ing has, through the mutability of language, ceased to express 
the original — *• and what will I, if it be already kindled ^^ A 
note of admiration should follow at least. * 

P. 39. Psalm liii. 5, ** l^he Lord hath Scattered the bontss 
if the fnen-pleas^rsj' — '' Our Bible version reads, ' God hath 
scattered the bones of him that encampeth against thee ;' our 
common-prayer version, 'God hath broken the bones of Aim 
that besiegeth thee,* The Greek reads, as cited here by Maca^ 
rius, ItrrS, uvSpooirupea-xoov ; and so also the Vulgate, ' (ma 
eorum qui kominibusplacent ; and with these agree the Syriac and 
Kihiopic. The Arabic reads, * ossa hypocritarum apud ho- 
mines.' The Hebrew text has 3^, which our translators have 
understood as from PTin, to encamp^ with the pronoun 3, thee, 
suiBxed. The Greek, which the other versions follow,- plainly 
reads iiTl, profanUs, hypocrita fuit; ChM.adulatus, blanditus 
S5i^ ; which seems to render the context more intelligible and 
consistent. And since it is so read in the Vulgate, we niay 
infer that WH was the reading in the Hebrew copy of St. 
Jerom."— This note serves to show the value of Macarius in 
ascertaining the sense of some passages. 

These ispecimens of Mr. Penn's annotations may perhaps 
sufiice. At p. 114. he seems to have adopted the Hutchin- 
sonian etymology, as Mr. Faber has done in his * Treatise on 
the Operations of the Holy Spirit.' On the whole, the execution 
of this volume is creditable lo \ta l£A\\.ot , ^v^ '^ Vt^vxi^Utor^ divine, 
and bibliographer. 



NOTICE OF 

MAPS and PLANS illustrative of Herodotus^ and 
also MAPS and PLANS illustrative of Thucydides. 
8vo. Vincent, Oxford. 



X HEitE are two sorts of Aliases in use ; the one, drawn up by 
scholars or travellers ; the other^ compiled or copied from their 
labors. The collection before us partakes of the nature of 
both ; it is chiefly delected from Daaviile, Barbi6 du Bocage, 
Rennell^ and Gail ; but forms an excellent geographical note- 
book for the student. Besides the general maps included in 
that portion of history, it includes mimeroas plans^ without 
which it is impossible to uederstaed those authors thoroughly. 
We allude particularly to the track of Darius Hystaspes in 
Scythia^ the Siege of Plat«a, the Pass of Thermopylae, the 
battles in the Crisssean Gulf, &c. Similar illustrations of Livy^ 
Polybius, and Xenophon, are announced, and a general ancient 
Atlas in octavo is promised^ not however apparently to interfere 
with these collections. 

We are glad of this opportunity to make some suggestions 
as to ancient geography. To multiply maps of Italy, Greece, 
and Asia Minor, is useless ; but views of different countries, 
according to the ideas of the ancients, would, in our opinion, be 
£6rviceable indeed. We mean, that separate maps of the world, 
according to the notion of Herodotus, Ptolemy, and the com- 
piler of the Chronicon Norimbergense, in 1493, would show at 
a glance the progress of geographical knowlege. A map ac- 
cording to the ideas of the Hindoos, to judge by Colonel Wil- 
fbitl's Egypt, would be worth executing ; and one of Britain, 
according to the Britons themselves, is absolutely necessary for 
reading English history, unless in the faithless narrative of 
Hume ; the sera of Ajicurin's poem (die Gododin) would be 
the best, as many places are mentioned in it, and as after that 
period the whole country received Saxon names. A modern 
Celt alone could perfect such an undertaking : in fact, a memoir 
like that of Major Rennell, must accompany it. 

In maps which require a mixture of ancient and modern, or 
peculiar and exotic names, much discernment is necessary. Of 
this kind, we do not know a better specimen than flie ^f South- 
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east part of Asia," projected by Mr. J. Craig, and engraved bjr 
Thompson, for illustrating Richardson's edition of Robertson's 

India, 

To revert to the subject of this notice, we do not think that 
anything very s'cientific is advisable for schools. Even Univer- 
sity students, although expected to know something about the 
Cassiterides, are not asked for the situation of Breta^t-han, or 

Inus Prydain. 

Those who attempt to fly before they can walk will find 
themselves distanced at last; and an acquaintance with the 
maps now under review is what we would earnestly recommend 
the youth to secure. 



CRITICAL REMARKS ON HOMER'S 

ILIAD. 



A. 

Iliad, book i. line 6. 1^ o3] Ailg in the former line may be 
the immediate antecedent ; and the sense may be, that Jupiter 
primarily appointed these calamities to the Greeks^ and that 
Phoebus was his instrument^ and Achilles the instrument of 
Phcebus. Hence appears the propriety of the word I9ijx8 in the 
second line. B^oi was the name given to the gods by the Pe- 
lasgi, according to Herodotus, because they appointed [gflccray] 
all things ; and perhaps the world was called xdcfMs because it 
was the subject matter disposed. I would therefore render lines 
290 and 291> in the following manner: But if the everlasting 
gods have destined him to be a warrior, do they therefore pre- 
destine him to utter reproaches ? The word t/9)Jjx< seems appro- 
priated to express especially divine appointment and disposition^ 
VLB in A. 509. B. 482. 

In confirmation of this meaning of 1^ oi, see the beginning of 
the Odyssey, in which the very same first cause is introduced, and 
perhaps with a reference to this very place^ as if the Greeks 
charged Jupiter with their calamities. Odyssey^ 1. 32, 33 ; Iliad, 
T. — 86. The use of If, in reference to the original cause, may 
be seen also in Romans xi. 36. Admitting then that i^ oi may 
signify /row what time, yet, I conceive, that we are not autho- 
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rised to take it in this seose, if there be a fair antecedent to the 
relative^ and the sense equally good, if that antecedent be admit- 
ted. The particle 8^ likewise is here inferential, [see Vig. 402, 
last n.] which confirms that Jiog is the true antecedent of 1^ o3. 

25. Old man, let me not catch you either now delaying at the 
hollow ships, or coming again in future — lest even 7iow, &c. 
\6(ra)f in the following line, may be the subjunctive. 

31. oLVTioaxruv] ex contrario adeuntem, vel participanteni. 

70. Calcas was a seer, supposed to be inspired, with a 
knowlege of the past, and present, as well as of the future. 
[Comp. Revel, i. IQ.] 

lis. xol) yig pot, &.C.] and in truth, I do prefer her. 

}27.vQ06g] previously send. 

151. t^i] opposed to the sly attack of an ambuscade. 

211. Tell him the consequences as I tell them to you. Com- 
pare lines 233, 244, in which Achilles compares the state of 
the Greeks to the dead sceptre, 

27 1. xgfvofo-f] ir e. the Centaurs. 

276. But leave her as at first given. 

278. OfMlr^g] refers to oiioiooirjiieyai, 187. 

280. nagregofl the stronger, opposed to fegrepos, the weigh- 
tier. 

288. refers to 280. Agamemnon states that Achilles is not 
satisfied with Nestor's concessions, but that he wishes to be 
stronger than all, to reign over all, to dictate to all. 

295. Read iycoye ti. 

341. See lines 84—91. 

36 1. xaripe^ev] may be from xuTspscra-oo, and may signify a 
motion of the hand, like that of an oar. 

546. x^XsiroX] difficult of comprehension. 

B. 

14. may have some reference to A. 571, 574, 605, 6O8. 
Had Agamemnon indeed used no delay in attacking Troy, he 
might perhaps have taken it before the gods interfered : on the 
contrary, Agamemnon disbelieved Jupiter, line 110, &c. So 
that it is observable that Jupiter's counsel against the Greeks 
was effected by a kind service to them, which he foresaw they 
would reject^ and, by rejecting it, bring to pass bis counsel 
against them. — Next to the Bible, comes the Iliad, both in unity 
of design, and wisdom of means concurring to bring about that 
design. It is the most perfect drama ever conceived by man ; 
but perhaps it has never yet been adequately unfolded and esti- 
mated. See my former communication on the ninth book^ 
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158. Agameihnioii reallj iiHended to retiirn home, tflpmss 
stated that hii real kiteniioD migbt be different ; but be said so 
perbapt in order to prevent him from eCectir^ bis porpose^ 

192. 

£S4. Read ipx'^v torru xax&v. That rultng over cowards, jou 
should trample, &c. alludes to A. £31, as does 237 to A. I7I9 
and £41 to A. £3£. 

£46. iKpiT^pLvit] Saying every thing you think. 

£55. ^Hc»i] If this could signify, j^ott should sit doum, as put 
for ^CTMO, the sentence would agree with the former line, £50, 
and with the circumstance that Thersites was not sitting, lines 
£11 — £68. 1 would rather, however, consider fo-dci as the im- 
perat. of 4(r«fAi}y from ^o|yiai,and translate it by amuse yourself : 
or, if allowable, suppose it to be put for lottrai, leave off. 

£91. i. e. On the other hand^ it is painful for you to return^ 
disappointed, and it is hard also for them not to pine. Either 
alternative is bad, 1. 366. They will fight separately. 

303. Xii^^a rt xa) frpdn}^] May not this refer to the days 
during which the ships were assembling at Aulis i 

308. Compare Revel, xii.3, and note that Homer here uses 
d^jxa and rigmSf as alike meaning a sign or type. See S£4. 

330. reXeiraO will be fulfilled. See £99. 

337. i. e. You quarrel among yourselves like children, who 
do not care about stipulations^ whether they be put in the fire 
or not. 

r. 

3. y^tpivtov} The flamingos about the Mediterranean draw 
up in Imes, and appear at a distance so like armed men^ as to 
excite an alarm. Such an appearance is sometimes seen on the 
rock of Gibraltar. The monkies which inhabit the rocks may 
have been the Pigmies. 

59. alo'tfcy] judgment, from ia(», I divide ; so acute^thvit P^ris 
compares it to an axe, which divides a plank. If, however, it 
were allowable to render this verse as follows ; Hector, since you 
have reproached me respecting my appointment, and not said any 
thing further, or exceeded appointment, what follows would co* 
here oetter ; Paris would then charge Hector with impiety^ in re- 
proaching him with his destiny. 

66. otindi] of their accord — Jxiov fXoiro, could by wishing 
obtain. 

104. 7p T« xcii *ne\t(p'] to the Trojan land^ and to Phoebus 
its protector. 

£d7* r)$] means each, here and elsewhere. 

31*6. iXomg] choosing. 
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400. i. e. Will ypv )ead me any whither further than Troj ? 

A. 

286. w yotg loi}iC ^puvejxsv] In a parenthesis. 

S08. wSff] i. e. by such observation of discipline generally. 
Vide supra. 

357. waXiv K&fyro] retracted. 

Sb^. vrgieotf-ioyj i. e. I have no occasion either to blame or to 
excite you. 

i378. iaTpuTocovi'] were raising forces^ i. e. against Thebes. 

E. 

4. tale] she divided, in allusion to the rays of a star. This 
was a kind of glory. Hence the propriety of ^a/i^a/yijo-iy, line 6 
and X 206. 

12. aTFOxgiviivre] parted, i. e. from their own companions, 

218. wages ^9 Sec.] i. e. you shall not do otherwise than you 
have hitherto done in using your bow. 

487. aXovre] i. e. husband and wife ; alludit ad Martem et 
Venerem. 

Z. 

181. In the history of Bellerophon and of Bacchus, which 
precedes, there seems to be some corruption of sacred history. 

428. If by Diana we understand the moon, and by the arrow 
the rays of the moon, we find in Ps. xci. 5. a similar thought. 
In consistency with the same opinion, we find in the beginning 
oi the Iliad, that the dogs were first affected by the rays or ar- 
rows of Phoebus. Heat produces madness in dogs. 

513. ^XixTfiop] perhaps for aXsKToop, The participle tnrspim 
seems very expressive ef strutting, and xay^^aXooov of crowing. 
Compare F. 43, 55, where the word may .be well rendered by 
crow, and Paris be considered as reproached under the emblem 
of a vaunting cock ; and to this would likewise agree jT. 68, 70. 

e. 

25. Chain of fate. Livy, vol. ii.p. 215: Oxford Edition. 
The same seems to be intended by the scale, 69th line ; and it 
seems intimated that the gods could not cause the day of Troy 
to fall to the ground, and that of Greece to rise. Comp. 140. 

190. *H Ijxoij i. e. she fed the horses before she waited on her 
husband. 

J. 

63. 77. Allusions perhaps to Achilles. 
176. inap^afMvoi] making libations. 
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197. Whether you come as friends^ or Mrhether some urgent 
business pressed, be welcome^ ye >j\hO; 8cc. 

243. aTu&jxevou;] stupified. 

S09. ctvr^Xryeeos airoeiiriiv] to refuse decisively ; see line 671. 
Comp. 431 and 435. 

318. fioiQoi] allotment, both with respect to prizes and to 
death. 

334. "^XXa S*] i. e. the prizes he did not reserve for himself. 

381. Thebes was the richest city at the time of the Trojan 
war, and this supremity over Nineveh is intimated in Nahum iii. 
8. — For further reference to Thebes, compare Jeremiah xlvi.25, 
Ezek. XXX. 14, and Genesis xli. 41, 45, xlvi. 20. The Trojan 
war then took place, when Egyptian Thebes florished more than 
Nineveh. 

« 

4i35. Read ou? en : compare 458. 

491. Xoiyov] refers to the danger impending over all the 
Greeks. 

498. AiraX] refers to XhtrtroiLBVOi in the former verse. Prayers 
are here personified^ and the picture of them drawn from the 
tardiness and countenance of those, who are reduced to offer 
them. This refers to Agamemnon's entreaty to Achilles. On 
the contrary Ate, or Hate, (Anglice) or Injury, is precipitous and 
rapid in her movements. Compare T. 87> and A. 15, and 412. 
We have here a remarkable statement of the first principles of 
religion, however obscured by tradition. 1. That the Divinity^ 
though offended, is rendered favorable to suppliants who offer 
sacrifice. 2. That they who forgive not are not forgiven by the 
Divinity ; but they who do forgive may expe<;t mercy. Comp. 
Genesis iv. 6, 7, where the word hate, which is a Hebrew word^ 
first occurs, as also Matth. v. 23. 

605. Which appointment will confine me^ Scc. See A. 415, 
418. 

6. See Cicero's Tusculan Questions. 

0. 

624. A water-spout. 

X 

264. fi^ivog^Agr^os Sarfovrai] i. e. alternately prevail. 
309* This line explains the expression ofioiitou TroAejxoio* 
591. See Euripides, Hecuba, 1. 826. 
596. I\a/a}] with perfumed oil. 
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T. 

56. Read 'ATpeidyjf ^ &p ri r^ aii^origotiriv apeiov* 
"EvXsTO (To) xa) fjxol ore, x. t. A. 

Truly anything had been preferable. 

1 take the liberty of suggesting that if your correspondent&f 
would communicate any Critical Remarks on Homer, in the 
manner which 1 have exemplified^ there might in time be much 
matter collected for an improved edition of this noble author. 
Conceding to Heyne that he has done all that one man can do 
for the Iliady the Odyssey remains unedited, and the Iliad re-^ 
quires to be criticised with increased attention. Various cir^^ 
cumstances strike various persons, and therefore, so great a work 
as a new- edition of Homer, should receive contributions froni 
every quarter. If only one of the foregoing criticisms should be 
found really useful, I shall feel amply rewarded by having sug-^- 
gested it ; and still more so, if, by so doing, I should excite your 
more learned correspondents to follow up the method proposed 
in respect to the great author. 

Qui quid sit rectum, quid dulce, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius et melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit ; 
and should my bumble communications prove acceptable, it 
would be a great pleasure to me to follow up the subject still 
further in the method of short notes, as above commenced. 

J.M.B. 

P. S. In addition to the observations on the sixth line of the 
first book, I would further suggest that l$T)xe, in the second line, 
corresponds to eiitrav, in line 290 ; as does /3ouA^, in line 5, to 
liCdovs, in line 545 : and that tpla-avrij in line 6, signifies having 
rivalled, in reference to a time before SiatrHj'njv, as does fuiyta-^ 
6ai to a time after huarr^v. This rivalry of antecedent date 
to the open quarrel is plainly described in line 177> where this 
very epig is spoken of ; and what is equally remarkable is, that it 
is there and elsewhere connected with Jupiter, as the first cause 
of it. For Jupiter rendered the one superior in royalty, the 
other superior in strength : see also line 186. 

Ta irgoora perhaps may signify primacy, not only with respect 
to time, but to dignity, being put for xaroi ra irpoora yipara. 

Lastly, if we compare B. line 1 — 5, we shall find the above 
view of the meaning of this text decisively proved, and see the 
importance of it in connexion with the plot of the whole Iliad. 
Compare the beginnings of both books, as ouXojxevijy with i\i(rvi, 
i\i(r^ referring to Jupiter as the first cause, ouXoftey)]y to Achilles, 
as his instrument. 



EXPLICATION 

d'une Inscription Grecque en Vers, ^couverte dans 
rile de PhiUepar M. Hamilton. 

(Eitraita de 1ft suite des lUchercKei pour senir d VMH&ire di VEgwU pindtai 
h iomMkm du Qrm dt 4a Bmti^; piur M. Lbtao^n^, d^ jrdtflttttl.) 

L^9 iqscriptioDs m4t|iques qui ont iii trouv^es en Egypte ne 
pr^s^nteQt pas en g^ral beauco.up i^'ipxitkx. Ce spot le plus 
99i|yent des lieux con^muns sur le respect de Tauteur envers la 
jd|yM^it6 d'un temple. II y a cependant qjuelques exceptions a 
jb^re d cet 6gard ; et je ne crains pas de piace^r dans le nombre 
rinacription suivante, qui peut&tre niise sm rang des plus int^- 
rea^antes qu'on ait dicouvertes en Egypte. 

Cette inscription a 6t6 publi6e par M. Hamilton.' La copie 
de ce voyageur offre plusieurs lacunes : j'avais d6jd r^ussi k les 
rempUr ex;cept6 une seule^ celle du 4*. vers^ et d corriger Ics 
autres alterations de la copie^ lorsque M. Gau me communiqua 
celle qu'il avait prise plus tard sur les lieux. Cette npuvelle 
copie, saps 6tre plus correcte que celle de M* Hamilton, a IV 
vantage de donner les principaux lin^an^ens des lettres qui com- 
posent le 4*. vers, et^ en outre^ de faire connattre la date de 
rin^ripUpn. Cette date est exprim^e dans six Ugnes de prose, 
k la suite des vers; mais M. Hao^il^n les avait plac6es d'une 
maoi^e tout-d-fgit indiipendante de ces vers; en sorte qii^B 
itxfii diflScile de deviner qu'ellefi m d6pe9daieRt.^ On poas^e 
done ijD^tenant tous les el6mens d'une restitution complete. 
Je pl^ce ici la copie de M, Hamilton,, et e^ renvoi quatre var 
^ptes d^ cdle de M« Gau qui motivent les legons que j V 

KAICAPinONTOMEAONTIKAIAnEIPoiNKPATEONTI 

lAMTwIEKIANOCnATFOCEAEYQEFloiI 

4EaiOTAI?irP«nACTEKAIACIAOCACTP«IAIlACAC 



* S.gypikca, p. 53. J>p ai.cii^ If^ quatre premiers vers (Jstns le Jouff- 
nd des-Siwfn^ 4^ J[uia icisi, p. 30$, ,et (es ^eux^orniers 4ans celui die 
Mai 18341. . , , . 
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EAAAAOC' . . . . ET . . WETAC 

AnAIOCATNONfieUKE 

nAMMAn EYPPOMONwNnOAIOS , 

KAIMfiTAN . . META . . TOTPANNKM^ANAPAAIKAION 
AirrnT«nACAC*EPTATONNrEMONA 
CTAAAAIENECTAAwCENINEICTOAEN AC«EA»AON ' 
nACOMOA«NYMNHIATONX0ONOCCABOTOTAN 
TAIAE*YAA1*«NEYNTIKA . . NnEPACAinrnTOIO 
OMMIKAIAieiOniiiNrACOPIONNEAnA^ 

KATIAIOYTOTKAI 

NIKANOPOC 

TOTNIKANO 

K . . KAICAPOC 

*AMEN . . OIB 

EniNEIAOYCTPATHrOY 

Avant d'examiner lee vers, voyons quel est le nom de raateur 
et en quel temps H vivait. C'est ce qu'on trouve dans les six 
lignes de la fin : KauKtou ro? xa) Nfxxvopog to5 Nixavogos* L K", 
Kat(rapo$, fafiiycid IB, ix) Nif\ov crTparrfyov. ** Ces vers sont de 
Catilius, dit Nicanori t^% de Nkanor, Tan xx de C^lar^ le 12 
de Phain^notb^ NUus .6tant Strat^ge.'^ Au lieu de Catilius, on 
pourrait £tre tente de lire C Atilius; mais dans une autre pi^ce 
de vers du m^me auteur, mdheureusenient trop mul^ie, on lit 
yim ajx/3oAft^ KarlXi^g, qui.scmt les 2 derni^res syzigies d^un tri- 
• mitre iambique ; ainsi lie itom Gatilius eist certain. JLe signe 
num6rique de Famine estdonteux; mais en comparant les deux 
copies^ on ne peut h£sf ter qn'entre J£ et KT (15 ou ^0). La 
date est done celk du 1£ Pham&ioth de Tan xv on xx d'Au- 
guste, qui r6pond au B Mars de Tan 15 ou 10, avaht notre hve, 
d'apr^s le calendrier €xe qui 6tait etabli d Alexandne depuis 
Tan 25. 

L'attteur de Finscrtption est done ml Grec <i'origine^ nomm^ 
Catiiius, qui avait joint i, ce nom cetui de son p^re Nicanor. 
Le nom de Nicanor ca ixk si co^imun chez les Grecs^ qu'il est 
peut-^e t^6raire de pr6tetidre savotr de quel personnage il ^ 
ki question. Toutefois, en ayant 6gard a la concordance de 
r^pogue, je conjecture que Catilius 6tait fils ,de Nicanor, fits 
(KAtius, philosophe d'AIexandrie^ dont Auguste regut des legons 
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dans sa jeunesse,' et pour lequel il avait une estime et uocf 
ainiti6 attest6es par Plutarque.^ Ce philosopher dit Su^tooe^ 
eut deux fils, Dionysius et Nicanor, qui v^curent, comme leur 
p^re, dans rintimit6 d'Auguste^ et qui contribu^rent aussi d. le 
former par leurs legonsJ L'hommage du fils de Nicanor i 
Auguste serait un acte de reconnaissance pour i'attachement de 
ce prince d toute la famille de I'auteur. II est presque inutile 
de montrer que les 6poques conviennent fort bien d cette hypo- 
th^se. En supposant qu' Auguste e&t de 15 ^ 18 ans lorsqu'il 
re9ut les le9ons d'Arius et de ses fils^ et que Nicanor, run 
d'eux^ e&t alors seulement 25 ans^ en Tan 15 ou 10 avant notre 
^re, il pouvait avoir un fils de 25 ^ 50 ans. Le dialecte Do- 
rique, employ^ dans Tinscription^ n'est pas non plus une diffi- 
cult6. On sait que les poetes Alexandrins ont souvent affecl6 
de se servir de ce dialecte : il nous suffit de renvoyer aux 6pi- 
grammes d'Antipater de Sidon, de M616agre, etc. 

Apr^s ces observations sur I'auteur et la date de ce monu- 
ment^ je viens ^ Hnscription elle-m^me. £lle se compose de 
12 vers 616giaques, dont voici le texte restitu6 et la traduction. 

KutiTOLpi TrovTOftrgSovri xa) eifr^ipcov xguTeovri, 
Zcm, TOO Ik Zavog varqos, 'EXiv9ep!eo, 

AsanoTu Evgivas rf xal *A(rtBos, oi^rpto inairag 

l^I(niog Iv vi<r(o KlarlXiog oLyvlv fflijxe 

Fpoci/^l/J, WK [*i4X60av8pou SJetlgo fioXcJv voKiog, 
Ka) fiiyuv [ex] ft6ya[Xcuy] Tovppaviov, otvipa iixaiov, 

Alywrrot) ira(rug fipraTO¥ aysjEtova^ 
SraXa evs(rTaXxo(r6y, Jv slg roSe via-oa eSedXoy 

Iloig 6 fAoXaov ufty^ rov %$oyo^ oX/3oSorav 
TaJg ^IXai ^coveuvrr K[aXo]v Trequg Alyimroio 
^Ei^i/X, xa» Al^iOTtm yag Ojpiov vsirug, 
" A C6sar, qui r^gne sur les mers et sur les continens, Jupi- 
ter lib6rateur; fils de Jupiter^ mattre de I'Europe et de TAsie, 
astre de toute la Gr^ce, qui s'est lev6 avec T^clat du grand Ju- 
piter sauveuo Catilius, venu ici de la ville d' Alexandre^ a con^ 
8acr6 dans I'tle d'Isis une inscription religieuse ; et [en mSme 
temps] il a 61ev6 une st^le en I'honneur du grand Turranius, n6 
d'une grande famille, homme juste, excellent gouvemeur de toute 
I'Egypte; afin que quiconque portera ses pas dana ce sanctuaire 
de Tile b6nisse le bienfaiteur du pays^ au lieu m^me oik Phiba 



* Dio Cass. li. 16; ibiq. Reimar. 
* Plutarch, in Anton. § 81. 3 Sucton. in August. % 89. 
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s*6crie: ' Je sms la belle extr6Diit6 de I'Egypte et la limite de 
la terre recul^e des Ethiopieos/ " 

J'ai t^ch6 de conserver dans cette traduction la tournure qu'a 
prise Catilius; car on a sans doute remarqu6 que ses douze vers 
forment une seule p6riode qui se d6veloppe avec autant d'61^- 
gance que de correction; et^ sous le rapport de la facture^ je ne 
sais si Tanthologie renferme beaucoup de pieces qui soient su- 
p^rieures a cette inscription. 

Les quatre premiers vers contiennent l'6num6ration des titres 
d'Auguste; ils donnent lieu d des remarques de plus d'un genre. 

V. ] . Le mot ^ovrofAsScov est une 6pith^te prbpre i Neptune, 
qu'emploient Euripide' et Pindare;^ et le vers entier est Tex- 
pression du titre (W^ot)}; y^^ kol) iuKaa-aris) que Septime-S6- 
v^re^ et Caracalla^ portent dans plusieurs inscriptions^ Julien 
FApostat regut celui de Dominus orbis terrarumJ 

V. 2. Jupiter liberateur,Jils de Jupiter. Auguste porte le 
m^me titre dans I'inscription du Propylon de Dend^ra.^ Ce 
Jupiter^ dont Auguste est le fils, ne peut^tre que Jules C6sar; 
d'oil r^sulte Texplication d'un passage de Dion Cassius, que les 
critiques ont voulu corriger. Get historien rapporte7 qu'on 
61eva d Jules C6sar un temple, et qu'on lui donna le titre de 
Jupiter Julius {Ala re avtov 'lovXiov yrgoa-fiyopeva-ai). Paulmier 
de Grentemesnil propose de changer Jia en JTov (divum)i et 
Reimar est tout pr^s d'adopter la correction, attendu qu'aucun 
monument n'atteste que Jules C6sar fut appel6 Jupiter, L'in- 
scription de Philae l^ve tous les doutes d cet 6gard. 

V. 3. Maitre de V Europe et de I'Jsie, 11 est remarquabie 
que Catilius ne nomme que deux parties du monde, et cepen- 
dant on peut^tre s&r qu'il n'a pas voulu exclure la Libye de la 
domination d'Auguste ; notre poete s'est done ici conform^ i 
I'ancienne opinion qui consid6rait la terre comme divis^e en deux 
parties, I'Asie et I'Europe^ laquelle comprenaitia Libye jusqu'd 
I'Egypte exclusivement. Agathemere^ et Tauteur anonyme du 
Commentaire sur le Tetrabiblos de Ptol^mee^ attribuent en 



> Hippolyt, V. 744. .. * ^- Olymp, v. 176. 

3 Villoison, dans les Mim, Acad. Inscr, xlvti. 318. 

♦ Marmor. Oxoniens. clxxii. — Peyssonn. Voyage d Thyatyra, p. 280.— 
Leake's Asia Minor, p. 246. 

^ Grutef, ccxii. 1. 

fi Voyez mes Recherches pour servir a VHiitoire de I'Egypte, p. 16^. 

7 Dio Cass. xliv. 6. 

» II. 2. Jin, cf. Berkel. ad. Stcph. Byz. p. 38S.—Uckert, Geograph. der 
Gfiechen und Roemer. T. i. P. 3. p. 280. 

s> P. 58. Ed. Has. 1558. 
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effeC oette divisbn aux anciens g^ographes. Elleii^ti imVie 
par Isocrate dans le Pan6gyrique^* et par Sopboele dans mi 
passage des Tracbinienoes/ {** O soieil ! . • • • apprenez-notij en 
qitel lieu habite le fils d'Alcm^e : parcourt-il lefs mers^ ott st 
repose-t-il sur quelque point de Tun des deus continens i Q Ym-- 
irrnig iwilpnf xAitt};/') par Varroo,' et en6n par Salluste, qtii, 
dans la Tie de Jugurtfaa/ s'exprime ainsi : Paud tantummodo 
Asiam et Europam esse [yoltieruni']: sed Jfrieam in Europd. 
Selon Varron/ cette division fut admise par Eratosth^ne; mais 
on voit par la critique d6taiUie, que Strabon a donniSe cfa sys- 
tdflie de ce g^ographe, qu'il admettait la division en trois par- 
ties; s'il a pari! de Tautre division, ce n'a dft 6tre que pouir 
I'^poser comme une opinion de qndques personnes ; et Yar* 
ron, qui n'avait pas autant de critique que de savoir, se sera 
trompe en la lui attribuant. EUe tient ^videmnieut i la g6o- 
gnqihie Hom^rique: il n'est done pas surprenant qu'elle ait 6t6 
siiivie par les poetes de i'6cole Alexandrine. Aussi «Ia retrdu- 
voDS^nous dans Callimaque^ et dans notre inscription. Lu- 
caitty7 qui 6crivait un peu avant le temps de Catilius Nicanor, 
Tibttlle^ qui a 6crit dans le m^me temps, et Silius Italicus,' 
qui a r6dig6 son poeme un si^cle apr^s, ont 6galemeiit adopt6 
cette division en deux continens, en quelque sorte consacr^e 
dans le langage po6tique de T^poque. Enfin il en existe des 
vestiges JMsque dans raul Orose/<^ Ethicus, et J. Lauretitius 
Lydus." Cest une preuve de 1 influence que la g6ographie 
po6tique a exerc6e sur les opinions des Grecs; j'en ai rapport6 
tout r6cemment un exemple d propos de la denomination delude 
ap|diqu6e k I'Ethiepie'* J'en cite et discute un grand nombre 
d^atitres dans mon M6moire (in6dit) stir le SysthneGeograpMque 
de Cosmos, amsideripar 'Rapport it la Geographie Poitiquedes 
Grecs et iiux Systimes des Alexandrins, 

Jstre de toute la Grhce. Cette expression A^astre, appliqu6e 
k un homme dislingu6 par son rang, ses talens ou ses vertus, se 
tronve contomn^ment chez les poetes Grecs.*' On s'^tonne 
que Catilius, dans le cours de ses flatteries, se soit content6 de 
dire iii^re de toute la Grice: pourquoi pas astre de FVmoersl 



\ § 43. » Track, v. 101 ; uhi vide Bothe. 

^ Ling. Lot. iv. p. 13. ed. Bipont. * § 17. 

I De Re Bmt. 1, 2, 8, ibiqw Gesn. « Hymn, in Del. v. 168. 

7 IX. 419. 8 IV. 1, 176, ihiq. Broukh. 9 i. 195, 

•° Hist. i. 2. " De Oatentis, p. 192. c. ed, Hasc. 

*' Journal des SavanSy 1825, p. 226. 
" Cf. Jacobs ad Anthohg. xii. £05, 206. 
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II y iEi quelquc) itiotif i<kt^ pestrictbti, qui se rapfKHte t>eiil66^ 
isi queflqtie dispofiHtion bietiveillttm^ d'Auguste etn^ers k Gi^de} 
tiertt-elief ^ cette ciri^tififtatice, racotit^ pnt Dion C^^ud^ 
^U'AdgU^e, cfri 7^d d^ Rome, f6gla tes affdire^ de ia iGr^^ €« 
fire fit initier citi)[ my^t^^res d'Eteusi^ ? ' Je Tignore. On p&iittA\t 
pr^iu0i^T aU^si que tfthatcr^e *EXXd^^ est pour ifroutn^ '^Ekkiivis, et 
que cette espres^h i^'edtend, non pas seulemeiit de toiil h ptiy^ 
de GtitiSj mate dfe tons le^ Orecd kablis dafis les divei^^i pnt^ 
ti^s de I'efnpire^ et signifie d^tre protetUut de tons les Grecs, de 
imt ce quiporle le no^ de Grec. 

Au reste, les termes qui suivent ne sont pas mollis ttittgnifi^- 
ifo^a, tdi qui fes leve^ semblable an grand Jupitet sauveur, og 
iMni^jp Zivg aVtrretXs (ou fltvsreMe) f^^otg; ear je doute qti'OA 
p^isite Ike aittrement de passage, fort ifialtraU6 dans les deuic 
eibpitei. Quant au send, il peiit y avoir incertitude. S'tisritHil 
du dieu Jupiter ou bien de la plan^te de ce noitiMe nie decide 
l^our ce dernier sens, d'abord parce qu'il est appele par la eom- 
}>tel'aiison d'astre, et ensuite parce que TexpressioH ^rreiXf, tonte 
aitr6noiliique>8emb1erappelel*6galenient; afireiX^ Zebg est pour 
^ftfferiXff Skw$ Zebg, comme d^ns tes deux vers d'uiie inscriptioil 
fiOi^raire : 

Mnt ^Bkhtegts est pour 8. ixcog "Ea-Tre^ns^ et de m^me, dans 
V^p^ramtne de Platon,^ dbnt €eMe-ld est imit^e : 

Nvv te 4«v«v XafJi,irug *^E(r^^pog ev fiifi^ivois. 
Le mot Jmnter d^signe done ki la plati^te; mais le poete 
'^tnble kvoir & dessein cotifondu leis deux id^es : car le nom de 
J^pi^ter-plani^te, s'y trouve accompagn^des^pitb^tesde Jupiter- 
&i^, savoir, ftiyoig et awr^, Tune et I'autre prises toutefois dans 
-tfHi^ns particuli^r : en effet, fisybtg se rapporte d f^clat et d la 
grandeur de la plan^te, et acorvip d son influence heureuse Bar 
le^ destinies humaiues: on sait que, dans la doctrine astrologique 
d^ anciens, Jupiter 6tait cens6 le d6positaire des influences 
bienfaisdntes ;* c'est lui ^i rendistit bon, modes te et iSii^eJ Re- 
marquons, en passant, que I'image ne serait que poetique, si 
rSpith^te ftlyaj 6tait seule. Ce qui donne proprement k Ta 

- ■- - " ' ■ 

* Dio Cass. li. 4.— Sueton. Jug, § 98. 

» Jacobs Antholog.—Adespoty 733.— Pa/a^ app. 329. 
3 Id, i, p. 106.—Falat. vii. 670. 

* Sext. Empir. adv, Mathem, v. p. 114. 
^ Jul. Firmic. Matern. Mathes. i, 1. 
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pens^e le caract^re astrologique^ c*e8t r6|>itb^te vmrip, relative 
a I'lDfluence de i'astre : d'o^ nous voyoDS qu'il n'y a Jtien dW 
trologique dans i'^pigramme de Piaton, rapport^ plus haut 
II n'y a qu'une comparaison po6tique, fondle sur reclat et la 
beaut6 de Pastre de V6nua; ce genre de comparaison se trouve 
depuis Hom^re/ Job,^ et Pindare^' jusqu'd Plotin/ ou, pour 
mieux dire, d toutes les ^poques de la litt6rature ancienne. Ce 
n'est pas ta seule distinction d etablir dans cette mati^re deli- 
cate, oil Ton est souvent expos6, faute d'une 6lude approfondie, 
k confondre beaucoup de choses qui n'ont point de rapport les 
lines avec les autres. 

V. 5. et 6. Les quatre premiers vers contiennent le comple- 
ment indirect d'une proposition que nous trouvons 6noiic6e dans 
les deux suivans. La nioiti6 du premier manque ; on n'y voit 
que quelques traits peu distincts : la seconde moiti6 ar/XfOf ay^ 
yoy I9)}xs est heureusement fort claire ; artXio^ est certainement 
JCaTlXiosj le nom de Tauteur; et Ton ne peut dorter que le 
commencement du vers n'ait 6t6 rempli par rindication du lieu 
oil I'bommage a 6t6 d6pos6. Le vers est complet en lisant : 
[^MSo^ iv vota-eo K]ar/Xio; ayvov (tijxf • L'expression ^Jo'iSp^ v^o'o; 
est caracteristique de Philae; je la retrouve dans plusieurs autres 
inscriptions m6triques de cette tie, cdpi^es par M. Gau. L'ad- 
jectif dyvh appelle un substantif ; je le trouve dans UAMMAII, 
que je lis yqoLiLiL aw\ La fin du vers, itvpo [loXtif Toiaosy ne 
laisse aucun doute : la lacune du milieu a n6cessairement i\^ 
occup6e par un mot qui se rapportait sk iroKiog et qui dependait 
de otvo, D'aprds ma conjecture sur Pauteur de Tinscription, un 
mot est appele naturellement ici, c'est 'AXs^ivigoo, qui est pr6« 
cis6ment celui. que la mesure exige. 'AXs^avipou n-oXi; pour 
*AX£^ay^§neh se trouve m&me dans la prose,^ de m^me que 'Av^ 
Tio^ow v6\ts^ pour 'AvTioxeioL. Le vers est complet. Catilius 
dit done qu'il est venu (TAlexandrie en ce lieu. Le mot ypaiL- 
l^a, qui signifie fr6quemment un livre, un ouvrage,'' a aussi le 
sens dHnscription en vers ou en prose,* et en genlral de piice 
de vers: 9 c'est ce dernier que je lui donne ici; et amn^wM 
yqiluiMt T«y) me paratt signifier composer une piice de vers en 



» Iliad, x', 318.— C/*. Jacobs ad Anthol. vi. S53. * Xf. 17. 
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' S. Epiphan. de Mentur. ii. 166. B. 

^ Philostorg. Hist, Eccles. iii. 15. 

^ Valcken. ad Ammon. p. 56.— Boisson. ad Callimach. p. 184. 

* Antipat. Sidon. Epigr, xciii. 2. 

! Leon. Alex. Ep, xvii.— Marcus Argent. Ep. xxxii. 
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fiimneur dt quelgu^un lui co^sacrer une piice de vers. 
iy^^9 joint a Ypa^fjM ne me semble pas tr^s-clair ; a 



LemoC 
comme ctt 
adjectify .avec un uomde chose, a quelquefois le sens de smcri^ 
sainti il .serait possible que Catilius e&t voulu parler xi'une in" 
scription religiettse, d'un hdoiinage religieux, en I'bonneur d'Au* 
guste. Mais il a'agit probablenaent d'uoe autre inscription que 
celle qui nous occupe en ce moment^ 

£n effi^ty Catilius ajoute : et fai eleve une stile d TttrratUus^ 
etc. , Tov^^^ov irrikx iwrrdhmtrev^ I'expression vr^kin tiifot 
OT^Xi} est rare, mais la signification n'en est pas douteuse; eiio 
revient iofartthM ori^Xiiy rivi; et elle est analogue d Fexpresdon 
itvaritivat tiKwi rwa, pour e!x^v« tiv/. Comme notre inscription 
est grav6e sur le propylon de Philae, il est clair que la stUe dont 
il est ici question, en a 6t6 tout-i*fait ind6pendante. 11 semble 
done que ces vers n'ont pour objet que de mentionner ce que 
^Catilius Nicanor a fait. dans le temple dePhilae pour honorer 
Fempereur et le gouvemeur de TEgypte; c'est ce qui me fait 
peuser que Tinscription d^sign^e plus haut par les mots dyvi^ 
ypifi^lkeL est autre que ces vers de Catilius qui, dans le fait, con- 
cerneut autant le pr6fet d'E^ypte qu'Auguste, en sorte qu'ils ne 
r^pondent qu'jmparfaitement aux mots Kahapt • • .ayvov ypiiuyi^oL 
2d)ixe. J'ai d^jsi dit qu'il existe parmi les autres inscriptions de 
Philae un fragment, en dialecte Dorique, trds-mutil6, mais qui 
est cer tainement de Catilius ; j'y ai distingu^, d la fin, des mots 
qui peuvent fort bien se rapporter k Auguste ; ce sont xa) xaX^ 
traXfii KvTTgi^, et que la belle Cypris conserve. . • . C'est 1^,. si je 
ne me trompe, le ype^ftfMt dyviv que Catilius rappelle dans notre 
inscription. 

V. 7* La restitution des courtes lacunes de ce vers ne roe 
laisse point de doute: ^i^iyuv [Ix] ft8ya[X«v]; ce qui veut dire ex 
^iyi\ai>v 'KOLripnv^ de meme Sophocle; . • . xa) Sufei^ raya ETt^ 
cuyevij; Trifvxas, (ir* l(r6Xmv xox^,* c'est-d-dire 1$ itrdXmv yoveeoy. 
La construction pleine se lisait dans I'inscription de Marcellus k 
Rhodes : MioKeXkos xXetvouv KXa6iio$ ix irarifviv:^ si la mesure 
Ve&t permis, j'aurais pu lire aussi bien eari [ityciKm, comme dans 
Eschyle : aifiawreu a^lav <r' air a^/cov,^ oil nous trouvons aussi le 
rapprochement du m^me adjectif : ce que les Grecs et les Latins 
aimaient beaucoup. 

Maintenaiit, quel est ce grand Turranius, ne d^une grande 



* Antigon. v. 38. ibiq, Schol. et Musgrav. 

» Apud Plut. tfi MarcdL § 30. ^ Eumenid. v. 439. 

VOL. XXXIl. CI. Jl. NO. LXIV. U 
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famillef cet excellent gouvem^ttr de FEgypie? Cdk i^est^pa^ 
facile d d6terminer> parce que rhistoire n'en &k pas inentioii : 
r^poque de radministratioD de ^e pr^fet tombe priaatmeat 
dans cette lacune, espace de treutedeax k trente->qaatre aos^ 
que rhistoire a laisn^e, coinme je Tai dit aiUeura, Soob bitine 
des pr^fets d'Egjpte/ et qui ne (^eutitre retnplie qoe par le 
secours des monumens : d6ja rinscription du propyk>n de Dett* 
d6ra m'a fonnu le nom d'un de ces pr6fets,' saVoir^ Pubfias 
Octavius : celle de Philx nous en Fait eonmdtre im auti^e^ qui 
adminisCra I'Egypte quelques ann^s auparavant , 

Le pr6fet Turranius me paraft &tre le qnftnse pcraoniiage 4{U6 
le Cmus Turranius qui, selob Tacite, 6tait pr^fet de Fannone, i 
la mort d'Auguste^ Tan 14 de notre ^re.* Cette fonction 6tait 
Tune des plus importantes de T^tat ; or, il est tout simple 
qu'Auguste en e&t rev^tu une personne en qui il avait eu assez 
de confiance poiir le charger de Tadministration de TEgypte^ 
province qu'il ne confiait qu'i des . hommes dont il 6tait sdr. 
L'ordre des temps permet aussi de croire que notre Turraniui 
^tait fils de Turranius Niger, Yam de Varron, qui lui dedia sop 
Irait6 d'agriculture,' et agriculteur lui-mSme, puisqu'il avait 
donh6 son nom a une e^p^ce de poire; ^ d'ailleurs^ Ters6 comme 
son ami^ dans beaucoup de connaissances^ au point que Cic6ron 
le qualifie x^^^^^f^^^^^^ ^^ qu'Ovide vante ses talens pour la 
trag6die.^ On ne sait si c'est le m&me que le Manius Turra- 
nius, dont Cic6ron, dans la 3®. Pbiiippique, loue Hnt^grit^ et la 
▼ertu7 Quoi qu'il en soit, la famille de Turranius comptait 
assez de personnages distingu^s poi|r justifiei: les paroles de Ca- 
tilius : [JLiyoiv ex [i^eyiXsov. 

V. 9 et 10. Llnscription de la st^le elev6e par Catilius oon- 
tenait sans doute un 61oge pompeux du gouvemeur; on en juge 
par ce qu'il dit ici : '^ afin que ceux qui porteront leurs pas dans 



• Recherches pour servir d VHistmre de FEgypte, etc. p. 171. 
. * Tacit Ann, i. 7. — Tacite (Ann, xi. 81) parle d'un Turraoius, egalo 
meot prefet de rannune sous le r^gne rlc Claude, 34 ans apr^s. Les 
commentateurs ont cru que c'etait le meme personnage : cela est peu 
probable. Le Turranius dont parle Seneque {de Brevit. ViU xx. 2), qui 
exerpa la fonction de procuraieur sous Caligula, et mourut peu apres, 
^tait different de Fun et de Tautre : et c*est a tort que M. Rubkopf les a 
confondus (ad Senec. Opp, i. 635). lis etaient sans doute de la meme 
famille. 

3 Varr. de Re RusL ii. procem. 6. — ii. 2, 12. — iii. 1, 9. 

^ Columell. V. 10, IS.—Plin. xv. 15. p. 741. 19. 

5 i. Epist. ad Attic. 6. ^ iv. Pont. 16, 29. ? Philipp, ill 10. 
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ce sanctuaire de I'tle b^nissent le bienfaiteur du pays." Ce 
sanctuaire, c'est le temple m^me d'Isis, daos Tencemte duquel 
la st^le fut sans d^ute 6lf vie* '^E^e^kav, qnii pi^ B^^^X^ If seule 
legon i tirer des lettres EAEOAON, est employ^ par Calli- 
maque' pour designer le lieii o^ si^ge une divinit6. Toy x^^^^^ 
oAjSoSorav me paratt se rappof lei^ au gouverneur de TEgypte^ et 
non pas 4 I'empereur; x^ovo§ a le seiis particulier que nous don- 
nerions^ k Texliression du pays, pour dire did ce pa^s* De m6nf(a 
Eschyle^ en parlant de Canape en Egypje dit : lirriy ir^Xi; Kivco^ 
/3o^ hxetr^ X^ovi^*. • . . ** il y a une vilfe d^ Canape, la. ^qpi^r,^. 
du patfs,^' Je trouve Iq meine seii3 d^s un autre vers .de ce 
ppete, oi^ il dit des Atb6aieQSf : ifyripov. tt^y^ p$ auTcUst h^^^^i 
X^^v^Sf^ ce qui signifie peut-^tre tresor du pays, et qon pfi^ ^^ 
g^ii^r^ trhor di( la ierre, comme on I'a traduit.^ 

V. 11 et J2. Ld oii Pbilae s'^crie : "J.^.iw^is h b^lte kxtre^- 
mite de rEgypte, et la /mr^e de PEthiofne reQul6e> etc/' J'ai 
Ai^k €it6 ailleurs ces deux vers^ qui hi'ont servi pour restituer 
ulie inscription m^trique Ap t)ekk6.^ Je me contenterai de i^"* 
marquer ici que ces expressions d'e^l^rexntY^ et de limit e, appli- 
qu6es d PhilaSy justifient T^tymologie donn6e au nom de cette 
tie par M M« Et. Qii^trenxdref^ ^t C^iiipoUion le jeune^^ qui le 
font venir du mpt Copte Pilak signifiant limit Cy frontihe. 
Cette tie ftit en effetla limite de 1' Egypje proprement dite, 
non-seulement au temps des Grecs et des Rooiains, mais dans 
les.plua anciens ^mps; il sumrait, Pojkmt ^Vn pQii^in^re^ 
d'observer qu'aucune des 16gendes des dieux Egyptiens ;0e' 
s'applique d une contr^e plu9 iti^ridipnale qqe Pbi|^ ; e'en est 
assez pour moiitrer combien est douteuse roptnidh de ceux 
qui font nattre en Ethiopia la religion et )a civilisation de' 
I'Egypte. Tout porta i croire, au <?amipire^ qu'elles sont 
n6es dans ce dernier pays et ont enisuite p^n6lr6 dana l^s cqi^ 
tr6es du Nil sup6rieur. 



» InApollin,\.%^^ » Pram^l^ y. 845. . .^ Pers, y. 238. 

♦ La Porte DutheiK . ' Journal <&« Sf^^ans, M9J 1824. 

^ Mem. Geograph. i. 384. ^ VEgypte sous les Pharaon$, i, 158, 
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Iambic Metres. 

A. pure iambic senarius, or trimeter, consists of six iambi :^ 
' iciOsOA xwnfrytTOtJvra koH MrpoviMvov. 

Such was the metre of the old writers^ Archilochus, Solon, Si- 
monides. The tragic writers, from the necessity of lessening 
the labor of composing under such restrictions, introduced cer- 
tain licenses : 

1st, The admission of a spondee into the uneven places : 
^ o-iTOTOifTv Kciv veScp Kolras ^w. 

2d, The substitution of a tribrach for an iambus^ as being iso- 
chronous : in the 1st foot : aym riv dfipiv 8^ iror' h Tpoia v-oSa. 

2d : rptiyy^poi vspi '^g^^pov eliMwiv.^ia, 

3d : iriwXxov XeuUfraaT* iioMfu 6xfiioig ?vtiif» 

4th : w6Xnf Tf itl^co njySt auxeiowtepmf. 

or 5th : ikKwg rvoiwws avrov ovra fiaa-ikia. 

dd. The resolution of the spondee in the first foot into a dac- 
tyl: 

o6jt apidwof aXkcog oXX' vviptarous ^ouydov : 

or anapest : 

in the third into a dactyl only : 

ttxro'oiiri veoroi; jSocriXixflov ^x Scoftar^v : 

but in the fifth into neither: hence the following verse is objec- 
tionable : 

Porson reads tdytv^. 

Thus a tragic senarius admits an iambus into any place ; a 



' HoraceyA. P.S51* 

Syllaba longa brevt subjecta vocatur iambus. 
Pes citus : unde etiam trimetris accrescere jussit 
Nomen iambeis, cum senos redderet ictus. 
Primus ad extremum similis sibi. 
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rtribrach into any place except the sixth ; a spondee into the first, 
third and fifth ; a dactjfl into the first and third ; attd an anapest 
into the first alone ; according to this scale : 

)8t £d dd"^ ~ 4th 5th 6th 
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The tragic poets^ however, do not oft^en admit mpre than two 
trisyllabic feet into the same verse ; never^ it is supposed, more 
than three. ^ - , . - - . 

The process by which Porson infers the inadmissibility of an 
anapest beyond the first foot is this : If true with respect to the 
third, it must be so with respect to the fifth : for the fifth does 
not even admit a dacitfl, to which the third has no antipathy ; 
therefore, afortioriy if the latter refuses admittance to an ana- 
jpest, the former must also. But the instances in which an ana- 
pest is found in the third place are so few in number, and either 
require, or easily admit of emendation ^(as Porson has shown by 
collecting and criticising them), that no doubt can remain on 
that point. The second and fourth feet, being more pure in 
their nature, must of course be. subject to the satne restrictions. 

But, in the case, of proper names, the exclusion of the ana- 
pest was found to be a great inconvenience ; for such as 'ii<^- 
?n}, '^VTiyovi}, 'J^iyevfia^ AMy^Sitov^ A\yioihihi^ ^Avipoj^oLyy^^ &c« 
and the oblique cases of '/ttoXuto;, NsoTrroXtiio^, &c. were in- 
capable of being introduced into a verse composed after the 
regular manner ; the tragic poets therefore occasionally trans- 
gress the ordinary rules, and adroit an anapest, included in a 
proper name, into the second, third, fourth, or fifth place. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer, No. xxxvii«, considers that the 
names of places similarly formed were included in this license, 
but is doubtful with respect to patronymics; and therefore ob- 
jects to Porson's emendation of Soph. Phil. 1333. *^o;xX)]iria- 
^aiv 8f Toiv wag* jjjxiv hmtyoiv : he prefers, Keti roiv wotf .vifiTw Ivtw- 
Xoov '^<rxXi97iGu. The same writer has also observed that the 
plays of ^Sjchylus afford only one instance of the anapest: S. 
c. Th. 575. *AkK^v T* 5piOT0V, (x^ivrtv, *Ayi^iips<o fiUv,^ 



■ In £sch. S. c. Th. 484. 543. the proper name was originally intro- 
duced by substituting a cboriambu8(-wv/~) in the place pf the first dipo- 
dia. Blomfield has corrected these passages into (fu/) 'iirwfjuiwr9c, x. t. x. 

and (irar^) Uap99fviraTog, x. t. X. i 
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it was unlawful to divide this adap^st aiootig diflfetetit Votilt : 
hence the ix>ilowiog Terse is coirupt : 

iXe^i 8* CO ivjpcxriv* "Apnpifi Wm Aii^. 

Anapests are also soknetimes found in the case of prop^ names, 
which do not require this license : such verses «rt condemned 
by the Edinburgh Reviewer t v " 

aTTwXoiMlv MeviXat Tu)^qm»^ ?St. . • w 

is el$ Mivvaici weiai hoi iMLyr/^q ftoXcov. 

W •• W W «■• W •• I W WW. w'*'«* m yt mf 

'AyaUftfiv^v, «S Mwikoa wcog £v kiff ijK^9w 

WW '•" I w ""I w w •"!*' ■•I ** *" I w " 

Ni97rr6?ieiMs youeiv viv, ov yait«y trors. 

An iambic verse has tvio principal c^suras, the peWthemime' 
rial and the hephttiemmeral ; the formei' dividing the third, 
the latter the fourth foot : 

Of the first caesura there are four kinds : 
' 1. When the first syllable of the third foot is a short sylla- 
ble: 

2. When a short syllable, after elision : 

*AT^p Tv* eTwoT* j 7xfoti reix'i *fo^o«» 

3. When it is a long syllable : 

Xiirwv fv* Ativis f x^S^^S axKrrai fl«&. 
• 4. When ^ long syllable, after elision : 

Of the sec Olid caesura there are many kindis : 
1 • When it occurs at the end of a word of two or more syl- 
lables, without elision : 

^xei) VBXp&v xeut/iwva | xai (Tkitbu iFiXa$. 

2. With elision: 

3. When the short syllable is an enclitic : 

xe/vij yag &hB(rSv viv j sl^ tpolav r* cfy#i. 

4. When not an enclitic, but a word which cannot begin a 
sentence: 

5. When the word refers to what has preceded, but might 
begin a sentence : 

6. When, in the same case, the short syllable is formed by 
elision ; * 
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: 7* Wbeii there is a pause or lireak in the sense after the third 
foot^ succeeded by a monosyitabley Jvirithout elision z 
AXA,* ov froKig arrvyiig ffi | tijx^o^i^ yfxpoy ; 
8. Under the same circumstances, w4th eiiiinn : 

In the two last cases, the rhjthm is less pleasant. 
Another division of the senarius is denominated by Poraoil, 
the quasi'Casura. This takes phiee when the third foot suf- 
fers elisi<»iy either in the same word, or with the addition of y% 
5*, ft', cr', t' : ^ 

xevrffire jx^. ^tSe^li* eyeo Tffxov Ilapiv. 
yvvon^) wctpBivoig r otwo^KJSirtog fkira. 
Verses of the following kind, in which ithe third and fourth feet 
form whole words, or parts of words, are very rare : 

6pi]X)}y Trspo^a-aWEg | fioyi^ | oroAXw frovtp* > 

The following canon is, however, scrupulously observed : The 
third and fourth feet must not be included in the same word : 
therefore this verse is not allowable : 

0-8 rh /SoXoi^ I vtpoKTvmtg | Suo^e/fwpov. 
There is another kind of caesura, which Porson denominates 
the pause ; this regards the diWsion in die fifth foot ; the rule is 
this, as it is conveniently given bj- the JSchnfourgh Reviewer: 
The first syllable of the fifth foot must be short, if it ends a 
word of two or more syllables : hence the following verse ia 
objectionable: 

xoxynroyroL vetp^ ^^ 7rp6(reo7rov roifMFuKiv : leg. IxMroXiy. 

The exception is, when the second syllable of the fifth foot is ^ 
monosyllaUe incapable of beginning a verse : such as eof, »i, 
yip, Ss, 8^, [Mv, ft^, o8y, together with all enclitics, except pro- 
nouns when emphatic: 

>Je^ , SI oe TCOLYt upv^xag, vKi4V aO \ x^*^' 
(nrsuSfiOftev, lyxovoDjEtffV, ijyov ftoi | yipov. 
. & S* eyfiaS* sIvoV cLyaSi\ uKQwriv fiov \ wctrnp, 
Icctf ^pevoov Asyoucrflc TTilSoo yi¥ \ xiycp» 
Ti vupisvtuei iapov, i^ov <roi | yai^ov, 
fiiov S' ivantiv $lgw ayvp-nig ri^ | Xarpigi 
ilMfpr^iTOv, c3 yevvaU' xiiyd roi | vots. 
oloy Tf fMi rao-y ecrl' JyijTO*? yap | yepa. 
xa) <rol ye roigyov rou/xov eoTai $ij | fifctxi* 
fiAv ovK oXel xu) roySf ; $o0)j yo?y | Ijx^. 
(TV $' yjjuiiy 4 \LiiT(Maa, [Mtreig /tey | Koyto. 
ii 1/.01 hiy^ig T^y wj/iy, eTwi/*' «v j roVe. 
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But ^OB Terse is faulty : Ka) yi}^ ^f^^if ^tofo-i xpaftA lud rofcp : 
since xa) is a monosyllable capable of bc^nning a verse. 

The particle iv is of most frequent occurrence in this posi* 
tion, with respect to which it must be observed, diat it invariably 
immediately follows its verb, which always suffers elision. 

Dissyllables, in which the vowel of the second syllable is 
elided, are considered as monosyllables : 

ifwoia xi^cif igoif, SiMf rt^V sj^ofuti. 
The following verses are nut actual exceptions to the above 
rule : 

el S* hyxpeiTetg ^fuyovo'iy, ouSsy iti xoniv. 

£ftf orepoy* axoKufth yotp ouSev iirspw. 

6eoi S* OTet¥ rifiAciv, oSStv itl ^1>m¥* 
In these instances, ouS* tls, ouS^ Sy, ought to be written, for o^e!;, 
ouSiv : this may be inferred from the fact, that the particle xv is 
often inserted between ouS' and el;. In the time of Aristophanes, 
or earlier, the Attic writers were in the habit of writing ouSs tig 
and jxi}Se el^. Thus also jj/xiy and Sjttiy are to be written for ^juily 
and u/xiy : and the second syllable is to be considered short, as is 
frequently the case in Sophocles : 

^ you; htmv oSri; Sjxiy eyytviig'^ 
wg yap ri; ijSSa touto' y ^jxiy ifMropoov. 
This canon is as applicable to those verses in which the first 
syllable of the fifth foot is a monosyllable which cannot begin a 
verse, as to those in which it terminates a word of two or more 
syllables : hence this verse is wrong : 

Soph. C£d. C. 1 15« Thus Koyovg epoD(riy* ly yoig rm yMAsiv : 
read h i\ rep (jLaislv. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, that the first syllable 
of the fifth foot must be short, if followed by the slightest pause 
or break in the sense : hence in Soph. CEd. C. 505, for, Toth- 
xiiiw oKtrougf i fni), rot/S** ^y H rou, read, t^xiiinv aXtrog, £ ^ini, 
roV* ^y 8f rov. 

Thus it appears that there are only three cases in which the 
fifth foot may be a spondee : 

1» When both syllables are contained in the same word. 

2. When the first syllable of the fifth foot is a monosyllable 
which is capable of beginning a verse, and which is not dis- 
joined from the following syllable by any pause in the sense. 

3. When the second syllable is a monosyllable, which, by 
being incapable of beginning a sentence or a verse, is in some 
measure united to the preceding syllable. 

Porson has observed, that the particles n and y§ cannot be 
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admitteid in «senariuB' as the second syllable of a triayllabie foot : 
thus for ywtfi, TOyTf Xicof xa) fv^ar<re<rieu ^ovoy, read yuvgei, to 
Xlet¥ xdA ^vXaatrttria^ ^6dvw, the first syllable in x/oy being com- 
mon. The same particles cannot stand as.the first syllable in 
trochaic verse. 

Trochaic Metres* 

. < . ■ • . '• > ■ 

The catalectic tetrameter trochaic may conveniently be con- 
sidered a» consisting of a cretic or a first pr fourth Pseon pre^ 
fixed to a trimeter iambic : 

Cretic : Oua-a-ov ^ ft' | ^x^v vpo/Wvfiv, ixo/xi^y if uctbos* 
I'St Pason : wg vfv iKB\Tt6(r(0 fte cwcrui' ro.yt Sixaiov £f ^si. 
4th Pseon : Utov ^ | xoivov voX/rai; w^iffWif lyK^rifMi rt. 
But this trochaic senariiis admits no anapest even in the first 
place^ and must have the penthemimeral ccesura* Indeed the 
break there is as decisive as if the verse were divided into two 
lines ; so that not only is it inadmissible for a compoupd word 
to be broken^ but not even anartjcle or a preposition is. suffered 
to terminate the fourth foot : thus the following verse is illegiti* 
mate : . . 

read, ravri jxoi jxe^ijEty* a^puardg \ iartv h f gff<r2y SitAij. 

The rule respecting the pause is also scrupulously observed, 
\Ana pests are admissible only in the even places. 

The following is a scale of this metre : 

Ist 2d 3d 4th 5th 6th 7th 3th 
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As the tragic trimeter iambic admits anapests when contained 
in proper names, so the tragic tetrameter trochaic is supposed. to 
admit dactyU in similar circumstanceS| apd for the same reason* 
But two instances, howeveriare to be found: viz. Eur. Ipb* A. 
882. 

and 1352. 

vivreg'^ EWfjveg' (rrpuTig ii Mvpwiiwwf oS (Toi TrdLprji^ ; 

Although in iambic verse it is unlawful to divide the anapest 
between two words, yet in trochaic Porson does not object to 
the following lines, in which the dactyl is thus broken : 

Svyyovov r e/x^ nuXa|Si}y t< roy raSe ^t/vigwvra /xoi. 

08, rph av Se/^co Java\om isaxri rayyeygapufiiua. 

Xikloov apxfov Ilpioifiov re ^iSfoy IjXTX^cra^ lop6g. 



• \ 
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In fact, if a cretic m taken from the beginning, we obtain tro;- 
cfaaic aenarii of the same de8cri|>tion with iambic in which aa<- 
fKcessary anapests are admitted, which PoTBOfo aeems dbpoeed 
to allow : audi as, 

a^a)X^fXri}y Mevi>Mt Twiapioog He. 

But as the Edinburgh Reviewer oUects to the latter, so he 
does to the former kind of verse : the first instance he thus cor- 
rects: iuyyoinv r' l/xijy, rfkof re, x. r. A* cf. Eur. Hipp. 1(X)4. 
Tke third thus : Xi}J»f eifx,^^ ^o Uqi&iiAt* wi^ov, x. r. X» The 
third Porson remarks may be read either, Odfirpiv Jtviil^yt 
Aavaoi^, or 0$, %fh £v iel^m Aa¥cdiais, x. t. A« 

An intelligent writer in the Classicaljournal, No« xlv. p. 
166. has noticed another nicety in the construction of trocbaics: 
viz. that, if the first dipodia is contained in whole words, the 
second foot must be a trochee : thus, favegos wtmg \ ij^sXey- 
yfieig lei>J6g dg ehis f tf(riy is an objectionable verse : so also in Eur. 
Iph. ^. 1340. 

Ttvoi a fBvym^ I rixvoy ; 'AxiXXia rijff }^inf a\9^(y90iuitj 
we must read, 

Ti $6, TEXVoy, ^etryus ; 'il;^iXXla, x. r. X. 

Adapestic Metres. 

The dimeter anapestic is the measure most frequently used ; 
occasionally a monometer is introduced ; but every legitimate 
system ends with a paroemiac, that is, a dimeter catalectic. A 
dactyl aqd spondee are frequently substituted for an anapest in 
this metre; very rarely, ^ proceteusmatic (v^ywy)* Porson 
has rendarked that in dimeter anapestics a dactyl is very seldom, 
raris^ime, placed immediately before an anapest, so as to cause" 
a concourse of four short syllables ; the Edinburgh Reviewer, 
however^ has shown that instances are by no means uncommon. 
But in tetrameter anapestics no genuine instance of this license 
occurs.V 

The anapestic dipodia may be composed of a tribrach and an 
anapest, for the purpose of admitting a proper name which 
cannot otherwise be introfduced into the ver^. 

In a system, this peculiar property is to be observed ; that die 
last syllable oiF each ver^e is not €ommo»j, but has its quantity 



1 In both kinds of anapestic verse^ dactyls are admitted with much 
greater moderation into the second than into the first place of the dipo- 
dia : Soph. (Ed. C. 1766. Taur" oShr ncXi/i M|ucu)y fifjim, read ixxviy. Edinburgh 
Rev. No. xxxvn. 
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subject to Ike «ai]i^ t«8(riclioiis,«s if die foot to i^bich it beloogB 
occurred in anj other phce of tke verse.' Whenever a hiatus 
occurs, the voweior dipfatboDgtniistbe shdjftened : as> fLovtru 

The verse is considered most harmonious when each dipodia 
ends with a word ; except iti die cataleptic verse, where the end- 
'mg of ^n heKameter is preferred^ This ^Iso sometimes admits a 
dad^jrl iolto the first place i otiH parifJMwrt^f to yvvaixSy. Its final 
syllable is also comtoon. But in tbe last plac0 but one an aiuiT 
pest alone is ailowiad.* 

When the monometer or anapestic base occurftj it generalljr 
immediately pretedes the parcemiae/ 

These verses are constructed after the following scales : 

Anapestic Dimeter Acatalectic. 



Basis Anapestica, or Monometer Acatalectie. 









ParoemiacuSy or Dimeter Catalectic, 



— o v/ 



— V/ W 



The rhythm is violated, as the Edmburgh Reviewer remarks!, 
wbea the three last syllables of a word, which are capable o^ 
standing in the verse as an anapest, are divided between a;dactvi 
and the foUowii^ foot ; since it thus becomes rather dactylic 
than anapestic : as in the following examples : 
iEsch. Pr. 1067=1 104. Bl. Tovi irpdArag yig iu(rm ifuiBop^ BJL 

T. y. irp. 
Choeph. 1068. n»iofi6poi fii¥ rpwroy dv^p^aiu 
Soph. CEd. C* 1754. ^il TiKvoy Alyiws, vgocirtTvoi/kiif o-oi, read trii 

fur. Med. I6O!. ^JQ jf^eyiXM Off^^ xa) virv* "AgniiK 



mm^ 



^ The other species in which this trvya^ua exists are dimeter iambics, 
Ionic a minore» and dactylic tetrameters. 

* A few instances occur in which a spondee is found : as Eur. Hec. 
1T6. 

~ "I " " .^ " "I *" 

but see Blomfield's note on JEseh. Ag. S5T. 
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£ur. Med; 1406. 'AXk' M^ov y ov¥ iripn xei S^«fMCf. 

Suppl. 9B0. Keii fji^^v Bak&fia^ raaV hrop» S^. 

Iph. i4. 128« Ovx JLyufieu raSrr otAfhi ipior^* ^ ^ 
But the instances are too numerous to warrant a decision against 
their genuineness. 

Comic Metres. 

The comic senarins admits anapests into ever^ placse but the 
sixth, and a dlEictyl into the fifth ; but here likewise a tribfacb or 
dactyl immediately before an anapest is inndmissible. Cffisun^ 
are neglected, and a spondee admitted into the fifth place with* 
out restrictions. 

Respecting the comic tetrameter qatalectic, PorsDa gives the 
following rules : that the fourth foot must be an iambus or tri- 
brach ;' that the sixth foot admits an anapest;^ but that the 
foot preceding the catalectic syllable must be an iambus, unless 
in the case of a proper name, when an anapest is allowed.^ In 
this case the ^ame license is allowed in the fourth foot.^ 
UpaynvTOL itev yoLp ha ye riya' xotisiiTiV iyxaklrifag. 

r '4 ^ p »*• -w, w V V, " -1 " -I ^ -I •. 

Ouy iiTTOV ij vSy o» kaXovvn^* ijXmo^*' yag ij(r9«. 

Tcov vSv ywaixwv i7i}V6A^n]v,^ ^aligas S* airet^civa<reig. 

The Edmbui^h -Reviewer is of opinion that in this kind of 
verse the comic poets admit anapests more willingly and fre- 
quently into the first, third, and fifth places, than into the second, 
fourth, and sixth * but that Porson is mistaken in restricting al- 
together to the case of proper names the use of anapests in the 
fourth place. 

'' Aristophanes occasionally introduces a very elegant species 
"of verse, which we are willing to mention in this place, because 
Jt differs from the tetrameter iambic, only in baving a cretic or 
paeon in the room of the third dipodia, and because it is fre- 
quently corrupted into a tetrameter iambic by the insertion of a 
syllable after the first hemistich. In technical language, it is 
an asynartete, composed of a dimeter iambic and an ithyphallic. 
It is called Eupi^iSeioy Teo-o-flefeo-^eaiSexfleo-uXAajSov by Hephsestion, 
j$^K. J$. who has given the following specimen of it z'Eolo^ ivl^ 
ivTToras J e^ika[i4f9v oKrrvip, Twenty-five of these verses occur 
•together in the Wasps of Aristophanes, beginnrog with v. 248*" 
Edinburgh Rev. No. xxxvii. p. 89. 

In dimeter iambics, the comic poets, with the exception of 
the catalectic dipodia, appear to admit anapests into every place, 
but more frequently into the first and third, than into the second 
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and fourtb. The qaantity of the final syllable of «acb riihiete% 
as in anapestics^ is not cortimon* 

Like the tragicj the comic tetrameter trochaic may be consi- 
dered as a common trimeter iambic with a cfetic or pseon^^ pre- 
jfixed; but (biis trochaic senarius admits, although rarely, a dae- 
tyl in the fifth place, and a spondee subject to rto restrictions. 
The verse is divided, as in tragedy, into two hemistichs, by a 
caesura after the fourth foot. The ' coinedian's agree with the 
tragedians in excluding dactyls except in proper names. Id 
three verses Aristophanes has twice introduced a proper name 
by means of a choriambus (~^'^~^, and once by an Ionic ' a dii*- 
nore (y^ — ) in the place of the regular trochaic dipodia : 
Ach. £20. Ka\%akoLm ] ^axpari^j) | to a-xiXog PufvvtTM, 
Equ, 327. IlgmTog iv; 6S* \ 'Ijnrolaftot; | Xjelfierui iea>[ievog, 
Pac. 1 154. Mop^lvag aTnjo'oy i^ 'AifrWimiou roov | KugirlfiMV. 
The laws respecting dimeter anapestics are in general accurately 
observed t>y coinic writers. Aristophanes in two or* three in- 
stances has neglected the rule of making each dipodia end with 
a word : Vesp. 750. 

"Iv 6 x^puj ^ij<r/' Tig 4^I/^$«0T0^ ; oaft<rToi<ri(o. 
The anapestic measure peculiar to Aristophanes consists of two 
dimeters, one catalectic to the other. 

*i4AX' ^ij ;^^v Ti Xfyffiy ijfta^ | cof ov, cp vix^o-fTt njvS/. 

In the three first places, besides an anapest and spondee, a 
dactyl is used ; so also in the fifth, bul^ not in the fourth or sixths 
Caesuras are accurately observed, subject to the same restrictions 
as in the tragic trochaic ; even so far, that it must pot ,take place 
after a preposition or an article. The proceleusmatic is exclud- 
ed. A dactyl immediately before an anapest is unlawful ; sio 
also when prefixed to an Ionic a minore (^^---) in«tbeend of a 
verse ; as in these examples: Aristoph.'J7X.510. 

El yag 6 ilXourof jSXe^^fis mXiv, iiaveifuU r 'itrov iavrpy : 

read Siavff/ftffiev r* i(roy aurov* 
"Opv.AOl. 

Sxim^g, jSftXai^;, aX^TaftoijSoiyTOpvffurao^iSoXuposnjyoi: 

read TopysuroXupacnriSo^yp/. 

The rule of making each dipodia end with a word is some- 
times violated ; yet in this case, supposing the second foot a 
dactyl, and the third a spondee, the last syllable of thje dactyl 
cannot commence a word whose quantity is either an iambus or 
bacchius (v^ - -). Hence in Aristoph. *£xxX* 518. 

HufArjSouXoKriy dfroiirotig vfMf^ x. r« X. 
- -I - ** -I - -I - -I 

Brunck reads, 

Hua/3ouXof o'ly voKrmg Ujxiy, x. r. X. 
-I - -i - -I - -I 
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, T|ie.ni08t frequent license is tbat^ inwhidb m long vowel or a 
diphthong is shortened before a vowel : m, AiistapL iia^5^. 
Out h iiwiaiv' rlf yio ifaitrntf UtX^u, xP^V'^^v^ orrog* 

. . But Aristopbooes mdy lengthens a vowel before . a wutft 
and ajiqwdi except when he introduces a passage from Hooim 
or other authors ; or in the case of a proper naaie« .Tbvs ill 
Nub, 402* ^ ^ ^ • . i' 

and X^» 652. ; 

the words of Homer are cited. 
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» ... 

At the close of an article in which were briefly noticed foixr 
nambers of Mr. Millingen's '' Ancient Monuments/' (see CI: 
Jouri). tlo. hv, p. 144^) we expressed our hopes that this 
learned antiquary might soon enable us to graltfy a niimerais 
class of readers, by announcing the subsequent portions of ilis- 
valuable work. Reserving for another occasion the fifth num- 
ber, which treats of statues, busts, and bas-reliefe, we proceed 
to' describe the contents of No. 6, ii^reiii is continued the 
series of painted Greek vases. 

Plate XXV. appears to offer (with some slight difference) thW 
sanie subject as a fictile vase, published by M. Millib, in his 
Galerie Mytholosi^e, and supposed by him to represent the 
combat between I>ionysus or Bacchus, and Deriades, an Indian 
king. Our author, however, is not inclined to adopt thi^ 
opinion, and, for reasons which we regard as satisfactory, he 
thinks it probable that the opponent of Bacchus is Eurytut^ a 
giant. A long and ample beard distinguishes the divinity here mi 
in all ancient figures representing Bacchus, who is armed with 
a thyrsus, the lower end of which has a point (i-otvpmTiip) such as 
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Sjearv^dtofix in tbe ground, the spears anciently use(i.. With; 
this point Bacchus prepares to inflict a mortal wound, which 
£urytu8 endeiivors to avert by means of his Qword ; but a re^ 
mar^able circuiAstatM^e, unnoticed by mythologist^ (at least our 
author has not discovered aoy mention of it), is presented ii^ 
tbi9 compositicMK A serpent coiled round the fallen giant'i^ 
diigb^ darts itself against him^ — '* The serpent/' says Mr. MiU 
luigen, ** as it is w^ll known, was particularly an attribute of 
Bjacchus ; and in all his orgies and festivals played 9 great partw 
Euripides (Bacchae, v» 101.) describes Bacchus with $erpent$ 
encircling bis head ; and his followers (Demosth. pro Corona) 
uaually carried them round their waists and in their bosoms.. 
From this relation of the serpent to Bacchus, it is not unlikely: 
that some ancient tradition supposed it to have assisted him in. 
the combat with the giants." — (p. 65.) . 

Plate xxvi. from a vase in the author's collection^ represents, 
^acchus and Ariadne sitting under the shade of a bower, loaded 
>yilb clusters of grapes; Eros or JL<ove, the brother and.coo)-? 
panion of Bacchus, contributes to animate the scene; and the^ 
inscription, NABItlN (of the Naxiam) indicates where it is 
placed ; for the island of !Naxos^ previously called Dia and 
Strongyle, was specially consecrated to Bacchus as his birth- 
place (according to local tradition); and the Naxian nymphs; 
Pbilia> Coronis and Gleis, were entrusted by Jupiter with, tbei 
care of his education. At Naxos, also the beautiftil Ariadne^ 
fibandoned by Theseusy was discovered by Bacchus, who took 
ber for his wife. Their marriage was a subject often repre-: 
ae^tedin pantomimic dances at the various festivals of Bacchus^ 
both in private houses and theatres. Xenophon (near the end 
of Jiis Symposium) describes one of those entertainments acted 
in tb? presence of Socrates. ^' A seat (igwos) wa3 called die 
linptial chamber (dakatfMs), and the > parts of Bacchus and Ari-f 
gdpe were performed by a young man and young woman, both 
of great beauty, who figured the various circumstances of tbe 
nuptial ceremony, while a musician played on the flute tunes 
analogous to the situations. The aame subject appears fre- 
quently on fictile vases :and other monuments; but none present 
the characteristic circumstances expressed in the present interest-: 
ing composition." — (p. 68.) 

From the painting on a vase in the royal collection of the 
Studii of Naples, Mr. Millingen illustrates one of those ancient 
fables which rendered Thebes so celebrated among tlie cities o[ 
Greece. 

Plate xxvii. represents an adventure of Cadmus, wbo» seeking 
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his sister Europa (carried away by Jupiter)» received iDStructioin 
from the oracle of Delphi that he should follow a heifer dis- 
tinguished by peculiar marks, and build a city on the spot where 
it should rest* After much wandering, it rested in Boeotia, (so 
named from that heifer) on the spot where Thebes ^as after- 
wards erected. But previously to laying the foundation of the 
new city, Cadmus prepared to sacrifice the heifer in honor .of 
Minerva, whose statue he had brought from Phoenicia. Seek- 
ing water for the necessary libations at a fountain sacred to 
Mars, an enormous dragon, which guarded it, darted from bis 
cavern on the hero, but was destroyed by him through the 
assistance of Minerva. To this action the painting before us 
relates, and the artist seems to have followed £uripides {"Evta 
f6iftog ^¥ ip&Kon ; &c. Phcen. vers. 661, 67l0>^thcr ^^^ other 
mythologists, who differ from him in some circumstances of the 
story. Cadmus occupies the centre: he has laid down the water 
vessel, and holding in one hand his sword and two javelins, 
prepares to hurl a stone with the other against the dragon,- who, 
issuing from his cavern, rises in spiral folds. The monster's red 
crest, his scales, forked tongue, the cavern and surroundii^ 
thickets, correspond to the description given by Ovid, probably 
after some ancient Cadmeis. (^^ Sylva vetus stabat i^uila violata 
securi, 8cc. Metam. iii. v. £8—60.) Minerva appears near 
the hero, whom she seems to advise. A female figure leans oo 
the rocks above the dragon, and the inscription BHBH indicates 
the nymph Thebe, who gave her name to the city of Thebes, 
first called Cadmeia from the hero. Two half figures placed 
above, and supposed at some distance, are distinguished by the 
names KPHNAIA and IMHNOS (for ISMHNOX) one personi- 
fies the gate Crenaia (one of the seven gates of Thebes) ; the 
other is Ismenus, whose name was given to the river formerly 
called Ladiin. That the action happened by day appears from 
the sun's disk^ surrounded by rays, in the upper part of the 
painting; and we learn the artist's name from the words AX- 
STEAS EPPA^E, Asteas pingebat ; the double S being found 
on other vases exhibiting the same name. Both the hero and his 
protecting goddess are distinguished by inscriptions, KAAMOS^ 
and ABHNH. 

In a manner, and with circumstances not observable on other 
monuments, the painting (PI. xxviii.) from a vase belonging to 
M. Durand at Paris, represents the Palladium carried off by 
Diomedes and Ulysses. According to all ancient authors, and 
numerous works of art, that celebrated btatue was single. Here 
each of the heroes whom we have mentioned appears holding 
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one^and these are of the rudest workmanship, such as might b6 
expected in the earliest attempts of art : from a comparison 
with figures on other vases, our learned antiquary regards the 
statue carried by Ulysses (the bearded warrior) as Minerva 
Chryse, little can be said concerning that which Diomedes 
holds, since it offers no action or attribute. Some old histo- 
rians (see Dionysius, Antiq. Rom. i. 68, 69.) relate (hat Chrys6 
on her marriage with Dardanus, brought him two Palladia and 
other statues, which she had received from Minerva ; in the 
course of time these were deposited at Ilium, in the temple of 
Minerva, by llu8> grandson of Dardanus : it is therefore proba- 
ble that while one hero carries off the Palladium, the other 
holds one of the Penates which had been placed in the temple. 
Mii^erva is seen animating and directing the Grecian chiefs in 
their daring enterprise ; her helmet resembles a Phrygian tiara, 
perhaps to indicate a Trojan divinity. A female figure on the 
opposite side is, we may suppose, Theano, priestess of Minerva ; 
for she, according to some accounts (see Suidas, v. ilaXXaS/ov), 
assisted Ulysses and Diomedes in their undertaking, her husband 
Antenor having been corrupted by them : that the action oc- 
curred by night, we learn from part of the moon's disk and the 
star below it. Although Homer has not mentioned the Pal- 
ladium, yet traditions respecting it are very ancient ; and one is 
given by Dionysius from Arctinus of Miletus, a poet said to 
have been one of Homer's disciples. 

Concerning the subject of Plate xxix. our author does not 
offer any conjectures, but leaves the explanation of it to other 
antiquaries. A female with extended wings leans with one 
hand on a kind of sceptre, and holds in the other various ob- 
jects of uncertain use or nature ; her long hair flows in ringlets 
on her shoulders ; an apple or pomegranate, placed on a plinth 
near her, might indicate an altar were it sufficiently elevated : 
of an inscription on the plinth only four letters are legible, 
KO<>T ; but before the figure we read the words H IIAIS KAAH, 
** the beautiful girl/* often seen on vases intended as presents 
for ladies. Winged figures of this kind are frequently dis- 
covered on fictile vases, especially those found in Magna Gne- 
cia ; and though of uncertain character, it is probable that they 
represent some inferior divinities. 

Plate XXX. (from a vase found at Nola, and in the collection 
of Chevalier Bartholdy at Rome,) exhibits a lady seated in h 
swing impelled by a female attendant. The swing {ulaopa) was 
known to the ancients ; they sometimes called it scu^a, and the 
exercise which it afforded u\dipri<n$ and a\a>prjfjM : by the Ro- 
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mans it was staled o$cillatio. Mr. Millingen^ with bis wonted 
acumen and. erudition^ here illustrates a passage in vhich Pau*- 
sanias (x. 29-) describes tlie paintings of Polygnotus at Delphi: 
one, relating to Phaedra, he thinks must hate represented her ia 
ja swing, holding ibe ropes with both hands : that an error existed 
in the first editions of Pausanias is evident from an emendation 
suggested by Sylburgius, but not admitted by our aiUhor. One 
other monument, and only one, is known to represent the same 
subject ; it is a fictile vase in the collection of Samuel Rogers, 
Esq. 

We now open a portion of the work which is marked as No. 
V. but being the first that treats of statues, busts and bas-reliefs, 
is distinct in its numeration of pages from those numbers wherein 
painted vases are described, 

Plate i. represents a singular monument of marble, in very 
low relief; perhaps, says Mr. Millingen, the earliest specimen 
of Grecian sculpture hitherto discovered : it might be mistaken 
at first sight for a production of Egyptian or Etruscan art, 
from the ungraceful and stiff attitudes, the sharp and angular 
extremities, and the small parallel folds of the drapery. Strabo 
and other ancient writers have noticed the resemblance of the 
old Greek style to that of the Egyptians and Etruscans. (Strab. 
:cvii.28. Pausan. i. 42. and vii. 5.) Inscriptions proceeding ina 
kind of Boustrophedon manner, and in letters of the oldest form 
(like those in the Elean and Sigean inscriptions), inform us, 
that the subject of this sculpture relates to the Trojan war; but 
unfortunately, from the deficiency of some parts, the precise 
action cannot well be ascertained. Agamemnon, the principal 
personage, is seated on a chair having feet like those of animals; 
his hands are raised, but a fracture in the marble renders it 
difficult to conjecture what he may have held, Behind him is 
the celebrated herald Talthybius, bearing a caduceus, the em- 
blem of his office : three letters, EHE, indicate probably Epeius, 
the next figure ; he invented the wooden horse, by means of 
which Troy was taken. Of the other two personages there 
cannot be any doubt, since the names, appear thus written, 
TAABTBIOS md NONMEMATA. Mr, Millingen would assign 
this sculpture to a period before the 69th Olympiad, or the jear 
500 of our era; it was found in Samothrace, and brought to 
France by the late Count de Choiseul-Gouffier, and now is 
preserved in the Royal Museum at the Louvre. 

A celebrated Argian story furnishes the subject of Plate ii. 
which is copied from a group in terra-cotta, of low relief, and 
originally painted ; it was found in the island of Melos^ and be- 
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Jor^s to Tboitias Burgofi, Esq. Perseus, the son of Jupiter sind 
Danae^ appears on horsej^aclt, ormed with the harph, or curved 
sword of riuto, and bokiiiig die bead of Medusa ; her body is 
falling to the ground, y^t %iVX seen)s to retain the vital principle, 
though in the last agony of ^eath. Perseus, riding at full speed, 
Jopks behind him as if w^^l^og the other Gorgons, whom w^ 
may suppose pursuing bim to avenge the death of their sister. 
iVIthough Medusa'^ head bad been cut off by Perseus, yet a 
Jittle figure appears ^s if i^siiii^ from her neck ; this is Chrysaor, 
of whorp she was pregnant by Neptune ;— 

Trig 8* 3t0 89 Uigtriif x^^otX^v aTfJeipoTO/jujc^v, 
'E^iioge ^fwreiwp tb yi»eya$t &c. 

Hesiod. Theog. V. 281, 282. 
Ilesiod is supposed to have invented the story of Perseus and 
Medusa; it is not mentioned by Homer, but became extremely 
popular, and was represented on the ark of Cypselus, as we 
Jearn from Pausanias (iii. 170> ^"^ other early works of art. The 
present composition exhibits it with circumstances entirely new» 

Another terracotta relief, found with the preceding and 
belonging to the same collection, is delineated in l^Iate iii* 
Bellerophon mounted on a horse, not of celestial origin like 
Pegasusj but one of mortal race, combats the Chima^ra, a mon- 
aster with three heads — those of a lion, gpat, and serpent. The 
hero kneels on his horse's back, to raise himself above the flames 
emitted by his antagonist. ^' Homer, who relates at great length 
(Iliad. Z. V. 152. 190.) die various exploits of Bellerophon, and 
describes bis victory over the Chimaera, has made no mention of 
the assistance afforded to the hero by Minerva, nor of the winged 
horse Pegasus, which he received from die goddess, and by 
means of which he succeeded in the arduous combat. Tbi9 
circumstance was probably added by Hesiod, who, as before 
remarked^ is supposed to faave invented the story of Perseus and 
the Gorgons. The author of the present monument has fol- 
lowed the primitive and simple tradition recorded by Horner^ 
.and emitted the subsequent additions.'' (p. 4.) 

An admirable statue of Venus furnishes the subject of Plates 
iv. and v. It was found among the ruins of the amphitheatre of 
Capua, and now decorates the Royal Museum at Naples; it seems 
to be of Luni marble^ and in height is above six feet eight inches* 
'A statuary employed to supply some deficient parts, sup- 
posed that it belonged to a group representing the goddess con- 
versing with her son, and has restored it accordingly, as seen 
in Plate v. But our author is inclined to suspect that die ori- 
ginal figure {pi which the arms have b^e;i broken off and lost) 
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held a shield ; for this^ like the helmet on which her left foot 
MstSy was an attribute of Venus Victrix^ a divinity particularly 
venerated by Julius Caesar, and by the inhabitants of Capua, 
a city destroyed during the second Punic war, but restored by 
that conqueror who established in it a Roman colony* Venus 
appears on some coins of Corinth with a similar attribute, atid 
in nearly the same attitude as the present statue. ->" The figure 
on the coins/' says Mr. M« *'is without doubt a copy of the 
statue of the goddess placed in her temple on the Acrocorin- 
thus ; (Pausan. ii. 4.) a circumstance which, perhaps, affords 
an additional argument in favor of the opinion here proposed. 
Corinth and Capua having been restored by Julitis Caesar, a 

freat connexion naturally existed between the two cities, 
lence, when the inhabitants of the latter city adopted Venus as 
their tutelar divinity, they would^ preferably to any other hianner, 
have represented her after some prototype venerated at Corinth, 
where her worship was established from the most early period.^' 
(p. 6.) TheCapuan Fenus, of which, says Mr. Millingen, k 
representation is here given for the first time, possesses every 
quality required to constitute a work of the highest drder. 
Though probably a copy executed '' in the time of Augustus or 
Hadrian, it might be attributed to Alcatnenes or Praxiteles, 
without any injury to the reputation of those celebrated artists.^ 

(p. 6.) 

Plate vi. represents another statue of Venus, lately found in 
the island of Melos, and six feet nine inches high ; it is now 
in the Royal Museum at Paris. Between this and the statue 
delineated in Plate iv. a considerable resemblance exists. Both 
seem taken from the same prototype with some slight varia- 
tions, in which the ancient artists frequently indulged. Several 
learned French antiquaries differ in opinion respecting the 
action of this figure, and the attributes which it held : our author 
would apply to it the observations made concerning the Capuah 
Venus; but the head seems a portrait, and it is probable the 
entire figure was taken from the life. It is an exquisite sculp- 
ture, exhibiting an imposing and noble attitude, and an adtliira- 
ble imitation of individual nature; but, as rCipresehting the 
Goddess of Beauty, it wants, perhaps, the elegance and ideal 
character displayed in the Capuan Venus. As a portrait, however, 
Mr. Millingen would rank the present statue in the first class, 
and among those of the best time of Grecian art. 

We have reason to hope, that in the next Number of this Jour- 
nal, some further notices of our learned author's splendid and 
interesting work, may be offered to the lovers of classical archso- 
)ogf. 
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Tk No. LX11. of the Classical Journal, I observe an article^ 
under the title of ^ Biblical Criticism/ on the standing still of 
the sun and moon, as recorded in Joshua x, 12, written by Mr. 
Bellamy^ the editor of the New Translation of the Bible ; in 
ivhich appear ^' the same censures of the authorised version, the 
'^ ^me Errors in Hebrew criticism^ the same new interpretation? 
of Scripture/' which' bavoi been 90 pften condemned in this 
author's writings. It is his object to prove that the literal mean- 
ing of the Hebrew text is totally different from the meaning 
given it in our authorised version. I shall therefore, in the pre- 
sent article, examine the arguments he has advanced in support 
oif the version which he chooses to give. 

The words in the text are these : " attd he (Joshua) said in 
4he sight of Israel, p^^ P^V^ tUD DH py^M WtS^, Sun, stand 
thou still upon Gibeon, and thou moon in the valley of Ajahn!^ 
Mr. Bellamy wishes to substitute the following: *^ When he 
commanded before the sight of Israel, the sun setting on Gibe'* 
on, and the moon in the valley of jijalon" In the first place, 
he objects to IDS^, being translated " and he said," wishing it 
to be, *'when he commanded'^ (the army of Israel I suppose 
he tneans). Now^ neither in the texts he cites, nor in any other 
text of Scripture, that I know of, will he find this Word u^ed 
in the sense of commanding, or leading, an army ; it therefore 
will have' the same meaning, whether it be rendered commanded 
or said. But his principal objection to the authorised versioit 
cetitres in the word DH, rendered stand thou stilL This he 
asserts to be the participle active ! A most glaring error ; for if 
he look into any Hebrew grammar, he will find that Dll as a 
participle, were it ever used in that form, would be the partici^ 
pie passive, like 7)D, circumcised, Jer. ix. 24. (Eng. Vers. v. 25.) ; 
HD, despised, Job xii. 5, &c. And I must here correct another 
error of Mr. Bellamy's ; he cites several examples of verbs in this 
form, supposing them, from the authorised version, to be par<- 
ticiples active : now, in reality, some of them are injinitives, 
used in the sense of the Latin gerunds/ and others are nouns, as 
he himself would have discovered, had he more attentively exa- 



» " The Latin gerunds in do and dum are expressed by |)refixine; to the 
infinitive of an active conjugation » one of the letters D/M> baclam/* &c. 
Lyon's Hebr. Gram, hy Jacobs. Glasg. 1823. § li6. 
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mined our version. The first he instances is ibi verb K\3 ; in 
Josh. X. 27, W3 is translated at the going down (of the sun) as 
a noun (Gr. wpog rjXlov 8t;<rftaj) ; in 1 Kings xxii. 26, the word 
does not occur^ but in the 36th verse is the word H2S^ abdUtJife 

foing down: in Exod. xvii. 12, Ki'TJ^ is the smin^ form 4 
(umb. xxxii. 40, the word does not occur; Psa. cxxi. 8» 
*IK'Q% and thy coming in, a noun ; Jud. v. Q, Wa?, in coniiflg, 
£ Chron. xxii. 7, by comings and 1 Sam. xxiii. 7% by entering, 
are infinitives^ as before mentioned. His nekt instance is la " 
ViD, but intbeonlv texthj^ .^ites. Josh. v. 8, is a different form 
of the verb — ^TIDrft, when they had done circumcising* Hi» 
next, JlID, does not occur in the text cited, Eccles. iii« 9* '^^ 
next, aiD, occurs Prov. xxii. 1, loving, ^s anadjecU'^eXVolg. 
bona. LXX. iyoii^), and accordingly it is read in the margin of 
our version, better ; Eccles. vii. 2(), pleaseth (Gr. ccyafls^, Eiig, 
margin, good). ]n does not occur in Numb. nvn. 13^ Ad to 
his last example U)'^^ in both the passages cited (Jibr. mixvi. ^ 
the fasting day^ and Esther iv. 3, [the act ot] fasting), it is useij 
as a noun. But the word in question (D1*l) is, according to all 
grammarians and lexicographers, in the imperative nriood, stand 
thou ; thus b^^, commit^ Psa. xxxvii. 5 ; T)D, turn aside, fi Sam. 
ii. £2, depart. Job xxi. 14. xxii. 17* Psa. xxxiv. 14^ xxxvii. 
27. Prov. iii. 7; Dp, arise. Gen. xiii. 17. xix. 15. xxxi.' 13. 
Deut. ix. 12. Josh. i. 2. viii. U 1 Sam. xvi. 12. 1 Cliron. xxii. 
IQ. Jer. xiii. 69> &c. ; 2W, .return, Gen. xxxi. 3. Numb, xxiii. 
5. 1 Sam. xxvi. 21. Psa. Ixxx. 14, &c. 

Mr. Bellamy next attempts to prove that the meaning of the 
word is not to stand still, but that it is applied to denote the sett^ 
ing of the sun ; a sense in which 1 do not find that it any* 
where occurs. ** If this word," says he, " could have been trans- 
lated standi the word still is obviously unnecessary ;" intimating 
that he thinks the word will not bear that meaning. But almost 
any lexicon will inform him that the primitive meaning of the 
word is to be silent, quiet, to rest (DD"7, siluit, conticuit : nie- 
taphorice, quievit, acqnievit, suhstitit, expectarit, Buxtorf)^ 
there can therefore be no objection against its meaning to standi 
or to stand stilL Does it not then appear that Mr. Bellamy's 
version is forced^ and contrary to the rules of grammar aiKJ con- 
struction ? 

We see with how little reason he abuses Jerome, for his igno- 
ranee and incredulity in thus tfa^nslaifing Ibis passagfe; he~addS, 
^' it must strike the intelligent reader as forcibly, that the error 
was commiUed by the translators, in following the Copy of 
Jerome." Has Mr. Bellamy, then, never heard of the Greek ver- 
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»ton of the Scriptures made by seventy-two Jews, at the court' 
of Ptolemy Pbiladelpbus^ upwards of six hundred years before 
the time of Jerome, in which exactly the same version of the pas- 
sage occurs as that given to it in the Vulgate. What reason have 
we to suppose that the modern versions have followed Jerome 
any more than this Greek one ; or if any one followed the other, 
is.it not probable that Jerome himself followed it ? 
. He further informs us, on the authority of *^ Maimonides and 
many other learned rabbies/' that no such miracle was ever un- 
derstood by the ancient Hebrews to have been done. Having 
neither Maimonides nor any other of these learned rabbies by 
me, I cannot tell what is their opinion on the subject ; but I 
must express my decided opinion that they never understood it 
otlierwise than is related in the authorised version. This miracle, 
indeed, is not expressly mentioned iu any of the books strictly 
scriptural, except in the passage in question; but in the Apo- 
cryphal book of Ecclesiastic us, xlvi. 4, it is alluded to in the fol* 
lowing words : Ou^i hv X^'F* «uroO avsiroSKrev 6 rjhios, xai /x(a ^fte- 
foi iyByiiir^ vgog iuo ; Did not the sun go back by his means ? 
and was not one day as long as two ? ^ And the prophet Ha-^ 
bakkuk refers to it, iii. 11 : The sun and moon stood still in 
their habitation : at the light of thine arrows they went, and 
at the shining of thy glittering spear. And Isaiah, when be 
says, " For the Lord shall rise up as in Mount Perazim, he 
shall be wroth as in the valley of Gibeon, that he may do his 
work, his strange work ; and bring to pass his act, his strange 
act/' xxviii. 21. Josephus, also, a very learned Jew and correct 
historian, relates this event in the same manner, and expressly 
saySy that his account was taken from the Scripti^rcs ;^ a sufficient 
proof surely, that the Jews in his time understood it in no other 
sense. 

Let us, lastly^ consider the objections Mr. Bellamy brings 
against the received version, from the improbability of such an 
occurrence as it is supposed to record. His principal objection 
is founded on this argument ; that not only the inhabitants of 
that district, but that ^' half the world must have wituessed 
the miracle ; and when they had been acquainted with the cause, 
would, no doubt, have been converted to the worship of the God 
of Heaven ;" he adds, " 1 may safely say, that the whole 
idolatrous world would have been converted to the true worship 



* In the Alexandrine Mss. it is written Inirt^itrBn, mu stopped i o^x^ 
ly x*'P^ ftiroi/ hiitoliffBn o tiXioc, xat fxta hfM^* lymtt woo; 6vo ; 

* Tmv ayaxdixtym h t^ Ufw ypa^fjuccrwy* Antiq. lib. V, cap; 1. § 7- 
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of God ; for the miracle would have been as great in those parts 
of the world ou which the sun had not risen ; while one half of 
the globe had the sun twelve hours, the other half must have 
had twelve hours of darkness, more than usual/' And as it is 
applied only to Gibeon and Ajalon in the Scripture, be concludes 
that *' the thing recorded by the sacred writer had referenced 
only to the hill of Gibeon, and to the valley of Ajalon/' A 
strange argument ! he then supposes that such au ^eci couM 
not be produced in Judea, without the came of it being knowtf 
over every other part of the world ! This would be a miracle 
indeed ! How does Mr. B. think the particulars of this action 
of Joshua's, the cause of this phenomenon, could be known over 
all the world, when even the nearest neighboring nations were in 
almost total ignorance of the Jewish affairs i As to bis conclu-' 
sion, that the sacred historian refers only to Gibeon and Ajalon, 
if it were granted, would it not be as much an argument against 
his own version as any other ? But in truth, this does not de- 
serve the name of an argument. 

Supposing the event to have happened, as ^ he conjectures^ 
when the moon was '' at or about full," when the sun was sett* 
ing on Gibeon, the moon would have been rising on Ajalon : if^ 
then, this miracle took place a little before sunset, when the sun 
was going down on the horizon (D^U^ ^2013), what could be 
more natural than the words of the text, '* Sun stand iliou still 
upon Gibeon, and thou moon in the valley of AjalonV* A% to 
the assertion in the first clause of this argument, that half the 
world must have been witness to this miracle, I perfectly agree 
with him ; and I think we have some traces of the fact in pro* 
fane history. We are not indeed, at such a remote period, to 
expect any thing very distinct from other than inspired writers 
respecting such occurrences ; for let it be remembered, that at 
the time it took place, the inhabitants of the rest of the world 
were in such a degraded state of ignorance and barbarism^ that 
we necessarily know but httle of their history, and that little is 
so disguised by fable, that it is in many cases impossible to dis* 
tinguish between truth and falsehood. The principal source 
from which we have any traditions concerning them, is, the 
Grecian literature, into which they were grafted in a great iuea«- 
sure from the Egyptians; the former nation being almost totally 
ignorant of the history of their own country before the time of 
the Trojan war, and their accounts not only of that, but up to a 
much more recent period, being very obscure and indistinct* It 
is on this account that Plato makes the Egyptian priest say to 
Solon : w XoXwv, SiXoov^" EK^vive^ ue) vui^i$ €0"T6, yipoov 8« "EKkr^v 
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ojjc lo-riv,' explaining it afterwards by saying that they had* no 
knowlege of antiquity^ 

Now the Egyptians and Greeks appear to have had a tra^ 
dition of this very miracle among others. Herodotus says^ on 
the authority of the Egyptian priests^ that from the reign of the 
first king of Egypt to the time of Sethon^ the sun had risen four 
times in an unusual manner, ev toIvvv rouro) rw XP^^ rerpaxi^ 
f Asyoy If ■^6i(w roir ^Xiov avaTaiXai* ivta re vvv xatalikrat, Mewriv 
Si; havTiiXatr xat eytcy vvv avriXKn, evioahu i)$ kaxoi^vat/' that 
he had twice risen where he now sets, and had twice set where 
he DOW rises. In this we may, as Parkhurst ^ observes, plainlj 
see the traditionary traces of this miracle of Joshua's, and ahi<> 
of that recorded in 2 Kings xx. 9, 10, 1 K Parkhurst^ thinks 
aJso that the popular fable of Phaeton is founded in part on the 
tradition of this miracle, because the Egyptian priest in Pfaitor 
says, roSro jxvdoy jE&ey O'X^fta r^ov Aeysrai, to S* akfiiis ffori : ^ ' how4> 
ever this may be, he certainly appears to allude to it in the sen^ 
tence following, by reov vepl y^y xa) xar oupavov Urranf wctpiK^ 
Aof i;. Plato again in his Politicus, speaking of a remarkable 
prodigy which happened in the time of Atreua, makes the stran^ 
ger ask Socrates, ixvjxoets yap ^-oti xal airo/xyi}/xoyffJei; o f acri yeys- 
(rdai rorc, if he had heard what happened at that time, and 
on Socrates answering him, to wspl tiJ; xP^^^^ ^P^^^ "^^^^ ^" 
ftcioy ^qSXfii$f he continues : ouSajxcD;* aKKa, to irepi t)j; f^erafio" 
A^; iwrtw^ 76 xei) avaroXrig ^A/ou xai roov aXXoov uiTTpeov* 00$ Spa ?isp 
ftgy ayarsAAfi yyy, sU Touroy t^ti tov toitov IWsto, averfAAs 8* ex tov 
ivarrlov,^ that there happened at that time a remarkable change 
in the course of the sun and the other stars, that they set then 
where they now rise, and rose where they now set. The Chi- 
nese also relate, that in the reign of Yau, their seventh king from 
Fo-hi, the sun did not go down for the space of ten days ; and 
the authors of the Universal History make the time of this Yau 
to correspond with that of Joshua, but Parkhurst thinks that 
it more probably alludes to that of Ahaz, 2 Kings xx» 9-^ There 
is therefore strong presumptive evidence that the miracle was 
observed in other parts of the world (different nations explaining 
it by different causes), which is a further proof of its authenti- 
citv. 



' Plat. Timaeo, p. 524. c. £d. Ficin. 1590. * Lib. ii. cap. 142. 

3 In Heb. Lex. on the root rOV- * ^" ^^® '^^^ ^^' 

s Plat, loco supra citat. ^ Plato in Politico, p. 174. ^ 

7 See the Modern Universal History, vol. viii. p. 358, and Parkhurst s. 
Ueb. Lex. on the root Twjf' 
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c .As to Mr. Bellamy's inference^ that if all the idoiatibiu uiha^ 
bitanta of the world had witnessed this striking proof of Jebo«< 
vab's. omnipotence^ and regard for bis true worshippers^ they 
must all have been converted to the true worship of God; wbal 
astonisbii^ carelessness, — not to say ignorance, does it display I 
Greater miracles tlian this of Joshua^s have been xu)nfe88edly 
wrought in the world, incontestably evincing him who performed 
them to be sent from the Maker of heaven and earth : but did 
all who beheld them believe F No : the majority even^of those 
who had. the light of revelation to assist the infirmity of humaii 
reason, when they could no longer dispute the fact, chose to at-* 
tribute it to infernal, agency. The miracles they beheld did not 
restrain the children of Israel from idolatry, nor induce the Jews 
oC a. later period to receive the Son of the Living God. They 
mcere indeed left without excuse. They oughX to have bowed 
their stubborn minds to such testimony ;. but they indisputably 
did not; audi therefore, the non-conversion of the idolatrous 
world in the.days of Joshua, is noproof eidier of the alleged 
miracle not liaving taken place, or of die. unbelieving. beathea 
not vhavii^ witnessed it. 

.T. W... -^ 
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Smii^ Account of the Rev. William Ben well, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College^ Oxford. . ■ 



• '. i^on totus, raptus licet, Optima, liobis 

Enpeiis, redit os placidum, movesqne benigni, , 
£t yeniit ante oculps, et pectore vivit imago. , 



). 



IF, according to an observation sanctioned by the authority of 
Dr. Johnson, ** a life has rarely passed, of which a judicious 
and faithful narrative would not be us^ul/\the following par* 
tieulars may with confidence be laid before the public ; for al- 
though they relate to a person, whose life was short, and who 
did not move in a very exalted sphere of action, yet if he bemea-> 
sured by the standard of true excellence, he will be found to 
have possessed those talents and virtues, which intitle him to 
the lasting esteem of mankind, and are particularly proper to be 
held up as a bright example for imitation. 

William Benwell, the second son of H, Benwell, Esq., was 
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Imrn at Caversbam in Oxfordsbire, irt the year 1765. He com^ 
pUted his education under the care of his brother-in-law^ thr^ 
present master of Reading school; In this seminary; he gave 
early proofs of those talents and virtues, M'hich afterwards m 
strongly marked his ^character; Dr. Valpy has often declared^ 
that if all boys were equal to Ben well in genius and goodness 
of' disposition^ the care of a school would be the highest object 
of desire to a scholar and a man of taste. ^ Among other exc^U 
lent school exercises, he wrote and; spoke a Latinipo«my'«it the 
Uienaial visitation in 178^> before the Vice*-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford and the other visitors, who acknowleged 
thai it was little inferior to the successful coihposiuoti of thai 
year for the Chancellor's prize. : . : -» 

• ' The singular merit of William Benwell attracted the tidlfcey 
and secured the friendship, of Mr. Lo^veday of Cavershtnt, W^lt 
known for the great benevolence of his temper, his classical '^Uid 
Oriental knowlege^ and his researches into chronology • a«id 
Koglish antiquities. From a long-continued intimacy with tli^ 
excellent man and his amiable family, Mr. Benwell derived tbi) 
most considerable share of the happiness of his lif^. Mr. Love-* 
4ay was remarkable for the accuracy of liis information, the 
precision of his taste, and his devotedness to learned and reli-> 
gious retirement. Mr. Benwell was studious to imitate so fair 
an example, and his conduct reflected the image of his worthy 
patron. 

He was admitted a Commoner of Trinity College in the yeai^ 
17^3, and chosen Scholar of that Society at the following elec-* 
tion. Eager to increase his knowlege and refine his taste, he 
applied diligently to his classical studies. His college exercises 
were remarkable for strength of conception, purity of style, and 
justness of observation. They frequently attracted the notice 
of Mr. Thomas Wart on, who spoke of them in terms of greal 
approbation, entertained for their author a very high opinion 
and regard, encouraged his rising genius, and procured for him' 
the offer of a lucrative situation in a literary department, which 
other occupations induced him to decline. He employed the 
intervals of his studies in cultivating an acquaintance with young 
men of learning and talents, who were members of his own col-' 
l^e. Of this description was Mr. Headley, the author of a 
\alume of poems, and other pieces, and the editor of Select 
BecLutks of Ancient English Poetry .^ Mr. Headley was re-. 



* In the preface to that work, after mentioning the difficulties which 
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markable for vivacity oF temper^ and a high and noble spirit^ 
nvhich a bad constitution could not break or discompose. His 
studies were chiefly directed to English literature^ and he pur-^ 
sued them with unremitting application. His ardent mind found 
a grateful repose in the sweet complacency of Benwell 'stamper; 
and their dispositions, although different in some respects^ were 
soon bent to mutual confidencci and cemented in lasting inti- 
macy* Both looked up to Warton with great esteem ; and this 
fondness for his works was much increased by the affability of 
his behaviour. Both had a high relish, like him, for the beau« 
ties of Spenser and Milton, and all productions of true genius 
and original poetry ; and both possessed hearts peculiarly sus-* 
ceptible of the most warm and lively feelings of friendship. 

in the year 1785, Mr. Ben well obtained the Chancellor's 
prize for Latin verse. The subject was Roma Alartco Gotho* 
rum Rese spoliata, and the composition deserves very high re* 
gard. Its plan is not broken by unimportant digressions ; its 
transitions to the different parts of the subject are natural and 
striking ; nor is its energy weakened by trifling ornaments of 
composition; a fault too common with young writers on 
such occasions. In point of versification and phraseologyi 
it is written in the chaste manner of Virgil ; the whole train. 
of thought is spirited and poetical, and happily adapted to 
the grandeur of the subject. The description of the various 
countries, from which the troops of Alaric marched, all, dis- 
tinguished by appropriate circumstances ; the plaintive ad- 
dress to the river Tiber ; the animation of the statues of the 
ancient Roman heroes on the entrance of tlie barbarians, and 
the picture of the shepherd viewing from the distant mountains* 
the conflagration of Rome, discover the powers of a mind fertile 
in images highly poetical, and disciplined by a most correct, 
taste. 

In the year 1787> when Dr. Uri, a learned Hungarian, who 
had been employed in compijing a descriptive catalogue of the 
Oriental Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, was discharged by 
the delegates of the press, Benwell and Headley showed the 
warmest alacrity in his cause. They concurred with the writer 
of this narrative, with Dr. Smyth of Pembroke^ Dr. Valpy, 
Mr. Agutter, and some other friends, in rescuing this eminent 

heliad to surmount in the collection of proper materials, he adds : ** For 
assistance received I am solely indebted to my very dear friend Mr. 
Benwell/' 
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linguist from want^ and contributed towards procuring for hini 
an income, which made him comfortable during the remainder 
of his life. Often did the old man show the artlessiiess and siin* 
plicity of his manners^ display his various kiiowlege of books, and 
recount the adventures of his youthful days, in a humorous mix- 
ture of languages^ to the many parties formed for him in Trinity 
College; but to none was he a more welcome guest thaii to Ben* 
IvcU and Headley ; and for none of his friends did be cherish a 
more warm and grateful affection. 

This year was likewise remarkable for an addition to Mr. 
Benwell's academical honors. He took the degree of B.A. and 
gained the Chancellor's prize for the best English essay. The 
subject was. In what arts have the moderns excelled the an- 
cients ? He took an extensive survey of the subject. The style 
of his composition is pure and elegant. His remarks are solid 
and just, and his conclusions show a correct and ripe judgment. 
He decides the question in favor of the ancients with respect to 
works of imagination and taste, and of the moderns in science 
iind philosophy. 

In the month of November be was ordained deacon, and ap- 
jpoiuted curate of Sunning in Berkshire. Here he generally 
resided for four years, and showed how well qualified he was 
for the proper exercise of his profession. He discharged every 
part of the duty of a clergyman with a degree of zeal and ac- 
tivity equal to its importance. His tone of voice, his devout 
and solemn deportment, always proved how perfectly he under- 
stood, how deeply he felt, and how piously he could express, 
the meaning of the prayers of the church. The subjects of his 
sermons were adapted to the spiritual wants of his hearers, and 
abounded with clear argument and pathetic exhortation, mixed 
with that anxious regard for the eternal happiness of his audi- 
ence, which flowed from a deep sense of duty, and the feelings 
of true benevolence. He was a great admirer of the works of 
Bishop Wilson, and caught much of his unaffected aiid persua- 
sive nuinner in the composition of his sermons, and, like that 
venerable prelate, chiefly adapted them to the understanding of 
•the lowest classes of his hearers. In the performance of all other 
clerical duties, he was no less careful. In constantly catechis- 
ing and instructing the children of the poor, in visiting the sick, 
in comforting and relieving the distressed and indigent, he 
showed how much he was influenced by the genuine spirit of 
Christianity. Without any immediate requisition, he walked at 
stated times through his extensive parish, called at the cottages, 
inquired after the health and conduct of the inhabitants and 
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iheir fffnulies, and manijfe^ted that regard* for their welfare whicH 
gained him the blessing? of the poor, and made a deep and pert 
manent impression on their minds. He soothed their distresses^ 
find relieved their want$9 with a degt-ee of liberality which ofteM 
exceeded the bounds of strict prudence. Again returned to the 
pleasant banks of bis favorite river, he renewed his acquaintance 
with his native fields and woods, so dear to bis enthusiastic 
feelings of rural beauty, and here he enjoyed those charms of 
nature^ which affected his miud with pure and constant delight; 
more particularly as those charms were increased by the satis- 
faction arising from an active and useful life, and the society of 
the beloved friends of his early years. One of the most pleas-> 
ing varieties of his employment was the active interest which be 
took in the prosperity of the school, of which he was one of the 
highest ornaments, who^e exercises he frequently attended, and 
whose membeis he loved wiih fraternal affection. 

About this time, Mr. Headley, sinking under the. pressure of 
^ consumption, was recommended by his physicians to make a 
voyage to Lisbon. Ben well went to London , to take leave of 
Jiim previous tb his departure : what the meeting, and what the 
parting of two such friends, in ^uch painful circumstances, must 
have been, can be neither eajsily conceived nor described. The 
unfortunate Headley returned soon after from Lisbon, without 
having obtained any relief ^nd retired to Norwich, where he 
died in November 1788. To hi^ friehd he gave the most affec* 
tionate proof of his regard, by bequeathing to him his library 
of old English writers, and by appointing him one of his exe- 
,4:utors. Desirous; in every respect to honor and perpetuate his 
memory, fienwell wrote an account of his lifei which wajs trans* 
mitted to Dr. Kippis, and will^ it is hoped^ one day appear in 
.the Biographia Britannica. In the energy of Headley's mind, 
resolutely bearing up against the attacks of an incurable disor* 
der/ in his genius for poetry, and his untimely death, may be 
traced a resemblance to West, the friend of Gray. 

In the month of November 1789, Mr. Ben well took the de- 
gree of Master of Arts, and at the election in 1790 was chosen 
Fellow of Trinity College ; and soon after was ordained Priest. 
On being appointed Greek lecturer, he was called to residence 
in college, and resigned his curacy. His removal to the univer- 
sity forded him a new field for the display of his abilities. He 
commenced tutor, and in that office indulged his ardent inclina- 
tion to promote the improvement of others. 
^ In 1793, when the Duke of Portland was publicly installed 
.as Chancellor of the university, Mr. Benwell \wote a copy of 
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English verses^ which were spoken by Mi*, PoWell, scholar df 
Trinity College. In sweet and flowing nunrrbers he painted the 
recent calamities of France, and contrasted the distressed state 
of that country with the florishing condition of Britain. Some 
lines in this poem very happily express the subjects of his owo 
pur^uits^ and the qualities of his own miod. Describing the 
occupations of the students of Oxford, he remarks, that 

" they court with sense refined 



Each purer charm, that soothes the cultured mind ; 
With Plato's Muse through airy riegions stray, ^ 
Or rapturous glow with Homer's heaven-tanght lay.; 
Explore the midnight orbs, that roll on higli 
In silent courses through th' uiicloud«d sWyf 
Or try the secrets of the bright abode, 
. And show the blissful path, that leads to God.'' 

Speaking of the virtues that adorn the academic, he says 



-^" the blest Virtues, watchful at thy side, 



Through fairest paths thy blameless footsteps guide ; 

Affection pure, whose breast still constant bears 

Its flame uawasted with the length of years; 

Devotion beaming mild with tranced eye. 

And Faititf that stedfast views her destined sk}'. 

And meekest CAartV^, with melting tear. 

That patient leans the suppliant's tale to hear.** 

From this time all his leisure was employed in preparing for 
the press an edition of Xenophon's Memorabilia, For this 
work he caused some valuable manuscripts to be collated in 
Italy ; he carefully digested the various readings, selected the 
most useful notes, with which he incorporated his own observa- 
tions, the result of the deepest research, of the most judicious 
discrimination and critical sagacity. To complete the work, be 
composed a new Latin version, in a clear, elegakit and accurate 
style. Half the work was printed under his own inspection, witii 
singular exactness dnd care.' Sedulously engaged in this pub- 
lication, he allowed little leisure for exercise, and had not his 
temperance been very great, his constitution could not have 
borne up against the effects of his sedentary life. Yet, whilst 
he so much courted a studious retirement, be failed not to attract 



' Some time after his death, the work was published. What had 
been left imperfect was supplied from Schneider's and other editions. 
Of this edition, and of Mr. Benwell's excellence as a critic and a Latin 
writer, an elegant and judiciou.^ account has been published in a literary 
journal by no common reviewer. 
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the attention of many persons of distinguished abilities and cha- 
racters. Among others of his select acquaintance he held in 
great esteem Mr. Bowles' of Trinity Qollege, Mr. Richards^ 
of Oriel, Dr. Parr,' Dr. Burgess, the present Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and Dr. Cleaver, Bishop of Bangor. 

Ill 1794 he was presented by the Lord Chancellor to the 
living of Hale Magna in Lincolnshire. This preferment he 
afterwards resigned to take the rectory of Chilton in Suffolk, 
which was given to him by Mr. Windham, theq secretary of 
war. His merit was so universally acknowleged and admired, 
that, had it pleased the great Disposer of events to prolong his 



* Sonnet, by Mr. Bowles, on the death pCMr. Benwell. 

Thou earnest with kiod looks, when on the brink 
Almost of death I strove, and with mild voice 
Didst soothe me, bidding my poor heart rejoice. 

Though smitten sore. Oh, I did little think 

That thou, iny friend, wouldst the first victim fall 
To the stern King of Terrors ! Thou didst fly, 
Bv Pity pronipted, at the poor man*s cry ; 

And soon thyself wast stretched beneath the pall, 

Livid Infection's prey. The deep distress 
Of her, who best thy inmost bosom knew. 
To whom thy faith was vowed, thy soul was true. 

What powers of faltering language can express ? 
As Friendship bids, I feebly breathe my own. 
And sorrowing say : ** Pure spirit, thou art gone !** 

' Bowles's Sonnets and PoemU, Vol. I. p. 36. 

» To the second volume of Mr. Richards's Poems the following dedi* 
cation is prefixed : 

*' To the Memory of the 

Rev. William Benwell, M.A. 

late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; 

who in the rare union of 

[Genius, Taste and £rudition, 

was seldom equalled ; 

and in those pure and amiable qualities, 

which constitute the perfection 

of the 

Christian character, 

was never perhaps excelled ; 

the following Odes, 

as a melancholy memorial of 

departed friendship, 

are inscribed." 

3 Dr. Parr mentions Mr. Benwell among those whose distinguished 

learning has conferred honor on tiie English universities^ Spilat &r- 

mon, Notes, page lio. 
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life^ he would probably have riseki to the highest eminence in 
the Church. Besides the illustrious patrons just mentioned^ he 
could reclcon in the list of his most active friends one, who has 
shown the most unequivocal disposition to raise men of learning 
and virtue to the highest dignities, Lord Sidmouth. 

In the month of June, 1796, he was married to Miss Love- 
day, the eldest daughter of his first patron ; a lady, of whom 
it is the highest praise to say that she was in every respect wor- 
thy of his choice. He had now laid the fairest foundation for 
happiness. But how vain are the expectations of man ! and 
how exposed to sudden destruction are the materials of his 
enjoyments and of his hope ! A contagious fever raged in the 
village of Milton in Wiltshire, where he resided : he flew to 
administer cordials and spiritual comfort to the diseased poor, 
and fell a victim to his humanity. A fatal fever served only to 
display, in a new and more striking light, his meekness of 
temper, his resignation to the will of God, and his tenderest 
aflfeclion to his most beloved wife and to his friends. He died 
September the 6th, 1796, after an illness of ten days, in the 32d 
year of his age, and only eleven weeks from the time of his mar- 
riage.' He was buried at his native Caveisham, where the 
following inscription is engraved on a marble tablet in the 
church : 

'* Near this Chancel are deposited 

the remains of tlie Rev. William Benwell, 

late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; 

who died of a contagious fever, 

in consequence of his charitable endeavours 

to relieve and comfort 

the poor Inhabitants of the village in which he resided. 



' His death is thus announced in the Star, September 8 : 
** On Tuesday evening died, at Milton, Wilts, in the 3'id year ol his 
age, the Rev. William Benwell. The \nt\gn\iiicy v{ our' j>rief cm this 
distressful occasion will allow us only to say, tliiit England had not his 
superior In bwteiness of disposition, gen.ileness of manners, goodness of 
heart, solidity of judgment, accuracy of taste, stnSn^lli^of genius, deptJi 
of learning, and extent ol knowlege. Of his fetvuT in.the cause of reli- 
gion, and in the exercise of humanity, liis dSAtfi is only the last proof, 
A desinictiye fever raged in the vilUge, in which he resided ; he flew tu 
the relief of the suffering poor, and oaught the infeciion, which deprived 
society of one of its hiightest ornaments. In the month of June we had 
recorded his union, after a long atiachment, to a most amidhle woman, 
who was deserving of a heart like his, hut who wa.> doomed to he 
taught, hy the experience of the hitterest dispcnsaiion of a wise Pro- 
viden\;e, how short and uncertain is human happiness/' 

VOL. XXXIl. Ci.Jl. JSO. LXIV. Y 
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From early youth 

he was remarkable for correctness of taste; 

and variety of knowlege ; 

simple, modesty and retired, 

in manners and conversation, 

he possessed a natural grace, and winning courtesy, 

truly expressive of the heavenly serenity of bis mihd, and 

of the meekness, lowliness, and benevolence of his 

heart. 

To his relations, and to the companions whom he loved, he 

was most tenderly and consistently affectionate ; 

to the poor a zealous Friend, 

a wise and patient Instructor, 

by his mildness cheering the sorrowful, 

and by the pure and amiable sanctity, 

which beamed in his countenance, 

repressing the licentious. 

Habitually pious, 

he appeared in every instant of life 

to act, to speak, and to thmk 

as in the sight of God. 
He died September 6, 1796, 

in his 32d year. 

. His soul pleased the Lord, 

therefore hasted He to take him away. 

This tablet was erected to his memory, 

with heartfelt grief, and the tenderest affection, 

by Penelope, eldest daughter of 

John Loveday and Penelope his wife ; 

who, after many years of the most ardent friendship, 

became his wife and widow 

in the course of eleven weeks.'' 

In stature Mr. Benwell was about the middle size, rather 
thin, but well made. His features were delicate, and his com- 
plexion fair. His eyes were expressive of peculiar softness ; 
and when he smiled, the most engaging sweetness was diffused 
over his face, that spoke the angelic benevolence of his heart. 

His understanding and his virtues did honor to human na- 
ture. 

He possessed that degree of imagination and judgment, 
which characterise a mind of a very high order. His learjning 
was chiefly classical and theological, and was remarkable for its 
precision and accuracy. He loved learning for its own sake, 
independently of emolument or preferment. His taste was cor- 
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red, delicate, and refined* Among the classics, his favorite was 
Virgil; among the painters, Raphael. He was particularly 
pleased with the study of medals^ in which he made considera* 
iile progress ; and he had an accurate and extensive knowlege 
of prints. Upon the engravings of Sharpe and Morghen, repre* 
isenting the purest specimens of the Italian masters^ he has beea 
observed to gaze with the most enraptured and fixed attentioa. 
He repeated with enthusiasm many pathetic and descriptive 
passages of Virgil, Tibullus,and Milton. He studied the works 
of Xenophon con amort; and all his own productions, his 
essays, his sermons, his letters, and his conversation, reflected 
the image of that perspicuous and beautiful writer^ 

He was always diligent in performing the duties of his situa- 
tion. Of the latter part of his 'life, much time was allotted 
to his pupils; much to his intended publication; much to his 
correspondence with his numerous friends. Yet, anxious as 
he was to devote his hours to these purposes, if any opportunity 
was presented to him of doing a kind action, his book was in- 
stantly shut, \m favorite pursuit suspended ; and never did a 
more engaging, a sweeter smile brighten upon his expressive 
face^ than when he hastened Co contribute to the service of 
others. 

His charity was equally the result of native sensibility, and 
of true Christian principles. Sorrow, indigence, and misfortune, 
wanted no advocates to plead their cause before him. The 
delicacy of his conduct to the distressed was as remarkable as 
his freedom from ostentation. Many instances of his bounty, 
which he strove to conceal, were discovered by accident 

His manners were soft and gentle ; they were the offspring of 
native benevolence, and a constant solicitude for the ease and 
satisfaction of all around him. He was respectful, not servile^ 
to superiors; affable^ not improperly familiar, with equals; and 
eondescending, not supercilious, to those beneath him« His 
kindness to servants was remarkable. He heard their complaints; 
lie soothed their sorrows ; and relieved their wants. The con- 
sequence wa8> that they looked up to him as a benefactor and a 
patron, rather than as a master. 

In his social intercourse, he showed those mild and unaffected 
graces, which were sure to please. His conversation was often 
enlivened by a ^ein of humor, which was gay, delicate, and in- 
offensive ; and often interspersed with anecdotes introduced with 
singular dexterity and effect. His arguments were solid and clear; 
be conversed for the sake of infai*mation, not of victory ; hence 
there was no asperity in his contradiction^ no want of dignity in 
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his concessions. When he was conscious he was ri^ht, he was 
resolute in purpose, though diffident in manner. His mind was 
constantly directed to the pursuit of truth ; in cases where he 
was ignorant, he was thankful to those who gave him informatioD ; 
when he corrected others, he gave himself no airs of superioritj. 
He possessed the happy power of gaining the esteem of those, 
from whom he frequently differed in opinion. He never excited 
jealousy ; he indulged no spleen ; he provoked no envy ; he 
delighted all, with whom he conversed ; and even those who 
spent the shortest time in his company could not fail to become 
his friends. 

His situation in College afforded him a proper opportunity 
for the display of his talents and of his virtues. His conduct 
was exemplary : he recommended rules and discipline by his 
own practice, and labored to make them agreeable and easy by 
his affable and gentle manner in recommending them. The 
youn^ men feared him not as a rigid censor, hut loved him as 
an affectionate friend. He was constant in his attendance at 
prayers ; and was never seen to enter the College chapel, with- 
out that reverential deportment, solemn step, and downcast 
e}e, which bespoke his deep sense of the awful nature of the 
place, and his profound veneration for the Great Being, to whose 
service it was dedicated. 

In his instructions to his pupils, it was his object to enlighten 
their minds, and to fix their principles ; and not to display his 
own attainments. When he found any of them profit by his 
instruction, he expressed as great a pleasure as if he had the 
strongest' personal interest in their improvement. 

With respect to his religious opinions and practice, it i& al- 
most superfluous to say, that he maintained the doctrines of the 
Church of England with the most firm conviction, and regarded 
its establishment with profound veneration. He was ever ready 
to exercise his sacred office in the absence, or during the illness, 
of a friend. When he had no duty to discharge, the part of his 
Sunday, which was not spent at church, was consecrated to re- 
tirement and meditation, and in reading the Bible^ or some re- 
ligious book. His favorite authors were Wilson, Paley, and 
Townson. He was happy in being a Christian, and rejoiced in 
being a divine of the Church of Elngland. 

in short, Mr. Benwell, whose irreparable loss will be long 
deplored by all who had the happiness of knowing him, was 
eminently qualified to adorn life by his engaging manners, as 
well as to dignify it by his numerous virtues. And from the 
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fHirity of Iiis conduct^ and his liabitual unaffected piety^ feiV men 
v;epe better prepared to die. 

His continuance in this world, if calculated by the number 
of years he lived, was short ; but if estimated by the exercise of 
his virtues, was long enough to display a series of the most 
praiseworthy actions. Such a man ought therefore to be kept 
m lasting remedibrance ; for surely, amidst the common inter- 
course with the world, it is not easy to find a person equally dis- 
tinguished by love of learning, purity of taste, sweetness of dis- 
position, firmness of principle, capacity for friendship, solicitude 
for the good of mankind, and zeal for the honor of God ! 

*♦* A circumstance, highly hon<»rable to Mr. Benwcirs character, 
could not with propriety be inserted in the account of his life. The 
University uf Oxford unanimously made him the offer of the Poetry 
Professorship. He had heard a friend of his express a wish to obtain 
that situation ; and no considerations, no entreaties could induce him to 
accept it. His friend, however, was unsuccessful) and Mr. Hurdis of 
Magdalen College was elected. Editor. 



REMARKS ON 

Dr. Gottling'^ Essay on the Theory of Greek Ac- 
centuation. 



JL HIS £s8ay belongs to the valuable results of that philosophi- 
cal mode of inquiry, with which great modern philologists have 
analysed the Greek language in its essential particulars. Whilst 
other Literati have endeavored to clear up the metre^ to arrange 
the syntax, and to elucidate the etymological part of this match- 
less language, Mr. Gottling has turned his investigations to the 
Greek accentuation. The small essay, which lies before us, 
contains the preliminary results of his inquiries. We wish the 
larger work M'hich he has promised, and on account of which he 
has visited several eminent libraries of Europe, may soon ap- 
pear. . 

The author attempts, more than has been hitherto done, to 
arrange the doctrine of the Greek accent on systematical princi- 
ples. He proceeds, therefore, from the general principles of 
philosophical grammar on accent; he next examines, how far 
the Greek accent agrees with them, and for what reasons it has 
deviated from them ; and then endeavors to deduce from these 
observations certain rules, discernible in the application of the 
accent, and justified by the nature of the language. 
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In endeavoring to state the leading features of this^ in roanj 
res/)ects, new, and ingenious system, to which, we think, every, 
sound scholar will subscribe, we shall attempt to interweave 
some reflections on the accent, and also on the prosody of 
modern languages as fixed by it ; and these reflections will, we 
hope, set the truth of this system in a still clearer light. 

The Greek language, in its audible relations, was governed 
by two laws, viz. the law of accentuation, and that of quantity. 
There is no possibility of obtaining a clear idea of the most 
important peculiarities of this language, and of its most excellent 
productions, before the essential difierence of both is under-, 
stood ; the more so, as in no other language, (except, in a les9 
degree, the Roman^ which proceeded from the Greek,) has this 
difference existed. Mr. Gottling, therefore, at the commence- 
ment of his observations, adverts to this difference in the follow* 
iiig manner^ 

In the Greek language, quantity consisted in the uaturat 
length or shortness of the syllables ;^ the measure, by whicb 
both were fixed, was the longer or shorter dwelling of the voice 
on the syllables. The short quantity was produced by the 
lengtheniifg of the vowel, or by several combined consonants, 
which were to be pronounced successively ; so that a long syl* 
table was a real length of iimey that is, as long agaiii as a short 
one, in respect of the time which was occupied in pronouncing 
it. As the ancients called the shortest space of time in which 
a isyllable was pronounced, XP^W {fnora) ; so a long syllable was, 
as to the portion of time required in pronouncing it, {the length 

of time) equal to two xpv«, that is, to two short ones ; (rcc[ji,£zz 

voofiM. Before we proceed to ft^rther inferences, from this 
known position, we must previously observe, that the quantity 
is independent on the accent,' though accentuatioa is not so, 
vice ver&Oy on the quantity. 

The quantitative proportion of the syllables was only a mu-< 
sical attribution ; it was created by song, and abo oaly designed 
for song. The Greek language, the idiom of a people, endowed 
more than any other with artificial talents, developed itself by 
poetry and song intimately connected. Till the time of Phere- 
cydes, there existed no prose. If the voice stopt longer than 



* We need not observe, that we do not here speak of the change,, 
which the natural quantity sometimes undergoes by the accent in rbyth* 
Kucal corabinaiioDs. Vide Hevrasuin in ^ £lementa> doctr. ii»etr»'^ 
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one xS^^^Sf on ^ syllable, this could be divided into two ;^poyot;f 
(moras); it was long* If this dwelling of the song happened on 
the vowels e and o^ the Greeks used the characters i] and m ; and 
it is an imperfection in the Greek alphabet, that there are not 
similar distinct characters for the doubtful letters, a, $, v, wl)en 
they are long. Thus, all long vowels and diphthongs, Mr. 
Giittling rightly observes, were owing originally to the song's 
dwelling by two %goyou^ on the elementary vowels ()] proceeded 
from M ; a> from oo ; and a, i, u from a a, T i, u S) ; and this view 
accounts for many relics of the earlier period of the Greek lan- 
guage, especially in the ^olic dialect. Quantity was accord- 
ingly a production of song ; but by what principle the latter 
was conducted, that is, on what principle the voice dwelt, now 
a shorter, now a longer time, on the vowel-sounds, is still a mys- 
tery to us ; we are only aware of such a proportion of short and 
long syllables, which afforded the greatest variety of combina- 
tions and changes. As the origin of the quantity of the syllables 
is to be traced to song, so also its destination was purely musi- 
cal. The essential character of song consists in the expression 
of the affections or feelings by sounds. The sounds of the lan- 
guage in their qualifications of quantity (or prosodiacal attribu- 
tions) formed the matter of the song, that is, of poetry ; just as 
the sounds of the strings form the matter of the guitar music ; 
and poetry modulated and arranged this musical matter, inde- 
pendently of the logical relations of the single notions which it 
expressed, and only according to the general character of the 
feelings which were exhibited. This arrangement and modula- 
tion of the musical sounds was the metre, which, consequently, 
had merely a musical meaning. Accustomed in this regard to 
our notions of modern poetry, we find some difiiculty in accu- 
rately comprehending the above-mentioned peculiarity of the 
Greek language ; for it is entirely wanting in modern languages. 
*' There is certainly a difference," says the late Mr. Solger, who, 
we think, had a more clear view than any other person — of these 
characteristics of the Greek idiom, and whose early death was 
much to be lamented ; " there is certainly," says he, " a diflFer- 
ence between speech and music ; the former has a logical im- 
port, and expresses notions ; the latter represents feelings. 
Poetry as speech, and poetry as music (i. e. metre), are then 
most perfect, when they have nothing in common but the same 
matter, i. e. the sounds of the language, which, in the former, 
are shaped into the expression of ideas; in the latter, into that of 
feelings. So it was with the Greeks." We willingly subscribe 
to this view : poetry, as music, shaped and combined this com- 
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mon matter (the sounds of the language, or, what is the same, 
the single words) on the prosodiacal, or, what is equivalent, the 
musical principle of the length and shortness of the syllables, to 
such a modulation (i. e. metre) as was most qualified artifici- 
ally to represent the feelings, which the same matter, as logicri 
discourse, conveyed ; and this modulation, as it was founded oo 
a difiS^rent principle, was so independent of the logical import 
and value of individual notions, that there was the greatest diver- 
sity of the n>e(rical and rhetorical declamation of the same 
poetry, so that we frequently find words of great logical and 
oratorical power in the most unseemly fail (SeVi;) of the music- 
(metre), and again most insignificant words in the rising (Spa-tg) 
of the music. However, on the other hand, this music was in 
the roost intimate connexion with speech, seeing that the same 
speech, which, in its logical capacity, was the vehicle for the ex- 
pression of the mind, constituted, in its prosodiacal capacity, 
(that is, measured by the laws of quantity,) the matter for the 
musical arrangement or composition, in conformity to the cha- 
racter of the feelings exhibited by speech in its first capacity. 

We further add a few remarks illustrative of our subject. 

According to the preceding developement, the metre was a 
certain mode of combining the musical lengths and brevities 
(long and short syllables) ; consequently, something much re- 
sembling our musical time, only with more latitude, especially 
in the chordi songs, where tliis musical art displayed its highest 
perfection. The respective metre was the formal principle, 
which governed the combination of the sounds ; the duration of 
the single sounds was sufficiently fixed by the quantity of the 
syllables. But the time, the variation of strong and soft, high 
and deep sounds, was not determined by that rule ; it was un- 
doubtedly ascertained by the musical accompaniment, and, if we 
are not mistaken, this is the meaning of what Aristotle (Poet. c. 
]. § 4.) aiyles dgfjLOvta. But the details of these and so many 
other points respecting ancient music, especially the diflferent 
keys, are^ by the loss of this music, involved in impenetrable ob- 
bcurity. 

It follows, secondly, from these views, that, with the Greeks, 
metrical (poetical) and musical compositions were identical ; for 
metre and the elements of it (the quantitative proportions of the 
syllables) had only a musical import. Whatever was in verse, 
was sung ; and it would have appeared as unnatural to the Greeks 
to compose a poem, without intending it for song, as to execute 
a song partly without any text, or with an absurd text (as in 
our operas, where the text is only a secondary consideration); 
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becaose, as we have observed^ music and poetical speech^ by 
the feelings which the latter expressed, and the former artifict-* 
ally represented, were united into the most intimate and most 
perfect harmony. The Greek poets, accordingly, mote the 
music themselves for their poems; but this is nothing more than 
the selecting and connecting the kinds of t^etre, suitably to the 
poem or the different parts of it ; and these metres tb^ could 
by no other means convey to the persons who were appointed 
for the lyric choruses, than by singing before them, and exer* 
cising them, till they sung correctly. (Compare, however, what 
we have remarked on the Aristotelian ugiMvta). 

As the dialogue of die drama is in verse, it was undoubtedly^^ 
sung ; it was accompanied by the flute ; but from the iambic 
rhythmus of these dialogues, it is probable that this kind of song 
approached the recitative ; but the choruses were always accom- 
panied by the lyra. 

This view of the prosodiacal element of the Greek language 
is also adopted by Mr. Gottling; it is, however, only shortly 
noticed. We have thought proper to develope it more fully for 
the purpose of placing his system of the accent, and our further 
remarks on this subject, in a clearer light. 

As quantity was a musical element, created by song, and in- 
tended for the musical modulation of the matter of the lan- 
guage, so accent was a merely logical principle ; for this matter, 
as speech, is of logical import, it denotes ideas ; and that word, 
which, in a succession of ideas, presents the most insignificant 
idea, or that syllable of a word which conveys the most import- 
ant element of an idea, is marked out above its level by a com- 
parative elevation of the tone (a comparative stress of the voice). 
The former is the rhetorical, the latter the verbal accent, widi 
which we are now concerned. As by its destination, so also by 
its nature, accent was essentially different from quantity. The 
latter consisted in a longer or shorter Ji^ra/ton of the voice, con- 
sequently, in relative lengths and brevities of time incident to 
the articulate sounds of speech ; the former in a comparative 
elevation (acute ascension) of the voice. Mr. Matthias has elu- 
cidated this diversity in a very plain and judicious manner, by 
means of notes. In the word OeoBtopog, all the syllables are 
eighths with regard to quantity, except Sco, which has the value 
of a fourth ; but the syllable -o- is elevated above its level by the 
accent. 

We cannot here pass over tlie question which is still disputed, 
viz. whether the pronunciation of the Greek language was de** 
termined by quantity or accent. We think there can be no dis* 
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pute about this point, provided a just idea be formed of the 
peculiar developement and musical character of the language,, 
entirely abstracted from the genius of modern languages* The 
Greeks excelled all other nations by the most transCendant 
talent for artificial represeiftation ; in conformity to which, their 
language was cultivated by song and poetry,: accordingly its ap- 
titude for the expression of imagination and feelings constitutes 
one of its characteristic features; and a consequence of this 
direction was^ as we have observed, the musical ingredient of 
quantity. Although therefore^ in prosaical speech^ chiefly 
devoted to the exclusive expression of ideas, the logical law of 
accentuation might have bad tlie precedence, as Mr. Gottling 
asserts^ the speech, nevertheless, preserved somewhat of melody 
and song, by the modulation of the voice according to quantity, 
subordinate indeed, but never altogether effaced, as this was im- 
possible. This modulation increased in proportion as the expres- 
sion of feelings prevailed, which happened so frequently with 
orators.' 

Again, in poetry, the musical modulation of the language had 
the ascendency over the law of accentuation. Jn lyric poems, 
and parts of poems, the logical relations (and consequently^ 
without doubt, the accent also) were quite subordinate, and 
those only, who could not comprehend the nature of metrical 
declamation, were surprised to find, what is so often the case, 
as we have earlier observed, words of great import in the most 
unseeming fall of the metre, and vice versa. However, the law 
of accentuation never ceased entirely to operate on the delivery, 



' Very ingenious is the remark of Solger, He says, ^' that much of 
the ancient prose, which in many respects is still a mystery to us, might 
be better understood than it really is, if we could succeed in penetrating 
deeper into the effecls of this musical element in the Greek language.'^ 
We believe, for our part, that the astonishing effects, which the delivery 
of orations so frequently produced, mostly proceeded from the artificial 
management of the prosodiacal element of^ the language, analogous to 
those kinds of metrical combination, which the audience was accustom- 
ed to meet with when great sentiments and emotions were to be repre- 
sented in the dramatic pieces. The modulation of the voice, of course, 
had it^ share in the effect. We must not think of modern eloquence, 
where prosodiacal cadences are rather forbidden. But we have, strictly 
speaking, no musical element in our languages, as we shall prove. We 
see by the example of Cicero — allhuugh the Latin language was, in this 
respect, but a faint resemblance of the Greek — how diuerent it was with 
the ancients, in whose languages the accent had little (as in the Latin) 
or no connexion (as in the Greek) with the prosody, which, with us, is 
only founded on accent. 
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because it was equalLjr iaipossibk. - In the dramatic dialogue^ 
wbicb we have compared to tbe recitative, tbe poetical modula- 
tion, tbough still superior in influence, approached nearer to the 
deliverjf of prose. The efficacy, therefore, either of accent or of 
qu£|Qtitj| never entirely ceased to operate on the pronunciation 9 
no more than in general these laws themselv^ ; but in the great* 
est variety of change and gradation, now the one, now the odier 
element was prevalent, according as speech had the preference, 
to express ideas or to represent feelings. As to the mode, by 
which the Greeks united accent with quantity io pronunciation, 
we think it is easy to be compreliended : we have attempted ta 
illustrate it by the musical scheme proposed by Mr. Matthias. 

We now return to the treatise of Mr. Gottling. Accent, 
according to its natural destination, is to point out the most im- 
portant element of a noikm : it has a logical dignity. Mr. G» 
considers the accent, £rst in primitive and then in derivative 
languages^ In the main, we perfectly agree with him. The 
essential character of any primitive language consists in its pe- 
culicir roots, out of which, by the laws of inflexion, composition, 
and derivation, the body of tbe whole language was formed^ 
The radical syllables contain, consequently^ the primary part o€ 
the notion, which, by inflexion, derivation, and composition^ 
was only modified ; the radical syllable receives, accordingly, 
tlie accent ; that is, it is pronounced with a relative energy (acute 
elevation) of tlie voice. Mr. Gottling says very judiciously i 
** A primitive language becomes live and speaking to Che internal 
mind, by this alone, that it distinctly discriminates that radical 
syllable, which exhibits the leading (and original) part of the 
notion, from those syllables which were added to it, when the 
language farther developed itself from the centre of its roots."^ 
Besides this law of accentuation, there is a second for primitive 
languages. ^ As soon as a syllable does not so much serve to 
modify in general the radical notion, as rather to determine (limit) 
or alter it so by an additional mark, that the limited notion is to 
the radical notion, as the species to the genus, or the contrary, 
the accent is, according to a correct logical proceeding (for the ' 
limiting syllable a^ords the leading notion, because the original 
notion is not simply modified, but essentially altered) assigned ta 
the limiting syllable." 

Entirely different is tbe law which regulates the accentuation 
of derivated languages. Derivaled languages are those, the fun- 
damental form of which a nation has borrowed from another 
people, either by subjection, degeneracy, or some other reason ; 
the peculiarity of such languages, consequently, docs not dwell 
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in their roots (radical syllables). '' In derivative languages/' says 
Mr. G., ''the roots are no farther endowed with that intuitive 
and expressive character (capacity) of life^ which they bore to 
the original people, who had created them as the centre of their 
hmguage, and from whom they are borrowed." For the cha- 
racteristic part of derivated language consists in those modifi- 
cations, by which a primitive language was converted into a de- 
rivative one ; and as these modifications are chiefly incident to 
the final formations of the words, Mr. G. says, justly, '' on this 
circumstance, the tendency of most modem languages to place 
the accent on the last additional syllables (or better : the cha- 
racteristic final-formations of the words) is to be accounted for ; 
for these formations are the very property of such languages." 
Now this proceeding is, unquestionably, an absolute anomaly of 
accent ; it has no longer any logical attribution, any reference to 
meaning and idea, and, what necessarily follows, any reference to 
tiie organic developement of the language ; it pointa only at the 
external mechanical formation of the words. As a model of 
such an accentuation, Mr. G. sets up the French language. The 
Frenchman always lays the stress on the final syllables, by which 
the words were gallicised — mal honnhte conscripiidn (the Roman 
pronounced rightly conscriptio) deployir ; for when he places a 
mark on the first syllable of diployer, this is no accent : he throws 
the accent on the last syllable, and pronounces deployer ; that 
mark is only to prevent the syllable di from being altogether 
swallowed up. As a model for the true accentuation, Mr. G. 
sets up the German language, and exemplifies his rules with 
words from this language. In this assertion, no one, we think, 
who knows the internal organisation of language, will find fault 
with him.' 



' All German scholars are agreed on this point. We cannot omit 
noticing, in this respect, Mr. Nohdeu's Grammar. We do not mean to 
detract from the merit of this work in other respects ; but the chapter 
on accent and prosody— >two essential points in the system of the Ger- 
man language — are entirely erroneous. His system of German accen- 
tuation is an absolute mistake of the simple, clear, and firm principlei^, 
wjiich preside over this language throughout. He has likewise absolutely 
failed in his criticism on the system of Moritz. This system is, in the 
main, derived from the nature of the German language, and forms, un- 
questionably, the foundation for German prosody. The fault of this 
system does not lie in its principles, but in the want of due regard for 
other circumstances, which should equally be taken into account as 
modifying those principles. 
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Gesenius's HEBREW LEXICON to the Books 
of the Old Testament y including the Geographical 
names and Chaldaic words in Ezra and Daniel. 
Translated into Eyiglish from the German^ by Chris^ 
TOPHER Leo, formerly Teacher of German and 
Hebrew in the University of Cambridge^ late Profes- 
sor of German at the Royal Military College^ Bag^ 
shot^ <§T. ^c. Part I. For Treuttel and Wiirtz, 
London: 1825. Pr. 11. 4s. 

jVIr. Gesenitjs, author of some valuable grammatical works 
in Hebrew, in the conviction that the many defects, which 
disfigure most Hebrew Ijexicons, and render many of them 
quite unable to give any satisfaction, proceed from the circum- 
stance, that they are merely recompositions of older works, 
transmitting the same imperfections from one generation to 
another, determined to resume a comprehensive inquiry of all 
thdse objects, on the correct and precise statement of which, a 
progress in this department of literature principally depends. 
After a series of preparatory labors, and four years and a half 
exclusively devoted to those inquiries, he presented, in 1810, 
the literary world with the result of his endeavors, and met with 
unanimous approbation. The improvements on the works of 
his predecessors are chiefly the following : 

1 . Mr. G. studied, more than has been done by his prede- 
cessors, to ascertain the peculiar phraseology of the Hebrew, 
as founded on its own distinct dialect, and to place it in a pro- 
per point of view, with relation to the peculiar phraseology of 
the cognate Semitic dialects. 

2. He has departed from the arrangement of former Hebrew 
Lexicons, and here, for the first time, preferred an entirely al- 
phabetical to an etymological order. This circumstance alone, 
as the translator justly remarks, will entitle this work to sur- 
pass all preceding works for facility of application. However, 
as the etymology forms an essential part in the explanation of 
Hebrew words, the author has conjbined this consideration 
with the former, and those derivatives which cannot immediately 
follow their primitive words (from being out of (he alplmbeti- 
cal order) are added to the end of each root, and afterwards 
.igain inserted ill tlieir proptr para^rftphs, and fully explained. 
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3. Mr. G. endeavored to develope and illustrate the various 
significations of each word in the most natural order as they 
ttiav bave formed themselves ; and to give the most complete 
coliection and classification of the phrases and idioms formed 
by a word. The defects^ under which our Lexicons labored, 
ifi both these respects, reduced them to tlie rank of mere voca- 
bularies. In the latter respect, Eichhorn indeed had long since 
made some valuable observations, (in Alg. Bibl. der bibl* Lit- 
ter. voL iv, and his edition of Simonis,) but these observations 
were detached and of small compass. In the former respect, 
particular attention was paid by Mr. G. to the exhibition of 
the various connexions, in which a verb occurs with the parti- 
cles. This subject is the more important, as the verba compo- 
sita in the Latin, Greek, and German languages, are for the 
fnost part expressed by this mode of construction in the He- 
brew. Mr. Leo has remarked the resemblance of the English 
and Hebrew idioms in this point; hence arises the capacity of 
the English to express the identical meaning of the Hebrew 
word or phrase, in many instances, with an accuracy, of which 
the German is not capable. 

4. Mr. G. endeavors to fix by more exact boundaries than 
have hitherto been assigned, the province of lexicography in re- 
lation to the often adjacent provinces of grammar, criticism, 
«nd interpretation, in order to prevent the lexicographer from 
deviating into foreign departments. In these respects, there 
was now too much, now too little done. With regard to the 
grammar, for instance, Mr. G. observes rightly, that Simonis, 
though overloaded with a confused crowd of exegetical and 
grammatical remarks, yet was insufficient in essential points ; 
for according to accurate principles, adds Mr. G., the dictiona- 
ry must not only indicate all the forms, which do not arise from 
the most simple paradigms, but those also, of which a double 
form for a conjugation, a tense, a number, &c. can be imagined. 
With .equal precision, he draws the line between lexicography 
and criticism and interpretation. 

5. The author takes, more than has been hitherto done, the 
ipeculiarities of certain classes of writers into a just consideration. 
This was the more necessary, as not only, like in all other lan- 
guages, the poetic style in Hebrew strives to remove itself 
from the common prose, by peculiar inflexions, forms, &c. 8cc. 
but a multitude of words also, in Hebrew, are exclusively pecu- 
liar to poetry. 

6. Particularly valuable is the part which respects Oriental 
antiquity. The author has not contented himself with mere 
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translations ; but he has designated the things by brief descrip- 
tionSy and dispelled, by this method, a multitude of misconcep- 
tions and obscurities, which disfigure the common Lexicons, in 
this manner also the geographical names are introduced. The 
proper names of persons Mr. G. thought equally qualified to 
be introduced ; but he threw them into an appendix to the 
second volume. Mr. Leo more conveniently inserted them al- 
phabetically. 

7. Mr. G. has used all the celebrated works in this depart- 
ment^ ai»d| by his citations, he makes the beginner acquainted 
with the treasures^f biblical and antiquarian learning. Among 
the auxiliaries of the biblical philologer, the classical works, 
fiocharti Hierozoicon, Celsii Hierobotanicon, also Braun, N. 
W. Schroederand others, are frequently cited, though, of course, 
often only the results of their investigations could be given. Of 
the older interpreters, Mr. O. has particularly used the writ-* 
ings of Alb. Schulfcns, N. W. Schroeder, J. H. and Chr. B. 
Michaelis ; among the moderns, the exegetical writings of Ro- 
senmiiller, Vater's Commentary on the Pentateuch, Berthold 
on Daniel, and Augusti's and de Wette's translation of the 
books of the Old Testament. 

The translator has spared no pains to do justice to this valua- 
ble work ; he has every where verified the citations with the 
passages referred to, and thereby* been enabled to correct the 
errors which had crept into the original. By this, ds also by 
such additions as appeared to him to be necessary, and by in- 
corporating the additions made in the author's abridgment of the 
work for schools, he has even essentially improved the work. 

As the translator is assisted by the liberality of the Syndics 
of the Cambridge University, he is enabled to prosecute a work 
of such utility, and to offer it to the public at such a moderate 
price. The second volume, we understand, is proceeding, and 
will appear with as little delay as possible, as the whole is com- 
pleted in manuscript. 
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EPIGRAMMATA e purioribus GR^C^ AN- 
T HO LOG [JE/ontibus hausit ; annotationibus Jacob- 
m^ De Bosch ^ et alio rum instriuvit ; suas mbinde 
Nottilas et Tabulam Scriptorum Chronologicam ad- 
junxit Joannes Edwards, A. M. Londini : ini- 
pensis G. B. Whittaker. 1825. 



XX ERE is a verv excellent addition to theGreekliterature of our 

schools and colleges : a commodious volume, containing 808 

pieces, selected with great taste and judgment from the latest 

publications of the Anthologia by Jacobs*. 

^ Mr. £d .wards gives the following account of the plan which 

be followed in making his selection, p. x. 

£a igitur Epigrammata potissimom delegi, quse aliquod ad bonos 
mores accommbdatum egrogio praecipercnt ; quae saeculi mores depingc- 
rent ; quas versarentur in laudandis artium operibas, vcl in refricanda ce- 
leberrimoram virorummemoria; quae denique quemvis animi affect iim, 
pjetatem erga deos, amorem, tristitiam, hilaritatem nilidc effingercnt. 
Flura aliquoties ejusdem argnmenti Epigrammata admisi, quum n^c 
inutile Dec ingratum fore judicarem, diversa hominum ingenia in cadem 
ro exoruanda comparare» Quod seriorum poetarum carmina at> bis pagi- 
nis non ahlcgaverim, id mibi vitio datum iri deprecor. Iliad enim in 
primis elaboravi, ne integral Anthologiae desideriom nimis sentiretur : et 
sane etiam inter serioresmultalepidevelvenuste dicta* multa carmina 
veri affectua plena invenire licet. Nee quidem in seligendo nimis tris- 
tern egi judicem. Miilta me admisisse coofiteor carmina, quae licet 
ab antiqui tcmporis sclera simpHcitate longc absint, et cultipribus 
nostrae aetatis animis minime satisfaciant, labentis tamen ingenii et sni 
saeculi vestigia sibi impressa ferunt : illis autem sublatis, totius %i\ ge- 
nus Graecae poeseos specimen* quod praecipue volui, bic libelius vix 
crat praebiturus. 

The work was undertaken at the advice of his friend and 
neighbour Dr. Maltby : to that eminent scholar and kind-lieart€;d 
man it is accordingly inscribed. 

Doctissimo Viro Edvardo Maltby, S.T.P. SS.R. ct A.S. cujiis 
bortatu susceptum et consilio adjutum est, hoc qualccunquc opus iu 
documentum grati animi et summas vcncrationis D.D.D. Joannes 
Edwards. 

The annotations, taken from Jacobs^ De Bosch, and others, 
often presented in a neat abridgment, are sufficient to explain 
without overloading the subject ; while the notula (as he mo- 
destly calls them) of the Kdiior himself, without any pretension, 
afford constant proofs of his talents as a scholar, in useful refe- 
rence, and elegant illustration. 

R, S, Y» 



Various renderings of Passages in the Nexo Testament^ 
by several of the most distinguished English trans^ 
lators. 



Matsth. I. 1. The lineage of Jesus Christ, son of David, sod o^ 
Abraham. Campbell. 

A table of the birth of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of 
Abraham. Newcome. Improved Verston. 

A history of the life of Jesus the Christ, a son of David, a son of 
Abraham. Wakefield. 

19. Upon this Joseph her husband, being a righteous man, but 
not willing to expose her to shame, determined with himself to 
divorce her privately. Wakef. 

22. In all this what the Lord had spoken by the prophet was 
verified. Camp. 

n. 2. Where is the new*born King of the Jews? for we have 
seen his star in the east country, and are come to do him homage. 
Camp. 

Where is this infant King of the Jews ? for we have seen his star 
rise, and are come to pay him homage. Wakef. 

III. !!• He will baptize you in a holy wind and a fire. /Wakef. 

1$. Suffer me now, for so itbecometh us to perform «very 
righteous ordinance. Wali^f. 

V^ 3. Happy the poor who repine not. Camp. ' 

IS. Be ye the salt of the earth. Wakef. 

29. If thy right eye cause thee to offend. New. I. V. 

If thy right eye ensnare thee. Camp. - 

37. For whatsoever is more than these is of the evil one/. 
Wakef. Dodd. 

47. What good will ye gain from this ? Wakef. 

VI. I. Take heed that ye perform not your religious duties be- 
fore men. Camp. Dodd. 

Take care of your righteous deeds not to perform them before 
men. Wakef. 

Take heed that ye do not your acts of righteousness before men. 
New. I.V. 

7. And in prayer talk not at random. Camp. 

But when ye pray use not many words. New. — idle words. I. V. 

13. For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever: emitted hf^^e^. and I. V. Incloted in brackets hy 
Camp. 

27. And which of you with all his anxiety can add a single 
cubit to his life ? Wakef. 

VOL.XXXU. CLJl. NO. LKIV. T. 
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Which of you by his anxiety ean prolong his life one hour ? 
Camp. 

Which of you can by all his anxiety add to his age one cubit? 
Dodd. 

34. For the morrow will have trouble of its own. Wakef* 

VII. 6. Give not that food which is holy to dogs. New. I. V. 
Give not the sacrifice to dogs. Wakef. 

28. And when Jesus had finished these words, the multitudes 
were astonished at his manner of teaching. Camp. - 

And when Jesus had ended this discourse^ the people were as- 
tonished at his manner of teaching. Camp. 

The people were amazed at his teaching. New. I. V. 

VIII. 17. Thus verifying the saying of the prophet Isaiah; 
* He hath himself carried off our infirmities, and borne our dis- 
tresses.* Camp. 

So that it was fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet Isaiah, 
saying ; * He took away our infirmities, and removed our diseases.* 
New. I.V. . 

So as to fulfil the word of Esaiah the prophet, saying; * He 
took up our infirmities, and bare away our sicknesses.' -Wakef. 

IX. 16. Nobody mendeth an old garment with undressed cloth. 
Camp. 

Now no man putteth a piece of unwrought cloth upon an old 
garment. New. I. V. 

X. 15. — in a day of punishment. Wakef. 
17. But, beware of these men. Wakef. 

42. And, whosoever shall give to one of these lowly disciples a 
cup, &c. Wakef. 

XI. 3. Thou art he, that is to come : can we look for another ? 
Wakef. 

6. And happy is he, to whom I shall not prove a stumbling- 
block. Camp. 

And happy is he who shall not stumble at me. Wakef. - 

And happy is he whosoever shall not offend because of me. 
New. I. V. 

23. And thou, Capernaum, which hast been exE^lted to heaven, 
45halt be brought down to Hades. Camp. — the grave. New. I. V, 
Wakef. 

XII. 4. How he entered the tabernacle o^ God, and ate the 
loaves of the presence. Camp. 

6. But I say unto you, that something gteater than the temple 
is here. Wakef. 

Now I affirm, that something greater than the temple is here. 
Camp. 

7. I love mercy better than a sacrifice. Wakef. 
I require humanity, and not sacrifice. Camp.- 

I desire pity, and not sacrifice. New. 1. V. 
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18. — and he shall give laws to the nations. Camp. 

— and he shall publish his law, &c. New. I. V. 

20, — whilst he is bringing righteousness unto victory. Wakef. 

— until he send forth his cause to victory. New. I. V. 
--*- till he render his laws victorious. Camp. 

21. And in his name will the Gentiles hope. Wakef. New. I. V. 
36. — in a day of punishment. Wakef. 

— in a day of judgment. 1. V. 

XIII. 12. For whosoever hath much, to him will be given in 
abundance ; and from him that hath little will be taken even what 
he hath. Wakef. New. I. V. 

49. So shall it be at the conclusion of this state. Camp. 
Thus will it be at the conclusion of this age. Wakef.— of the 
age. I. V. ,v 

56. His sisters also, are they not all of our opinion? Wakef. 
Do not all his sisters live amongst us ? Camp. 

XIV. 2. And therefore these powers are active in him. Wakef. 
33. Those in the bark came and prostrated themselves before 

him, saying, Thou art assuredly a Son of God. Camp. 

Then those that were in the ship came and did him obeisance, 
saying. Truly thou art a Son of God. I. V. 

Then they who were in the vessel came and fell down before 
rhim, saying. Truly thou art a Son of God. Wakef. 

XV. 3. Why do ye also set aside the commandment of God for 
your tradition ? Wakef. 

5, I devote whatever of mine shall profit thee. Camp. 
That is an oflfering to God ; by which I might have profited thee. 
Wakef. 

14. Regard them not: they are blind, &c. L V. New. 
Give them up: they are blind, &c. Wakef.* 

19. For out of the heart come wicked reasonings. Wakef. 
For out of the heart proceed malicious contrivances. Camp. 

XVI. 3. Ye hypocrites, can ye judge from the face of the sky, 
and not fram the signs of this season ? Wakef. 

18. Thou art named Rock. Camp. 

Thou art Peter, which is hy interpretation a rock* I. V. New. 

Thou art truly named Peter. Wakef. 

22. Then Peter took him up, and rebuked him. Wakef. 
Then Peter took him aside, &c. I. V. New. 

23. Get thee hence, adversary, thou art an obstacle in my way. 
Camp. 

28. The Son of man coming to his kingdom. Wakef. 
The Son of man enter upon his reign. Camp. 
XVir. 2. His garments became bright as snow. Wakef. r 

11. To consummate the whole, Elijab indeed must come first. 
Camp. 

20. Because of your want of faith, W^kef. 
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34. Doth not your teacher pay the didrachma? Camji. 
Doth not your maiter pay the half shekel? . I. V, New. 

XVIII. 3. Unless ye be changed. I. V« NeW. in marg. Camp. 
Unless ye turn. New. Wakef. 

6. Whosoever shall lead into sin one of these lowly disciplesi 
who believe in me. Wakef. 

7. Woe unto the world because of snares : snares indeed there 
must be : neverUieless woe to the ensnarer. Camp. 

Alas I for the world, because of temptatiohSi &e. Wakef. 

Alas ! for the world, from causes of offending, ftc.^ I« V. New. 

17. Acquaint the congregation with it. Camp. 

Tell it to the congregation. I. V. New. in marg. 

26. The servant therefore fell down On his knees before him. 
Wakef. 

Then the servant, throwing liimself prostrate before his master. 
Camp. 

The servant therefore fell down, and did him obeisance. . I. V. 
New. 

34. And his enraged master gave him up to the gaolers. 
Wakef. 

And his master was angry, and delivered him over to the gao- 
lers. I. V. New. 

XIX. 3. Is it lawful for a man to divorce his wife for any fault ? 
Wakef. 

IS. Whoso is able to endure it, let him endure it. Wakef. 
Let him act this part who can act it. Camp. 
l4. For of those who resemble them is the kingdom of heaven. 
Wakef. 

17. Why askest thou me concerning good? I. V. New. in marg. 
But, as thou wishest to go into life. Wakef. 
21. As thou wishest to be perfect. Wakef. 
25. What rich man then can be saved ? Wakef. 

XX. 20. Prostrating herself. Camp. 
Doing Am obeisance. I.V. New. 
Falling down before him. Wakef. 

28. Even as the Son of man came not to be waited upon, but 
to wait on others, &c. Wakef. 

XXI. 3. The master hath need of them. Wakef. I. V. New. 
The master wanteth them. Camp. 

8. Then the greater part of the multitude, &c. Wakef. 
Now the greater part spread, &c. Camp. 

2Q. Yet afterwards changed his mind. "Wakef. New. I. V. 
32. For John came to you, who profess to walk in righteous* 
ness. Wakef. 

For John came to you in the way of sanctity. Camp. 

36. Again he sent other servants more respectable. Camp. 

— more honourable. Wakef. 
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XXII. 9, Go ye therefore ; intp the cross roads* Wdkef«--the 
branches of the ways. I. V. New. 

23. Sadducees — ^who say that there is no future life. Camp. 

34. Now when the Pharisees heard that he had silenced the 
Sadduceesy they came together for the same purpose as the Saddu*, 
cees. Wakef. I. V. , ' 

— they were gathered together in the same place. New. 

43. Why then doth David by the l^pirit call him Lord ? Wakef^ 

How then, &c. New. I. V. 

How then doth David, speaking by inspiration^ &c. Camp.^ 

XXIII. 24. Blind guides! who strain your liquor, to avoid 
swallowing a gnat. Camp. 

Who strain off. New. in marg. Who strain out a gnat. Wakef.r 
New. I. V. 

ZQ. Verily I say unto you. All this hlood will come upon this 
very generation. Wakef. 

Verily I say unto you. All shall be charged upon this generation* 
Camp. 

38. Behold! this temple will be left unto you desolate. Wakef. 

Quickly shall your habitation be transformed into a desejrt. 
Camp. 

Behold your habitation shall be left by you desolate. I. V. 
NeWrf 

XXIV. 2. Do ye gaze on all these things t Wakef. 

3. Tell us when these throgs will be; and what will be the sign 
of thy coming, and of the end of the age. Wakef. I. V. New. — 
of the conclusion of this state. Camp. i 

1£. The love of many of my disciples wi)l become eold^ Wakef. 

20. And pray that your flight be not in rainy weather* nor in a 
sabbatical year. Wakef. 

33. Know ye that the Son of man is near. New. I. V. 

Know that he is near. Camp. 

Know when ye see all these things that he is nigh. Wakef. 

51. His portion with the perfidious. Camp, I. V. — the ungod- 
ly. Wakef. 

XXV. 14. For the Son of man is like one, ^c. Camp. 
26. Malignant and. slothful servant. Camp. 

29. For tb everyone that hath much,' io him shall be given, 
and he shall abound. I. V. New. 

For to every one who hath much^ abundance will be given. 
Wakef. 

From him who hath little. Wakef. I. V. New. 

45. Inasmuch as ye refiised i^ to one of the least of these, ye 
refused it to me. Wakef. 

XXVI. 12. For it is to embalm me that she hath poured this 
balsam on my body. Camp* 

For she shed this ointment on my body to embalm me. WakeC 
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For ID that she hath poured this ointment on my body, she hath 
done it for my embalming. I. V. New. 

25. Rabbi, is it I ? Jesus answered, It is. Camp. 

Master, is it I ? Jesua saith unto him, Thou hast said truly. 
New. I. V. 
Master, is it I ? He saith unto him, It is. Wakef. 

26. Jesus took the loaf. Wakef. Camp. 
And after blessing God. Wakef. 

28. When he had giiren thanks to God, Wakef.- 

XXVI. 30. And after the hymn. Camp. When they had used 
a hymn. New. When they had recited a hymn. I. V. And after 
a hymn. Wakef. 

36. Till I have been to pray yonder. Wakef. 

41. Watch and pray that ye come not into such a trial. Wakef. 

42. Oh my Father, if there be no exemption for me ; if I must 
drink this cup. Camp. 

If this cup cannot be remoyed from me, and I must drink it 

Wakef.— but I must, &c. New. 

45. Are ye still asleep, giving yourselves to rest ? Wakef. , 
74. Then he began to wish curses upon himself, and to swear. 

Wakef. 

XXVII. 5. He went away and strangled himself. Camp. 
And after his departure he was choked with anguish. Wakef. 
40. As thou art a Son of God. Wakef. 

XXVIII. 6. He hath been raised. Wakef. 

19. Go ye and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them 
into the name, &c. New. I. V. " 

* 20. I am with you always to the end of the age. New. I. V. — 
to the conclusion of the age. Wakef. — to the conclusion of this 
state. Camp. 



PREMIERE INSCRIPTION du Voyage de 
Fr. Cailliou a FOasis de Thebes, 

r 

" Possidonius Strat^ge, '-^-^ '^V" 

J 'a I mis sous vos yeux les copies tant de la lettre qui m'a 
6t6 6crite par le Seigneur Pr6fet que du d6cret qui Taccom- 
pagnait; afiri qu'en ayant pris connaissance vous vous y confor- 
luassiez^ et qu'on ne se permit rien de coutraire aux dispositions 
qui y sont contenues. 
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^* N^uvi^uie ann6e du r^gne de Tib^re Claude C^sar Auguste, 

Empereur, V jour de Meciiir, Cnaeus LUcilius Capiton k 

PossidoniuSy Strat^ge de TOasis de Thebes : 

'^ J'ai r^dige un d6cret sur Tabus que se permettent des mill- 
taires en marcfae, que je vous envoie; et je veux qu'il soit port6 
& la connaissance de la nation en g6n6ral et des individus en 
particulier, par une publication tant dans la ville m6tropoHtaine 
de cliaque Nome que dans chaque Bourg. Vous aurez soin, en 
consequence^ de le faire exposer en caract^res ciajrs et ostensi* 
bles, afin que mes r^glemens d ce sujet ne puissent £tre oubli^s 
de qui que ce soit. — Cnaeus Lucilius Capiton dit : 

'^ J'ai appris depuis longtems que des d6penses ill^gales et 
n)otiv6es sur de faux pr6textes avaient lieu de la part de. per- 
sonnes en place^ qui abusent de leur autorit6^ dans un esprit de 
rapine et d'audace; et r^cemment encore il hi'a 6te rendu compte 
que dans la jurisdiction de Neut principalenient des frais ont 6t6 
portes en d^pense par I'effet des chicanes de ceux qui 6tant en 
marche ont exig6, conime foumitures de consommation et de 
passage, des objets qui n'en font et n'en peuvent faire partie, et 
aussi au sujet des transports. C'est pourquoi je defends k tout 
soldat^ cavalier, courrier de d^p^ches, centurion ou tribun^ tra- 
versant les Noroes pour se rendre k leur destination, de rien 
prendre, ni d'exiger des moyens de transport, s'ils n'ont pas des 
requisitions d61ivr6es par moi, et que ces m^mes hommes re- 
^oivent plus que le logement seulement quand ils sont en marcb^, 
et qu'iis n'exigent pas d'autres objets de fourniture que ce qui a 
kii r6gl6 par Maxime. S'il arrive que quelqu'un ait r6ellement 
donti6 ou port6 en coiupte, comme I'ajant donn6 et qu'il le r6- 
partisse sur la communaute, ce qu'il ne lui 6tait pas permis de 
requ^rir, je Tiinposerai au decuple de ce dout il aura gr6v6 le 
Nome. : " 

*^ Que les inspecteurs de I'Enipereur, les inspecteurs de bonrgs 
et de villages qui sont r^pandus dans chaque Nome, v6rifient 
tout ce qui se d6pense pour le Nome; et si quelque perception 
illegale ou toute autre injustice se d^couvre, qu'iis I'effacent des 
roles, et que les percepteurs paient soixante deniers outre la 
restitution. Quant a ceux qui auront apur6 des comptes dans 
les districts de la Thebaide, qu'iis adressent k Basilide, afFranchi 
de TEmpereur, le r^sultat de leur verification ainsi que les per- 
cepteurs eux-m^mes; et si quelque chose a 6te faussement 
compt6 ou injustement pr'^levl^ je le r6glerai aussi bien que si 
Ton se f&t adress6 k moi directement." 

(0 Uoa-Biltiinoi (rrpanjyoV* 
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A. harou Tifiiplov KXavllou Kahapos 2'fj3«oTou Aurmtfar^s 
MixjAp Z. (2) [tvaios Aovxl>aos Kaifi}rto¥ [loiruianlef arpanfyn 

lypa^a o\ irift4^a; [0*01] jSovXojxai •X[f ] Uvif [xa^ toift iutca" 
^^vai jy]rc rg Afiirpoir JXfi rou NofMU xai xa0' l[xaoTi}y iroXiy* codTC 
8fi (Tf aur]o wpoiiivM aa^io'i xa) tuayifiois [ypajx/xao'i xaraSqXoy fyjoe 
f^ijSf'vf' &|xvi)ftoy^fti Tfli tn^ iiMU [jrraiirra]. 
(2) Aaioj [ j]ou[xflXioj Kotmlrm Xty^i" 

Kai iraXat (liv i^xwiv riva; iotwivag Aiixou$ xct) xupa\QyTii[a'i]<ra^ 

uwi rcoy irXffovi)xrixw$ xai itvatiws raig i^owrUus* eiirojfgwfuvav y{- 

ifMrtaiy xoe) vuv Sf h rjf rcoy ^t ouT»y ' fiiXtara lyvow vwoH<rtt ht 

iofaXliTxaTat ri, SioSixa^oyrooy^ oSsoo; rwv M rals nopileugf dg uro- 

xiSfuva^ iU iairams xoii itilag airwv ri ftigrc Stra ft^rf j^fi^oyra 

clvoi* Jfto/flOf tc xal &yyoipst(0¥ (3) W/xari. Jii xfXffvw rod^ Sio- 

Sfvovra^ SmI T»y yopoy trrgotTiwrag xa) Inttg xa) vrciropag (4) xeti 

hiaTOvripx»s'^ x^i j^iXiccpvou^ (5) xei) rov; ivipwwovs iituvrus iiffiiv 

XajxjSfleyf ly, fti}8f ityyApiCuv i[3) f i |x^ riyi; i/x«l SurXeojuiaTa (3) ^otM*!' 

xa) rourou^ &f oreyg fkovoy Scp^io'Jai (6) rov; Sifgp^o/xfyou;* uroxfifti- 

yoy Tf luffiiva iiifih frpirruv J^a) rwv (nth Miot^lpiAv OTaiirrm* lav SI 

rtf i^f ti dg SfSoftevoy XoyiVijrfti, xa) elnrpa^in Sigftoo'/a* rouroy ri 

SfXcnrXouv eyw ixncpit^o^ o3 aSro; tjfpe^t roy ^ojxoy. xa] rw /lujyj- 

o*ayri ri Tfr^anrXao'ioy Scmro} Ix r^; rov ^xaTaxp^6ivTog oiatag^ *0[pi' 

j'wo'aif j3]ao'iXixo} ypaiLfMxiig xai xcoftoypaftftarffi; xa} rvtrty/po^KJ^juL- 

rnig oT] rio'f xora ^ojxoy irayra o<ra ianavSrai fx ro8 NoJMv* ci ri S* 

o^* airo[ir]nrpaxrai irapaXoyeo^ ^ aXXo iray aypafill]ci(o ahxf^* o[t 

fxAoyiorai X] i^^xovra nriSoroa'ay. 02 S* m r^^ Oij^fSoV^ Siori- 

rpavtoxorts ra Xoyio'T^pia, xoel irpo; /Soo-iXt/Sijy (7) riv Kaltragos 

awikMtpop ri, hx rou Xoyia"n]g{ou xa} rou; ffxXoyio'Ta; tcnyvKtraxra^f 

"Qf Ti iv9 wapa ri ilxatov XsXoyso/tsyoy ^ ictvpayiuifOf jf, rovro hof- 

(cSo'oixai 6|xoffDf. 

(I) l7o(riSfl0yio;. La gravure pr^seute ce nom 6crit de la sorte, 
oiais i la huitiime ligne on lit noo-eiScovio;/ qui est hi veritable 
orthograpiie de ce nom forin6 de Uoo-f/Sow. 
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(91) Pifalog Awxlhiog KMttmf. La premiere tigne de la lettrd 
b'« eoD8erv6' qOe la deniidre #yllabe de Kflnrfro^; ^^^ comnicf 
celle du d^cret fournit la plus grande partie des trois nomr, je 
▼an rendre compte des motifs de ma restiturioh. On lit dans 
k gravure FMAIOS. Ce pr^nom ne pent kite que rNAIOS* 
KAUmiN est 6galement bien 6crit. 11 reste done le nom in- 
term^diaire, on de famille, i determiner. La gravure offre une 
lacune dans le milieu, OT. • • AIOS; ce qui a donn6 i M. Le^ 
tronne Tid^e de lire OTEPFIAIOS. Je crois comme lui que la 
fin ne doit pas £tre autre que AIOS, que VOT doit £tre reSpect6i 
inais ayant remarqu^ dans la copie du voyageur Anglois Edmon- 
stone, publi^e k Londres, en 18^2, JouXio;, j'ai suppose qu'il 
avait appergu une lettre e£fac4e au commencement de ce nom ; et 
comparant cela avec les noms des contemporains transmis par 
lliistoire, et ayant le sumom de Capiton, j'ai trouv£ dans Tacite, 
livre lY. des Annates^ cbapitre 15, le passage suivant : '^ Apud 
(nitres tunc cuncta tractabantur, adeo ut procurator Asia? Luci- 
lius Capito, accusante provincia, causam dixerit, magna cum as- 
severatione principis, 'non se jUs, nisi in servitia et pecunias fa- 
miliares dedisse : quod si vim PrsBtoris usurpasset man^busque 
inilitum usus foret, spreta in eo mandata sua : audirent socio^/ 
Ita reus, cognito negotio, damnatur.'' Ce m£me r£cit se retrouve^ 
avec quelques cbangemens, dans Dion Cassius, tivre lyiu § 23: 
Tov Kofirhovu tov t^v 'Ao'lay hir^inutretrra ^g to awiigiov Iriffayn^ 
Xft} lyxtOsMffdi etArtf h$ frrpauArMg tjCP^^^"^^ '^' aK>M rivA »g 
»a\ afx^9 l^coy Jkpa^iv ^uyaSwctv. La difference de ces deux 
versions cousiste en ce que, d'apris Tacite c'est le s^nat seul 
qui condamna; dans Dion, c'est 1 Empereur; en ce que Tacite 
n'indique pas la peine, et que Dion nomme Fexil. Quoi qn'il 
en soiti le d61it £tait fort leger : il ne s'agit ni de concussion ni 
de cruaut6, mais de ce que n'6tant que simple procureur oi| 
a^ent de I'Empereur, dans ube province proconsulaire, cest-^- 
dire, ii la nomination du s^uat, (vois Dion, liv. Liii. § 14 J il 
avait voulu usurper sur le pouvoir du proconsul. Dion dit qu'il 
avait ^x^, et non qu'il 6tait alors, procureur de t'Cmpereur, 
dans la province d'Asie, iirnptyireviruvra, ce qui ^xpliquerait 
comment il serait deveiiu ensuite Pr^fet d'Egypte; pui3que les 
procureurs de TEinpereur 6taient pris parmi les chevaliers Ro- 
mains ou les affrandiis, (Dion Liii. Id.) et qu'Auguste, dans la 
crainte de compromettre son pouvoir, et vu rimportance dont 
itait rfigypte-pour F-appr o visiomiement de ftome-^-de 4'it8lte, 
avait r%l£ qu'eUe n'aurait pour administrateur ^u'unjcbevalier 
Romain i la nonrination, souis le titre de Pr^fet; ee qui ne cessa 
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de s'observer** Or pour d^.montrer comment Lucilion, Pr^fet 
d'Egypie, en Tan neuf du r^ne de Tib^re, 775 de Rome, 22 
de J. C, a pu ^tre condamn6 I'annee suivante par le s^nat, 
comme procureur ant6rieurement de la province d'Asioi c'est-d- 
dire, en Tan 776 de Rome, 23 de J. C, il faut se rappeler* que 
Tib^re, moDt6 sur le tr6ne en 767, au mois d'Ao&t^ a dfi, sui- 
vant Tusage^ compter une ann6e a la fin de 767, ce qui porte la 
neuvi^me ann6e, commenc6e en 775^ et renvoie la condamnation 
de Lucilius par le s6nat de Rome k la dixi^me de Bon rigne. 
Cette succession de circonstances ne prisente done rien -d'in- 
compatible et se co-ordonne, i, mon avis, de mani^re d pouvoir 
faire attribuer k Lucilius Capiton le d6cret que nous avons sous 
les yeux. 

On doit de plus observer que la date se rapportant k la publi- 
cation^ et non au d6cret, le fait remonter k une ^poque ant6- 
rieure peut-^tre d'un an, si Ton calcule la lenteur des communi- 
cations d'Alexandrie avec les Oasis^ le terns qu'il a faltu dans 
un lieu d^pourvu d'ouvriera pour graver un assez long 6dit, et 
toutes les circonstances accessoires qui ont pu entrainer des 
retards. 

< (3) S[Mos hi xul ayyapnlmv ovofiMTt. La signification premiere 
d^angarie est une requisition de chevaux de route et de yoitures 
de transport : voyez Saumaise de Fcenore Trapezitico, p. 275. 
Cette expression paratt venir des Perses, dans le vaste empire 
desquels, comme ensuite sous les Empereurs Romains, les cour- 
riers mettaient des chevaux en requisition pour continuer leur 
marche. Pour exercer ce droit il fallait tenir de Tautorit^ com- 
petente un 6crit appel6 dans le mSme tems Diploma^ parcequ'il 
6taittrac6 sur des tablettes (codicitU) destinies k inscrire ces re- 
quisitions. Voyez liv. 12. du Code, le titre De Cursu Publico, 
Digest, liv. 45. tit. 1*'. loi 37, post initium. Pline le jeune, 
Epistol.liv. 10. ep. penultima: ^^Diplomate diebus et noctibus 
iter continuare." Ep. 14. Festinationem tabellarii diplomate 
adjuvi. Ce mot Grec se traduisait en Latin par eveclio; Sjm- 
mach. liv, 4. ep. 6.: '^ evectiones impetrasse me gaudeo." 

(4) araTogas. Ce nom, purement Latin, d^signe une classe de 
subordonn6s aux ordres des gouverneurs Romains dans les pro- 
vinces, ^-peu-pr^s comme les licteurs; mais ces derniers avaient 
pour fonction sp6ciale d'accompagner le magistrat ou d'ex6cuter 
ses ordres dans le lieu m^me de sa residence, tandis que les sta- 



* Tacite, Annal.liv.xii. c.60. etHist. i.ll. ^gyptura copiasquc quibus 
coercerctur jamiode A.D.Augusto equites Romaui obtinent luco regum. 
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teurs 6taient des courriers ou . estafettes prSts si partir aussitdt 
qu'ils en jreceyaient Tordre: ^Mitteras a te mibi atator tuus reddi- 
dit Tarsi/' Cic. ad diversos, ii. 17. initio; '^ ut ad te statores 
meos et lictores.cum Utteris mitterem/' ibid, ig, ; Vstator prae- 
torius/'. Inscript. de Gruter. p. 1031. n. 3. ; ^' etator Augusto- 
rum,'' p. 600. n. 6.; ^' centurise statorum/' p. .258. n. 8. 11 faut 
rendre ce mot d. Hesychius, v. oraro;. 

' (6) €xaroyTapx,ci$ xai ;^iAiappf ou^. On pent s'^tonner de voir 
deux terminaisons differentes a deux mots de m^me origiue et de 
m^me composition qui se suivent imm6diatement. Cette diver- 
sit6 n'a rien de contraire aux r^gles^. et repose sur des exemples. 
Actus Apostol. c. 24. 0TavA6(ria$ o^iXiap^os xaroifi^, hay voovoimu 
ToL xai' vfJMs. huTu^oifievos re kKUTOVTUp^ri Tvipeia-iai ilauAoy. 
'. (6) xal'TOUTOo^SsoTfyt} jxoyov Sep^eo'Sat. Ne pouvant s'appliquer 
qu aux militaires en marche^ dont il a 6t6 question dans le pre- 
mier membre de phrase, force d. prendre U^ea-ien dans le sens 
passif; et quoique les exemples n'en soient pas communs, je ne 
vois pas comment on pourrait s'inscrire contre une pareille as- 
sertion. Le verbe Latin accipere se rend par la forme moyenne 
en GreCy mais accipi sera-t-il priv6 d'un Equivalent que reclame 
imp6rieusement la n6cessit6 du langagef Lorsqu'il s'agit de re- 
cevoir des objets inanim^s, Xa/tj3ay6(r$ai sujfSt, mais pour des 
persoimes il faut se servir du primitif diyea-iai, ou d'un de ses 
composes. On. dit^ or^YVf ^^^^? ^^'^ olkJong Uyeffiai, Demosth. 
9rf gi vapa,vpe(r^Bta$^'y mais pour exprimer la mertie id6e dans le 
sens passif quel autre verbe que Ssp^o/tai peut-on employer i 
Thucydide offire uue construction qui a avec celle-ci une ressem- 
blance d'autant plus grande qu'il me parait qu'on ne peut non 
plus prendre activement leyjea-iM sans renverser la syutaxe de 
fond en comble^ puisqu'il se rapporte au sujet du verbe, liv. 2. 
§ 72. hiiivM (roug 'jrkXTUiiis) xu) vep) t^ xoktyi viXti, jx^ iioxfSai- 
f/LOvlcov airo^aipiiG'ivTaiV, *Aiyiyoii(ri eKiovns (r^iViv oix l^rirpe^eoo'iy, 
7j 6i]/3d(7oi; ctf^ evopxoi Svre^ xara to ifA^OTigoug <Si^6<r6oHy uvitg 
afcov T^y ^roAiy veigiiraxri xaroLXafiehi ou que les Th6bains, comma 
compris dans le serment en vertu duquel les deux partis devoient 
Stre re9us^ tentassent de reprendre leur ville. Si I'on veut prendre 
Slp^fo-Sai activement, il faudra prendre incidemment xaroL ri afc- 
^orepov$ UxnyioLU d'apr^s la condition de recevoir les deux partis. 
Hesychius, OTeyay^<rar crrey]} wroie^irivai. 'TTroh^ivivai est bien 
certainement passif, puisque la forme de Taoriste n'a rien de 
commun entre le passif et le moyen ; mais s'il existe un aoriste 
passif, comment les tems communs au passif et au moyen seraient- 
ils r6prouv6s i Je ne vois done aucune raison pour changer la 
le9on du texte, tel que le repr^sente la gravure avec; beaucoup 
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de oomction ; oi de possibility de prendre HxP^^ attfrement' 

3ue patsivementfc L'impersoDal kiiiytrm est encori^ une preove 
B Femploi de ce verbe comoie passir. 

• (7) Ufig BasTiKuh^ rov r Kal<retpo§ iwiki6itfOf» Ct BanUde, 
affranchi de rEmpereur^ dtait vraisembiablenieDt on Mrfwog,' 
procurator Caesaris, ep Egypte. 11 est assez remarquable qu'oo 
retrouve an Basilides Lit^rtus en Egypte i I'^poque oil Vespa-' 
aian s'y rendit pour aller de Ik i Rome» se faire reoonnaStre Em- 
pereur. Suetone, in Vespasiano §7.: *^ Hie eum de firmitate- 
unperii capturus auspicium, aedem Serapidis, submotis omnibus, 
aoliM intrasset : ac propitiato inultum Deo tandem se convertis- 
flttty. verbenas coronasque et panificia, ut illic assolet Basilides 
Libertus obtulisse ei visus est, quern neque admissum a quo- 
qnaipEi^ ^t jam pridepn propter nervorum valetudinem vix iogredi 
longeque abesse constabat/' 

Tacite, liv. 4. de THistoire) c. 82, raconte, avec quelque dit 
fibence, ce mSme fait ; et Tinscription que nous avons spus les 
yeux facHitera la correction de celui des deux auteurs que nous 
eomparons, oui se trouve en faute par son opposition avec elle. 

HistodTJar. iiv.4.€.82. '' Altior inde Vespasiano cupido adeundi 
sacram sedem (forte aedem : nempedei cujus de nomine et origine^ 
utuifrarefertTacitus,ambigitur)^ut8uperrebusimperiiconsuleret. 
Arceri templo cunctos jubet : atque ingressus intentusque nomini^ 
neapexit pone tergum e pniporibus ^^yptiorum^ nomine Basili- 
deu; quem procul Alexandria plurium dierum itinere et a&gpro 
corpore detineri baud ignorabat. Percunctatur sacerdotes, num 
illo die Basilides templum it^sset i percunctatur oJbvios Hum in 
isrbe visus sit? denique, missis equitibus^ explorat illo temporis 
momento octoginta miUibus passuum abfuisse. Tunc divH&m 
9pejDien) et vim responsi ex nomine Basilidis interp^etatus est/' 

Jfiious yoypns d^M^i-iJMa etJ'autre i>^>t un.fiasilide qui appa- 
i^t jdans le temple syh Yespasien s'^t^it enferm£ seul, quoiqu'il 
fut 4Iqign^ d'Alexandrie d'uiie distance de plus de 80 nuUes, et 
maiade^ ensorte que Ton augura que le Dieu n'avatt produit* 
cette vision que pour donqer ^.entendre 4 Vespasien qu*il le 
destinait.aU'trdne^ par^laressemblance de ce fantSme avec un 
boaiQie:appelj^ Basilide, diminutif du mot Roi, en Xjrec. 

JLa seule difference qui soit entre les deux auteurs c^est que 
&u6tooe nomme Basilide affranchi ^libertus) et Taiitey I'un de» 
plus ilhistres parmi les Egyptiens (e priroonbui^mgyptiorum)' 
Upse ie t Torrentius out r4farm6 Su^tone d*apr^ Tacite. Ernesti 
a d^Cendu la legon de Su^tone en disant que Basilide 6tait nn 
affrancbi de Vespasien. L'inscruption prouve qu*il a raison, 
i^is .non pas comple^tenient. I^ftchons d'expliquer les deux 
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f^its par elle. Le BaailMie dont |>arie Piiiscriptioii est^videtn- 
nient un procureur de rEhapereur, plac6 en Egjrpfe |MHir 

Cercevoir les revenus de la cottroime. Le contact babituiel et 
t relation d'affaires qui existaient entreces aortes d'individuaet 
lea Pr6fets 6taient un motif iiuffisant de les charger de quelqueis 
details de Taddiinistration. Voili pourquoi Capiton rent oie i 
ce Procureur fix6 dans la Tb6baide la connaissance des contes*- 
tations qui pourraient nattrede Texanien des compt^s dee pe#- 
cepteurs de Timpdt, sauf k lui en r6f6rer. Maintenant voyoits 
a'il se pent que le mSme Basilide^qui exislaitla oeuvi^e ou la 
buiti^oie anii^e du r^ne de Tib^re^ fikt cdui dont il est mention 
dans les deux historiens k I'^poque deraT^nementdeVespasien. 
Nous avons vu, en parlant de Capiton^ que la neuvidme 
ann6e du rigne de Tib^re r6pond & la 775* de la {t>adation de 
Rome, 22* de la uaissance de J. C. L'ann6e du sijour de Vea- 
pasien en Egypte est la 624* de Rome, 71* de J. C. II y a done 
entre Tune et I'autre quarante-neuf ans.^ Supposons inSme quece 
soit quarante-neuf ana r^volus, au lieu de la quarante-neuviime 
ann6e ; rien ne s'oppose k ce que Basilide fftt depuis peo de 
tems Procureur de I'Empereur en Egypte lors de la redaction 
de ce decret, et qu'il n'y e&t ^t6 envoyl jeune, c'est-i-dire^ etttre 
20 et 30 ans, 11 avait done moins de 80 ans quand Vespasien 
le vit apparattre dans le temple, et I'^tat de sante daiis lequel lea 
deux auteura s'accordent A le repr6senter convient parfoitisnient 
k Tage que nous lui donnons. Quant k ce que de jeunes procu- 
reurs 6taieot envoy^s nomm^ment en Egypte, j en d^duis la 
preuve d'un passage de Su6tone dans la Vie de N6ron^ § 35. : 
'' Tuscum nutricis filium relegavit, quod in procuratione ^gypti 
balneis in adventum auum exstructis lavisset/' Le fils de la 
nourrice de N6ron ne pouvait 6tre que fort jeune k quelque 
^poque du r^ne de cet Empereur qu*il eftt 6te enroyi- cbfttme 
son Procureur en Esypte. En effet, Neron monta sur le trdne 
^17 ans, en 54 de J. C. 807 de Rome, r6gua 13 ans et demi, 
par consequent mourut en 68, 821, ag6 de 30 ans et quelqiies 
mois. Donnant deux on troia ann^es de plus si Ton veut ^Tiis* 
CUB, mais lui en retranchant aussi quelques-unea pour le tems 
pr6suni6 ^coul^ entreaa destitution et la mort de N irony oh 
trouvera <ju'il pouvait avoir au plus trente ans, et vraisemblable- 
ment moms, lorsqu'il * quitta TEgypte, od il avait 6t6 plus ou 
moins de tems Procureur de TEmpereur. 

De toute cette discussion Ton doit conclure en favour du texte 
de Su6tone, que c'est k tort que Torrentius et Lipse retranchent 
le mot libertiis ajouti au nom de Basilide ; que cette denomi- 
nation pent fort bien se concilier avec ce qu'eu dit Tacite, qu'il 
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6tait (e primoribu^ ^gyptiorum) an des hommes les plus qiiaf^ 
lifi^s de I'Egypte, parce cju'en effet tin homme charg6 pendant 
un demi*8iicle de radministration, partielle d la v^rit^, luais toii- 
jours considerable, des revenus des Empereiirs • en £gyptr, ia 
plus riche de toutes les provinces, n'^tait pas un homuie sans 
importance ; siirtout dans un siicle oil les affranchis, comme 
sous Claude et N6ron, avaient 6t6 plus puissans que les Consuls. 
Enfin si Ton ne pent concilier les deux id^es, c'est Tacite qu'il 
faut corriger, et lire, au lieu de " e primoribus/' *' e procuratori- 
bus- £gyptiorum.'' On ne doit pas douter, en efiet, qu'il n'y en 
eiit plusieurs dans une niSme province, lorsque le besoin le f^- 
clamait. 

(8) La conformity d'objet de ce d^crct avec un autre publie 
par Burckhardt, dans son Voyage deSyrie,et ins6r6par M. Le- 
tronne dans TAppendice d des Recherches sur I'tlistoire de 
I'Egypte sous les Grecs et les Romains, me determine a la- 
jouter ici, comme un nouveau commentaire au premier, dont il 
confirmera le sens tel que je Taiinterpr^t^ : 

*/ouXioj S»TOvpvlvo$ ^uvria-loig MijTpoxwjtt/a rov Tp&xc^vag Xaigeiv. 

*Eav Tis IxiSijjX^o'jj j3«a/a^ (TTpaTiooTrjg rj xoil I5«cut>j^ efntrreiKavTs; 
jxoi Ix8ixij5^<r6(r9r' ovrs yag ouv elc^opav rivu ^^f/Xsrg roig ^evoi$f 
xoii ^evcovot, e^ovres ov >$tiyao'$6 avayxaairjvon $s^a<T9at roitg olmoii; 
rovg f /yoof , 

xpiisTSf fjiil Tig (ig otyvorja'ag aToXoyij<rijTa<. 

Traduction, 

'^ Junius Saturninus aux habitans de Phsena, capitale du pnvs 
de Trachon, salut. 

'^ Si quelque niilitaire ou employe civil traversant votre (erri- 
toire se livrait & des actes de violence, aussitot que vous me 
Taurez ^crit, je vous ferai rendre justice ; car bien loin de devoir 
des contributions aux troup.es de passage, vous ne pouvez m£me 
6tre contraints d leur donner le logement, puisque vous avez 
une caserne pour les recevoir. 

^'Placezdans un lieu apparent de votre capitale ce rescrit 
que je vous adresse, afin que persomie ne puisse s'excuser sous 
pr^texte de I'avoir ignor6/ 



eM. 
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tOTAIOC CATOTPvlvos, qui adresse aux habitans du bourg 
de Phsena dans la Trachonitide^ le d6cret conservateur de leurs 
privii^geSy m'a para m^riter quelques rechercbes sous le rap- 
port historique^ afin de determiner r6poque du d6cret, le per- 
sonnage qui i'a rendu, et le peuple auquel il s'adresse. 

J'ai d'abord suspect^ le noni de '/ouAio^, que I'iilustration du 
Dictateur a rendu si commun qu'il vient d*abord d la pens^e, 
et qu'on a cru le lire d^s que quelques lettres semblaient I'indi- 
quer; quoiqu'en efFet dans les provinces nouvellement con- 
quises/ telles que la Gaule, oil il se repr^sente souvent, on puisse 
expliquer cet usage par le defaut de noms emprunt^s du Latin 
de ses premiers habitans. On ne croira pas que les magistrals - 
Romains aient abdiqu6 leurs noms anciens et transmis her^di- 
tairementy pour usurper celui du chef des Empereurs, tel que 
I'aurait faitici SaturninuSy Gouverneurd'une province Romaine. 
La premiere correction qui me soit venue en pens6e a 6te de 
lire *Io6yios: elle n'exige que la supposition d'une ligne perpen- 
diculaire ajout6e ail A et d'appui sur I'existence d'un Junius 
Saturninus, nbmme par Su6tone dans la Vie d'Augtiste, § 27 : 
'^ Junius Saturninus hoc tradit amplius/' C'est done uA histo- 
rien dont Suetone invoque le t^moignage ; mais cette correc- 
tion n'^tant fondee sur aucun fait historique, j*ai cru utile de re- 
courir d des autorit^s plus graves. Un Saturninus, gouverneur 
de Syrie, d'oii relcvait la Trachonitide, est nommS par I'histo- 
rien Joseph dans ses Antiquit^s Juda'iques, k plusieurs reprises. 
Faisons 1^ connattre, d'apres la traduction d'Arnaud d'Ahdill)^, 
liv. 16. chap. IS. 11 s'agit pr6cis6ment de la Trachonitide. 
(Havercamp, liv. l6. c. 9*) ^* H6rode-le-Grandy dans la vue de 
purger le pays des voleurs qui s*y r^fugiaient, entra dans la Tra- 
chonite et tua tous ceux de ces voleurs qu'il put rencontrer. Les 
autres en furent si irrit6s qu'il n'est point de perils qu'ils ne ^ 
m^prisassent pour entrer dans ses 6tats -et les ravager. He- 
rode s'adressa d Saturninus et Volumnius, 6tablis par Auguste 
gouverneur dans ces provinces/ pour les prier de les chdtier." 

(Havercamp, ibidem, chap. 14.) "Alors H6rode, du cousente- 
ment de Saturninus et Volumnius, poursuivant ses adversaires, 
entra avec une arm6e dans T.Arable." 

(Haverc. 1. 1 1. chap. 17.) " H6rode ayant fait aniener ses fils 
devant Tasserobl^e d Berite (Alexandre et Aristobule, qu'il avait 
eus de Marianne) pour leur permetlre de se justifier, elle lui 



' Saturninus ^toit Proconsul de Syrie, et Volumnius seulement Procu- 
reur de TEmpereur. V. Norisii Ceuoiaphia Fisana, p. 206. 
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confinna k pouvoir qu^Auguste lui avait doiHi6 de dUposerii'^ux 
coDime il le voudrait. Saturnine qui avait 6ti Copsul et qui avail 
occup6 des emplois fort honorables, opioa le premier avec beau* 
i:oup de mod^rationi &c. Lea trois tils de Saturninua^ qui lui 
servaient de lieutenans^ opinirent comme lui." 

(Haverc. 1. 17. c 2.) *^ Hi^rode, pour £tablir line eniij^re 
8uret6 dau8 la Trachonite, fortifia ud village qui 6tait au milieu 
du pays, (probablement Pbaena) ; le rendit austi grand qu'une 
villei et y mit une garnisou. Ayant appris qu'un Juif, nomin^ 
Zamaris, venu de Babylone avec 500 cavaliers, s'^tait ^tabli, par 
la permission de Saturnin^ gouverneur de Syrie, dans un ch&teau 
nomm6 Valathe, proche d'Antioche, il le fit veqir^ 8cc. 

(Haverc. 1. 8. c. 4.) *' H6rode envoya i Satumin, 4|uile8fit 
conduire k Rome pour faire leur proems, deux Arabes qui ^taieal 
venus pris de lui pour le faire assassiner." 

(Haverc. 1. 5. c.7*) '^ Antipater arrive d Jerusalem en m&ne 
tems que Quintilius Varus, qui avait wicc€di i Saturnin dans le 
gouvemement de Syrie." 

De cette suite de passages il r6sulte incontestablement que 
Satuminus fut gouverneur de Syrie avaut Quintilius Varus, qui 
/ut pr6c^demment Consul. Son consulat et son gouvemement 
de Syrie sont encore mentionn^s par d'autres auteurs. Ces 
m^es 6crivains nous font connaitre son nom, qui n'est ni Ju;- 
lius ni Junius, mais bien Sen tins. Velleius Patercnlus Ijbrp 2^ 
c. 77* '^ QuaB res (Pompeii junioris induciae) et alios clarissi,- 
mos viros et Neronem Claudium, et M. Silanuqi, Sentiumque 
Satuminum • • .restituit reipublicae." Ibidem, c..9?* '^Prseclarum 
excellentis viri factum C. Sentii Satumini, circa ea tempora con^ 
sulis, ne fraudetur menioria. Aberat in ordinandis Asis Orien- 
tisque rebus Caesar, circumferens terrarum orbi prsesentia sufi 
pacis suae bona. Turn Sentius forte et solus, et absente Caesare, 
eos, cum t^lia, prisca severitate sunmiaque constantia, vetere 
consulum mpreac severitate gessisset, protraxisset publicanorum 
fraudes, punisset avaritiam, regessisset in srarium pecunias pixbr 
Jicas, turn in comitiis babendis praecipuum egit consulem.'' 

Le mime, c. 105. '' Cum omnem partem asperrimi et pericu* 
losissimi belli Csesar vindicaret ; in iis, quaB mmoris erant discr^- 
minis, Sentium Saturninum, qui turn legatus patris ejus in Ger- 
mania'fuerat,prasfecisset; virum multiplicem in virtutibus, gn^- 
vum, agilem, providum, militariumque oiBciorum patientem ac 
perituni pariter ; sed eundem, ubi negotia fecissent tocum otio, 
liberaliter lauteque eo abutentem ; ita tamen, ut eum splendr- 
dum ac hilarem potius, quam luxuriosum apt desidem dicerea. 
De cujus viri claro celebrique coosidatu praMUximus.'' 
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U en eit encore question auxchapitres 109 et 110. 

Le consulat de Seiitius Saturainus est marqu6 daps les fastes 
consulaires d Tan de Rome 734 ou 735. 

Quant aux fonctions de gouveraeur de Sjrie^ Tertiillien en 
parle dans son trait6 contre Marcion^ liv. 4. c. 19* et lui attri- 
bue le reeensement de population.ordonne par Auguste, et qui 
fut cause du d6placenient de Joseph et de Marie de Nasareth 

g[>ur se rendre k Bethleeoi, oii naquit N. S. : en t^ela il diff^re de 
t. X^uc, qui> au ch. 2. de son Evangile, Tattribue d Cyrinus, 
c'est-^»dire, P. SulpiciusQuirinus. Tertiillien fait ainsi remon-^ 
ter d cinq ans avant la naissance de N. S. T^poque de ce re* 
censement, puisqu'il paratt constant que c'est en 747 que 
Quintilius Varus renipla9a dans le gouvernement de Syrie Sen- 
tius Saturninus, et qiie N. S. ne naquit que Tan 752 de Rome ; 
mais cette difference chronologique pent s'expliquer par la 
dur6e de Top^ration ; d'ailleurs les diversit^s de ce genre sont 
communes en chronologie^ et ce n'est pas ici le lieu d'en traiter; 
II suffit de reconnattre comme incontestable le gouvernement 
de Syrie confi6 k C. Sentius Satuminus^ de 740 environ d 747 
de Rome^ et que pendant ce terns les habitans de la Trachoni- 
tide Toccup^rent^ conjointement avec H6rode, pour r6taMir 
I'ordre parmi eux ; ce qui vraisemblablement donna lieu k Tor- 
donnance que je lui attribue en changeant le nom de Julius en 
Sentius. Feut-^tre ce changement doit-il s'6tendre jusqii'au 
texte de Su6tone par la rdforme de Junius qu'on y lit jusqu'^ pre- 
sent. N^anmoins il serait peu fond6 pour ce dernier^ puisque rien 
ne prouve Tidentit^ des deux Saturninus^ qui au contraire me sem- 
ble £videote entre celui qui est nomm6^ par les historienSy 
comme gouvenieur de Syrie et I'auteur du d^cret qui nous 
occupe, 

' ilfi]rpoxeo|x/a ToD Tpap^covo;. L'emploi de ]xi}rpoxa}/tfa dans cette 
inscription fixe^ k ce qu'il me semble, la mani^re dont on doit 
supplier une abbreviation dans une m6daille que cite Tollius in 
Epistoli^ Itinerariisy Amsterd. in 4^ 1700. epistolae 2dse initio. 
On y lit ANTIOXEIIN. MHTPOK. C'est une medaiUe de Hos- 
tilianus. MinrpoKoKwla, que propose Hennbius dans ses observa- 
tions, n'est point un mot Grec. 

A^axriai Tai$ olxlais, remplac^ dans la legon de M. Letfonne 
par U^a<r6xi vap' o\xtu$, doit Stre conserv6 d'apr^s I'auiori 6 de 
Demosthine inp) IleLpairpwfieias, § 425. 

0/XiTirey Javfuc^ouo'iy xoi ya>MOuv !a*ra0-i, xa) to TsXeoraioy, av 
t\$ I7s\O9rovyi]0-oy ip, ii^sorteci rais wo'Aso'iv sT(riv Ixf/ijpio'ixlvoi. 
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BELZONl'S EGYPllAN TOMB; 

'Proving that it tMs a Serapeum, dedicated to the funeral 
mysteries of* Serapis by Sesostris the Greats 



It is a mortifying reflection, that the magnificent excavation dis* 
^ntombed from the silence of thirty centuries by the skill of the l&t'e 
unfortunate Belzoni, should have attracted so little ot [Profitable 
|)ublic notice, while exhibitions of transitory interest have drawn 
crowds to their survey. The artist, the antiquary, the scholar, the 
philosopher, and the historian, cannot, without imptigtiing their 
title to the dignified appellations they assume, neglect the earliest 
monuments of the sciences and arts ; records which appear to 
connect the first and the last races of mankind ; which elucidate the 
theology and history of the earliest ages. 

It has been the fashion to consider this excavjatioH a to^b : 
oar opinion is that it was a serapeum or cavern temple, devoted 
to the funeral mysteries of Apis; and sepulcral only in a secon^^ 
dary point of view ; for in such structures, the founder and, some- 
times, his family were occasionally allowed to be intombed. In 
this point of view, it may be considered as much a palace as a 
tomb, such as vt^as that of Osymandes, which in several particu- 
lars, especially in the consecutive arrangement and appropriation of 
the chambers,' it resembles. As this is a view of tne subject as 
important as it is novel, I shall not waste time by a prefatory 'de- 
tail of the various chambers it contains; but bear the reader at 
once in medias res. 

It is certain that there were rocks in various parts of the world 
hewn into winding passages and chambers, for the celebration of 
religious rites and mysterious trials of a funereal nature, connect-^ 
ed apparently with the primitive religion of mankind ; and that 
they exist to this day in Persia, in India, iYi Greece, in Syria, in 
Ethiopia, and in Italy. These excavations were generally charac- 
terised like this, by a sloping descent, a pit or well, a double en- 
trance, one concealed ; and a sacred coffer or cymba. These 
characteristics were necessary to the celebration of the ' secret 
rites, according to the extant records v^hich describe them. We 
have indeed, a scriptural description of a serapeum (if I' m^y ^o 
term it) of Adonis, the Lord Osiris of Syria, which strikingly corro- 
borates the truth of the view above taken. (See Ezekiel, Chap. 8.) 

In the passage above referred to, the number of ^^'iwenfy- 

Jive men" is remarkable. It was the amount Of the cycle of 

years at the end of which the priests centered the serapeum, 
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for tbe purpose of secretly drowning and entombing Apis. For 
^e fact of the periodical performance of this rite, and of the 
place wherein it was performed, we have good authority, — that of 
Pausanias. He informs us, that ** that there were secret caverns 
in which Apis was embalmed — which no stranoee ever 

ilPFROACHED WHICH THE PRIESTS THEMSELVES NEVER EN- 
TERED BUT ON THAT OCCASION, AND WHICH BELONGED TO AN 

ANCIENT TEMPLE OP Serapis." Can it be doubted after this, that 
the splendid room, called the saloon, was devoted to the rites of 

Apis, WHEN THE REMNANT OP AN EMBALMED APIS WaS PCtually 

found there; and when the bull Apis, is almost the only, cer* 
tainly, the only prominent figure represented there? 

The mysteries of Apis were diffused over the greatest part of 
the ancient world, in which the image of a minotaur or man bull, 
appears to have been an emblem of the primitive state of man — 
perhaps his antediluvian condition, when the year began with 
Taurus. The relics of this superstition are still preserved in India 
and Japan ; the rites connected with it were of a subterranean, 
Bepulcral, and, most probably, sanguinary character. The word 
Serapit means the the tamb of Apis, or rather the Sun, (of whicli 
ihe zodiacal bull was one emblem) in inferis. 

The galleries, the chambers, the stair cases are all well calculated 
for the performance of the initiatory rite. The well is not less 
admirably calculated for the severest trials of the initiate, one of 
which consisted of an ascent by a '* sidereal ladder" ' of seven 
steps; another being suspended over a pit by cords or con- 
cealed machinery. Again, the descent of 300 feet, beneath the 
sarcophagus, and terminating, as Belzoni intimates, in a secret 
entrance known oitly to the priests beyond the Libyan hills, 
was evidently intended for a priestly juggle. Even the bats, which 
Homer describes ad the frequenters of the " oracular cells," * were 
to be found here ; nor could a descent to Hades— ^/isa/t^ descensus 
Avemi — be better symbolised than by that dark, sloping, and 
dreary passage, communicating probably with '* the pit,' (synony- 
mous with Hell among Egyptians as well as Jews) on one side, and 
the subterranean Necropolis of Thebes, or hanging gardens (the 
earliest Elysium,) of the Libyan hills, on the other. The splendid 
saloon, its six-pillared vestibule^ and bold proscenium expanding 
like a theatre, were equally well calculated for the dramatic page- 
ants and sublime delusions exhibited in that portion of the structure 
devoted to the mysteries, which was called the theatre. The lateral 
and ulterior chambers were equally well calculated for the retiring 
rooms of the actors ; and the magnificent alabaster sarcophagus 
for the concluding and crowning rite. 
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A detail of the pictures and symbols in this extraordinary exca- 
vation will, we feel assured, corroborate the view we have taken. 
And 6rst, the fact of the excavation being dedicated to Serapist 
is proved by the repeated representations of that deity throughout 
the in tire structure. In processions and assemblages of deities 
he is the central or terminating object. On many occasions, he is 
depicted as a column with a human head. The eyes of the 
head of the column are depicted in a certain mystical fashion, 
having a scroll and a perpendicular line attached to it. An 
eye is frequently seen represented so in the midst of a circle 
among the hieroglyphics. As ' weeping and lamenting for 
the dead/ was one of the rites common to all the funereal myste- 
ries, it is not improbable that it means, as Dr. Young has stated, 
an eye weeping ; though we should rather have expected to have 
found weeping expressed, as in the modern Chinese hieroglyphic, 
by an eye and the symbol of water. 

The serapean column, so distinguished, Dr. Young has called 
STABILITY : but when or where was such a deity heard of in 
Egypt? That S6rapis in his capacity of guardian and measurer of 
the Nile, was portrayed as a column, there can be no doubt. But 
in fact no collateral evidence is wanting to identify his imag6 
wherever it appears throughout the tomb. 

In the hall of four pillars, immediately after the well, he is re- 
presented seated with his usual green mask, implying death, and 
in the white dress used in the funereal rites of initiation. « His feet 
are swathed also, which was one of those rites, and it is, moreover, 
a known mark of Harpocrates and Serapis, both signifying the 
Sol inferus, or sun in the winter months. He also grasps his pe- 
culiar symbols of final judgment of the dead as Pluto or Lord of 
the lower hemisphere — the pastoral crook implying together ; and 
the flail to separate. From his tricipital capacity, it is known that 
the combined functions of the three infernal judges is derived. In 
one part of the excavation, he is depicted as a human-headed 
column, supported and placed on its pedestal by the hero-founder 
of the serapeum ; in others, he appears standing with swathed 
feet, and furnished with wings; again, as a pillar with a human 
head crowned with four capitals, and still grasping the flail and 
crook ; in another instance, as standing beside a Nilometer, and 
holding in his hand a plummet of judgment ; equivalent to the 
scales, which he holds on some of the early Zodiacs. He was, we 
know from various medals, represented as a vase with three heads 
of animals ; numerous instances of the funereal cynocephalic 
vases occur in the excavation. Hollow vases of the kind were 
found in the room of couches, the most conpsicuous decoration of 
which is the figure of Serapis on a column. His attending priests, 
in the Eleusinian rites, as Pluto, as well as in the Egyptian rites as 
Serapis, bore the marks of four animals devoted to him ; the first 
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was a lion.; the second, a hawk ; the third, a do^ ; and the foiirthj^ 
a man. These figures agree with the Jewish Cherubim ; they 
constituted the original Cerberus, another emblem dedicated to 
Pluto or Serapis ; for Cerberus was supposed to "guard the way" 
of the Elysian fields, and was placed at the gate of Pluto's pagan 
Eden at Molossus, as the way of Paradise was guarded by the 
" fiery sword" of the Jewish Cherubim. 

Having thus shown to whom this magnificent excavation was 
xledicated, it appears an appropriately consecutive inquiry, to de- 
mpnstrate by whom it was so dedicated. And here one circum- 
stance is very obvious: viz. the picture of the hero or roysd 
founder of the serapeiim appears as often in all parts of the sera- 
peum as the deity to whom it was devoted, and always in the 
same relative position towards each other ; — the hero as support- 
ing, the deity as supported ; the hero as introduced, the deity as 
receiving ; the hero as initiated and apotheosised, the deity as 
consummating the initiation and apotheosis. 

As regularly as he appears, two heraldic shields appear above 
his head, containing, on the principles of modern heraldry, the pa- 
ternal designation on the right, and the pictural name of the 
founder on the left. The latter has baffled all the expounders, in- 
cluding the indefatigable Champollion ; for the original interpre- 
tation of Psammis has been given up. For our parts, we do not 
hesitate to state our full conviction that the hero king, who founded 
and dedicated the serapeum, and was probably entombed within 
its sacred precincts, was Sesostris the Great, called Ramesses 
Sethon in the Chronicles. The paternal shield consists of the 
same characters as Mr. Salt has lately assigned to the name of 
Amcnophis or Memnon. Now Sethon Ramesses was the son or 
grandson of Memnon, and stands next in succession to him in the 
Chronicles. The inference is singularly confirmed by the relative 
position of the same Phonetic names on Mr. Banks' Table of Aby- 
dos. It is true that the Phonetic characters composing the name — 
viz. an orb, a battlement^ and the seated figure of Ptha wilKnot 
produccthe name of Sethon, unless the figures belong to an ear- 
lier class of letters having Chaldean or other sounds, as may be 
not unjustly suspected ; but they compose his name^ Rama or 
Ramesses, the article Phi, the^ indicated by Ptha, being in other 
instances expletively introduced ; and if the seated figure be Isis, 
as we suspect, instead of Ptha, which is Mr. Salt's exposition, no- 
thing is in fact wanting. 

We need not say, considering this view of the subject, with 
what propriety the procession of captive Ethiopians, Persians, and 
Syrians, or probably Jews, was introduced as an embellishment of 
an excavation, recording his exploits and apotheosis. 

To enter into a systematic explanation of the series of symbols 
employed in this magnificent work, would fill a volume ; indeed 
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several of the detachediymbols (among^ which we may instance the 
eagle over the head of the apotheosized hero, and on the ceiling 
of the entrance) would furnish materials for a separate treatise*. 
AU that is requisite, is succinctly to advert to such of the symbols, 
as complete the proof necessary for the establishment of the theory 
advocated in this paper. Any further disquisition would exceed 
our limits. 

Od both walls of the corridor 37 feet in length, leading to the 
pit, are painted the funereal processions of which the lower mys- 
teries were composed, and the boat of Charon or Baris^ which 
conveyed the dead over the Egyptian Styx. These are accompa- 
nied by other funereal processions, in which the sarcophagus is 
represented in the act of being taken into the cavern. Hie corri- 
dor conducts to the gulf, where probably some trial of fire and 
water awaited the initiate, and round which the assembled gods 
of Egypt are depicted, as if to sit in judgment upon him, and to 
receive or reject him. It is remarkable that three blaek ramSy 
which Ulysses sacrificed at the mouth of a similar pit, are por- 
trayed at its entry. The black dogs of death are twice represented 
seated on (he steps of the stair cases, in the line of the initiated 
heroes advance. In one instance they are changed for two ser- 
pents. As the hero-king approaches the consummation of the 
mystic rite, he is received by Isis, and clothed, as was the case at 
Eleusis, in a new garment : and he is subsequently introduced to 
a sitting figure of Serapis, (as king of the mysteries, swathed and 
clothed in the white garment of initiation,) by Osiris, and Butis. 
In the Hall of BeautUsy he is represented as wedded to Nepthe, 
the celestial Venus, and he is finally depicted as crowned and en- 
throned, with an eagle, the emblem of an apotheosis, over his head,, 
and a golden sceptre in his hand. Symbols employed in the mys- 
teries appear on all sides of the walk, from the entrance gate to 
the magnificent theatre, in which the triumph of the mysta was 
probably announced, and celebrated by the loud acclaim of the 
assembled hierocracy of Thebes: — ^priestesses of Osiris Bacchuii 
in leopard skins with serpent wands — ^priest« bearing the convolved 
folds of the great serpent of eternity — the mgstica vannus lacehi — 
the two pomegranates of good and evil — lustral spar^efactions — 
the presentation of the thigh of Apis, as a symbol of the " good 
loty^ (it was so called) which the mysta was entitled to share — 
the figure of Demogorgon's head — the figure of the recumbent 
mysta drawn through a hole in the wall with his feet foremost^ 
by means of several cords applied to various p^rts of his body — 
the repeated appearance of the four actors of the mysteries — the 
Thalassion or nuptial chamber, (called by Belzoni, the room of 
couches) which was a peculiar and well ascertained appendage of 
the rites of Apis and Adonis-^the funereal couched and vases be- 
neath them — and finally,, the mystic ark or ceffitr itself, covered 
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with representations of the upper and lower mysteries. To these 
evidences should be added, tne singular symbols seen on the first 
stair case of the excavation, leading to the mouth of tlie pit. The 
latter in an extraordinary manner identify the descending passage, 
with ikiefaciUa deacemuf Avemi of Virgil's sixth Eneid. On each 
side of the stair case^ aif^ two parallel recesse6^ as if intended for 
** Cubilia,** and the walls within them are painted with the %ures 
to which we refer. They are such as might naturally be expected 
in the vestibule of the palace of Hades, and the initiate here per- 
haps was surrounded by similar fearful spectres to those which, 
among several Egyptian symbols, such as harpies, gofgons, sirens, 
and chimeras, the Roman Poet has introduced : 

Vestibulum ante ipsum, primisque in faueibus Orci 
iMctus et ultrices.posuere eubilia Curse : 
Pallentes habitant Mifrbi^ tristisque SenectuSy 
Et Metus, et malesuada Fames, et turpis Egestas^ 
Terribiles visu forma : Letumque, Laborque. 

Now among the fibres depicted above the cubfUa^ most of 
those in Virgil's descnption may be recognised and identified — 
Lucius, weeping a fountain of tears from his head ; War, portrayed 
as a fountain of blood; Senectus, leaning on a staff, remmds us of 
the Sphinx's riddle ; a black dog symbolises the presentiment of 
^y\\ ox Anxiety. There is i%«r, represented by a black human 
victim flying from the executioner ; Ueath, portrayed by the same 
victim bound to a stake and decapitated; Atlas or Labor appears 
bearing a globe; and Letmm^ a Gorgon fqrm-^terribilis visu 
forma, — is characterised as a tall human spectre, clothed in ^ black 
pall, and with the head of a beetle. 



In Nuptias MAXIMILIANI Principis Saxonice et 
LUjDO VICM Principis l^ucae mense Nov. a. p. 
MDCccxxv. Academia Lipsiensis. Auctore God. 
Hermanno. Lipsia. 



^cciP£ verba boni prussaga no vis hymenaeis, 
Maximilians, diilce Saxonum decus. 

Quae Pietas et A mot puro concorditer ore 
Hac auspicata luce rite nuncupant. 

Nam GUI Dobilium proles generosa parentum 
Dilecta iidi ducitur censors tori^ 
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Huic blandum risit placido Spes pronuba vultu, 

Et conjugalem Faustitas praefert facem. 
Est ali(|uid| proavis ab regibus esse creatum 

Jungique fortes et bonos connubiis. 
Nam parilis parili generatur stirpe propago, 

Et pertinaci noscitur sanguis nota 
jAntiquo heroum de siMsguine derivatus, 

Non vanus altae sponsor indoliS| neque 
Degeperes magnis nutrit natalibus ^es, 

Sed spirat idem pectorum fenrens calor, 
Factaque majorum factis aequare nepotes 

Discunt^ avitas smulantes glorias. 
Tale Tug fulget Tyrrheni ab littore ponti, 

Maximilian £^ sidos exortum toro, 
Qua priscos fama est Etruscorum Lucumones 

Lucae superba condidisse moenia, 
Quam non vicini Liguresi Romaeve colonus, 

Non barbarorum vis Gothorum perdidit, 
Non Narses iterum Romano milite captam 

Deleviti aut Mars Langobardorum ferus, 
Namque erat in fatis, ut in illis arcibus olim 

Hispanicorum degeret regum genus, 
Unde propagaretur amabile germen amoenis 

Longinquum ad Albim Saxonum convallibus* 
Quare ubi post varios casus numerosaque bella 

LucaB resurgens libero virtus pede 
Constitit, et saevi sine caeco robore fern 

Regni novavit jura et imperi modum, 
Multi ilia ante Italas urbs fertur nominis urbes, 

Invisa nulli, nee magis cuiquam invidens^ 
Ipsa suis contenta opibus, pietatis amica, 

Nutrix bonarum et alma mater artium. 
Ilia ergo patria venienti fausta precamur 

Spons^, bonoque Princifi Sponso simul. 
Vivite felices, et, qui Vos foedere junxit, 

Amoris exoptata ferte praemia. ^ 

Vivite felices, et divite Copia cornu 

Yestrje sequatur fida fortunae comes, 
Quopopulus,quoV£STRAD6MUS,cel8iquePROPiNQUi> 

Ipsumque Regts gaudeat sanctum caput, 
Regis grandaevi, quo non aut justior umquam^ 

Aut vixit aeque civibus earns suis. 
O utinam banc animam seros tueatur in annos 

Piis adorantum annuens votis Deus, 
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Hahc atiimani^ qu» praesidium est columenqtte salusque 
Ex aevum in onme gloria ingens Saxonum. 
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Regis Augustissimi et Potentissimi Fridbrici 
GuiLELMi IIL, quum^ universe populo acclamantef 
navi vaporibus acta Bonnam prceterveheretur d. xiv. 
Sept. carmine celebrate simulque rectoratus et ma- 
gistratus academici in Universitate Regia Borus- 
sica Rhenana annuam instaurationem a. d. xviii. 
Oct. MDCccxxv. H. XI. in Aula Vicaria Academica 
solemniter peragendafn indicit Augustus Guilel- 
Mus A ScHLEGEL, Uiiiv. Rhen. H. T. Rector. 



V ERTicB turrigero labentibus imtninet undis 

Rupes : a saevo dicta dracone fuit. 
Hie moUi in ripa sunt grata cubilia Rheno^ 

Antrai levi topho tectaque pumicibus. 
Hie juvat aestivos grandaevum ducere somnos^ 

Dum muleet eolies aura racemiferos. 
At subito attonitus divutn eaput extulit aotro, 

Prospiciensque altis infit arundinibus : 
Quis fragor iiisuetas aures ferit ? An mea regna 

Invasit salsi trux pelagi dominus ? 
Intumuit fluetus puLsu strepituque rotarum^ 

Et longe spumant asquora vortieibus : 
Delphinas eurru sen junxerit Amphitrite^ 

Dorso qui pando subsiliunt agiles ; 
Seu Neptunus equos im missis pellat habenis, 

Calcantes roreui pinnigeris pedibus^ 
Num vidi ? an fallor? Non ludens bellua ponti, 

Non traxere istam quadrupedesve ratem. 
Nee malum erigit haec, nee pandit carbasa ventis^ 

Nee ruit aequali eaerula remigio, 
Currit sponte sua, motoque volubilis orbe^ 

Ceu fieta ingenio maehina Daedaleo. 
Cemo at enim fumos^ alte volitante favilla : 

Forte refudit aquas Mulciber igne suo. 
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Quod genus. beroum esfi cui tot miracula piurent i 

Quod taotis Div&m nav^at auflpiciis ? 
Jam vultura agnosco propius, venerorque beniguum. 

Salve, Hex 1 Quaiito ^lorior hospitio ! . 
Nee non Magnanimum circumstetit aurea proles. 

Ha9C navis regni spemque decusque vebit. 
Tu meruisti armis, ferrer oe Galli'cus amnis ; 

Te volvam fluctus vindice Teutonicos. 
llle egOy Romanis olim qui claustra triumphis 

Objeci^ heu ! ouper qualia passiis eracn ! 
Liber et oblitus^ secura pace, laborum. 

Nunc Bacchi et Cereris munera laeta colo. 
Ax V08, connubio junctae, mea gaudia, Nyniphaey 

Fraternique amues, huc^ agita \ ite simuU 
Jam celebrate cboros^ umbracula texite fronde, 

Funibus et proram iiectite pampineis, 
Principis et Geoio puros libate liquoresi 

Implete et succis poeula nobilibus. 
Vos, Augusta Cohors, ne spemite dona Lyasi, 

Queis septemgeminus Nilus et ipse caret. 
Cur Pactoti equidem invideam Phasisqtie fluentis i 

His quoque gurgitibus dives arena micat. 
Cunctis prae fluviis attollam cornua Rbenus, 

Si tibi sat placui/Rsx^ patriibque Pater! 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, NpS. LXXX. to 
LXXXIV., containing Qumtus Curtius, Dictys Cretensis, l^c* 
Pompeius Festus and Suetonius. Pr. \L 1«. per No.*— Large 
paper, double. Present Subscription^ 983. 

As it may not be convenient tg new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all tlie Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver- 
ing one or two back Nos. with e^ch new No. till the s^t is completed. 
— Stephens' Greek Thesaurus may be subscribed fbr on tbe^ same 
terms. 

Stephem^ Greek Thesaurus^ No. XXXVI. The work is 
certainly comprised in 39 Nos. The copies of some de- 
ceased Subscribers may siill be had at 1/. 5$, Small^ and 2/. 
125. Qd. Large Paper; but the Prices will soon be raised to 
1/. 75. Small, and 9,1. \5s. Lar^e. Subscribers always remain 
at the price at which they origiuaiiy enter« Nos. I. to XXXV. 
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contain above lojOOO words Miitted bjr. St£PD£K8.. Totaf 
S u bscriberis, Large and Small paper, 1086. The cojiies printed 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscribera^ 

Purchasers of Copies that are not completje are rfiquested to 
take up the deficient Nos. before the publication of the .Indj^^ 
or 27s. will be charged for each Noviti suspen$e : X^rge papcir^ 
double. 

Schrevetius' Qreek Lexicon , translatfsd into Englidh. jIn tbil 
edition the Latin significations, &c. have been rendered into 
English, the quantities carefully marked, aud about SOOQ new 
words added* It forms a valuable Greek and English Lexicon* 

1 vol, 8vo. l6s. 6d. bds. 

The present £dition of ScanEVELitrs' Lexicon, which has fbr so Tdn^ 
a period facilitated the labors and- promoted the knowlege of Greek stu- 
dents, comes recomroended to thenoticeof the juvenile reader by havi|ig 
the explanations in aur own tongue. The plan of introducing into School 
Books plain Enghsh for bald I^tiki, in the interpretations of, Greek 
words, has within these few years been sanctioned by many most re- 
spectable teachers of youth, and w6 trust that a plan so founded in com- 
mon sense, useful alike to the instructor and the pupil, will be univer- 
sally adopted. 

Great care has been taken to make the translation as correct as pos- 
sible, and though we profess not to claim the merit of universal accura- 
cy, yet we venture to hope that the mistakes, which we have committed, 
are but few and slight. We may add that the various errors in the ori- 
ginal, which have been multiplied in successive Editions, had become 
so numerous, that We cannot, after all our care, expect to have succeeded 
in detecting the whole ; but what have escaped us on the present occa- 
sion, may fall under our eye at a future time. 

Cards of Euclid ; containing the Enunciations and Figure! 
belonging to the Propositions in the first six and the eleventh 
Books of Euclid's Elements, usually read in the Universities^ 
Prepared for Students in Geometry at the Universities and 
Schools, by the Rev. J. Brasse, late Fellow of Trin Coll.> 
Canb. Pr. 5s. 65. in a case. Third Edition. 

Select Satires of Juvenal, sv'iih explanatory notes. 12mo. 
Pr. 5s, fods. 

Tironis Thesaurus; or, A New and Improved Classical 
Ldtin aid English Dictionary. By the Rev. J. W. Niblock, 
M. A. Master of Hilchin School, Herts. Pr. 6s. 

Origines ; or Remarks on the Origin of several Empires, 
States and Cities. By Sir W. Drummond. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Horace, with English Notes. 6s. Second Edition. 

Greek Grammar ; with Notes for the use of those who 
have made some Progress in the Language. By R. Valpy, 
D.D. F.A.S. Tenth Edition. Pr. 6s. 6rf.bds. 
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PoenUp Odes, Prologua, and Epilogues^ spoken on public 
occasions al Reading. School. Second Edition. Pr. 7s. 

Philostratorum Imagines et Callistrati Statuar. Teztum ad 
fidem Veterum librorum recensuit et commentarium adjecit 
Frid. Jacobs. Observationes archseologici pnesertim argu- 
menti addidit Frid. Tb. Welcker. Lips. 1825. 8vo. 

AAKAIOSf SAn^^n, SIMflNUHS, STNESIOS, Lyrici 
Gnecii curante Jo. Fr. Boissonade. Par. 18£5. in 32^. 

ETPinUHS, Euripides^ curante Jo. Fr. Boissonade^ Tom. 
1. et n. 

' Luciani Toxaris^ Graece. Prolegomenis instruxit, annotatio- 
nem et quaestiones adjecit C. G. Jacob. Halis. 1825. Svo. 

Mimoire sur les Tragiques Grecs, par M* Ouvaroff. St. 
Pitersb. 1895. 4to. 

Contents of the Journal des Savons for July, 1825. 

1. Supplement k THistoire g^nerale des Huns, des Turcs, et des Mo- 
guls par M. Joseph Senkowski ; [M. SiWestre de Sacy.l 

2. Journal of a Voyage in Asia Minor, &c. by W. M.Leake ; [M. Le- 
tronne.] 

3. Tableaux bistoriques, extraits deTacite, traduction nouvelle, avec le 
texte en regard par M. Le Tellier; [M. Daunou.] 

4. Les Lusiades, on les Portugais, poeme de Camoens, en dix cbants, 
tradaction nouvelleavec des Notes, par J. B. Millie ; [M. Raynouard.] 

6. Platonis Philebus. — Recensuit, prolegomenis et commentariis illus- 
travit, Godofredus Stalbuum ; [M. Cousin.] 

6. Histoire compar6e des syst^mes de philosopbie, par M. Deg6rando ; 
[M. Cousin.] 

7. Literary Notices. 

For August* 

1. Histoire naturelle de respece bumaine, par J. J. Yirey ; [M. Abel- 
R6musat.] 

2. Les Medailles Orientales tant anciennes que modemes, du cabinet 
de M. W. Marsden ; [M. Silvestre de Sacy.] 

3. Trait6 ^16mentaire de Mineralogie, par F. S. Beudant; [M. Che- 
vreul.] 

4. Fragmens de M6nandre et de Philemon, &c. tradnits par M. Raoul 
Rochette; [M. Raynouard.] 

5. Histoire et M6moires de Flnstitut Royal de France, Academic des 
Inscriptions et Belles- Lettrcs, Tom. 7. [M. Daunou.] 

6. Literary Notices. 

September. 

1. Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land; [R6musat.] 

2. Memdire sur quelques Papyrus ecrits en Arabe et r^cemment de- 
couYerts en Egypt ; [M. Silvestre de Sacy.] 

The lithographed plates which are to accompany this Meipoire will 
be inserted in a future number. 
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3. Antient unedited monaments of Grecian Art from collections in 
various countries, principally in Great Britain, by JamesMillingen; 
[M. Raoul-Rocliette.J 

4. Frag^ens d'an Cancioneiro inedit qui se trouve dans la biblioth^que 
du College Royal des nobles de Lisbonne ; [M. Baynouard.l 

5. Traits ^lementaire de Min^ralogie, par F. S. Beudant ; [M. Che^ 
▼reul.] 

6. Literary Notices. 



NEW FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Biographie universelle anciemie et modeme^ or an alphabe-^ 
tical history of the public and private life of aU men who havd 
distinguished themselves by their writings, their actions, their 
talentSy their virtues, or their crimes. A work entirely hew, 
edited by a society of men of learning and literature ; vol. 41 
and 42. (Sca-Sok) Paris^ sold by L, G. Michaud, 2 vols, in 
8vo. 568 and 584 pages. 

De Originibus et Fatis Ecclesia ChristiancB in Indict Orien- 
tali; auctore Haquin Hohlenberg. Hafniae. 1824. in 8vo. 

Annales Islamismif sive Tabular synchronistico-chronolo- 
gicas kbalifarum et regum Orientis et Occidentis, accedente his- 
toria Turcarum, Karamanorum, Selgiukicbrum, &c. E codici* 
bus manuscriptis Arab. Bib. Reg. Hanniensis composait. La- 
tine vertit, edidit D. Janus Lassen Rasmussen. Haunise. 1823. 
in 4to. 

Mineralogy. Prodromo della Mineralogia Fesuviana. An 
Introduction to the mineralogy of Mount Vesuvius, by T. Mon- 
ticelliy secretary to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Naples, 
and M. Cavelli, with 19 plates. Naples. 1825. 

Italy. 

They write from Italy, that M. Angelo Mai has recently dis- 
covered considerable fragments of Menander and Polybius, and 
a complete book of Diodorm Sicului, which treats particular- 
ly of the Phenicians. 

Germany. 

Lehrbuch der kirchengesckichte. Course of. Ecclesiastical 
history, by Gieseler Darmstadt, in 8vo. This 1st vol. conducts 
the history to the reign of Septimus Severus, A.D. 193. 

Dictionnaire kisiorique, or Classical Universal Biography, 
an entirely new work, by general Beiauvais, and a society of 
learned men; the bibliographic part being revised by M. 
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Bafbkr. Ist dcliirery, [A—- Bog] in oetaLVo, IQ6 pn^te;-lte# 
deliveries will contaic^ 1 176 pages. The price of eath is, Ofi.fiiie 
paper, 5^ francs. 

Asiatic Miscellames, or a selection of critical pieces and me- 
flfloirs, relative to the Sciences, Castoms, History and Geogra- 
phy of Oriental nations, by M. Abel-R^musat, secretary to the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, &c., sold by Oondey-Dupr^. 1st vol. 
456 pages, in 8vo. The subjects collected in this 1st vol; treat of 
die preaching of Christianity in the East, particularly in Chimk; 
of tbe two religions of the Logos, and of Boudha. General gram- 
nmr and philosophy of language ; oriental writings ; history of 
(odia ; of the diplomatic relations entertained at various epochs 
by the Asiatic princes among themselves, or wiih those of 
Europe, &c» The 2d voL will be confined tq paleographic, 
philosophic and literary observations on the writings and Lan- 
guage of the Chinese; the 3d and 4th. will, consist of extracts 
and fragments, relative to the literature, geography, and biogra- 
phy of the East. In an article on tbe life and opinions of tlie 
Chinese philosopher Lao-tseu, inserted in this first volume, it 
would appear that Plato had borrowed his opinions from Imo- 
iseUf who florished when Confucius was a child, and about two 
•centuries before Socrates, who taught Plato : we have bnly 
room to say, this is a most* interesting paper, and the work 
lias engaged the particular attention of the learned contributors 
^o the Journal des Savans, who purpose giving a full and par- 
ticular account of this work in one of their next numbers. 

Polyglot Grammar, wherein the Hebrew, Chaldeati, the 
Syriac, the Greek, Latin, English, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German languages, are reduced to one general rule of syntax, 
by Samuel Barnard, pages 312. in 8vo. New York. 1825. 
Wilder and Campbell. 

Chrestomathia Syriaca, sive S. Ephraemi selecta, cum notis 
criticis, philologicis, histor., et glossario locupletisimos ; k 
Hanh et Siefiert in 8vo. Leipzig. 1825. Vogel. 

The object of this work is to ofi^er not only an assistance 
to academic instruction, biit also to those who possess sufficient 
grammatical knowledge to read and Understand the Syriac writ- 
ings without the help of a master. Leipzic, pages 60S. Aug. 
1825. 

M. Wolf of Copenhagen has translated into the Greenlandish 
language the book of Genesis^ and the psalms of David, at the 
expence of the Copenhagen Biblical Society. Isaiah, and the 
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four Evangelists and the rest of the New Testament, hfi^vei als^ 
b^en translated inta that language. 

* 

Expose de quelques-uns des principaux articles de la Theogonie 
de$ Brahmes ; Exposition of some of the principal doctrines of 
the> '^I'heogony of the Bramins : containing a full description of 
tbie great sacrifice of the horse^ denominated Jlssua-Meda; of 
the origin and of the overflowing of the Ganges, of the celebrated 
temple of Gay a, of the incarnations of Vicbnou, &€.> extraotsd 
and translated from the best originals urritten in the language. of 
that country^ by the Abb6 Dubois^ formerly missionary at My*^ 
sore. Paris. 1825. 8vo. 

The Library of the Seraglio. Some persons interestc;d in 
oriental literature, having read the article on this subject' pro- 
cured the following information, extracted from a letter written 
from Constantinople, by the ex-'hospodar of Walachia, to his son^ 
the prince Costantino Carazza* 

** Besides it has been generally believed, and with a considerable de^ 
^ee of certainty, that the Sultan Mustapha here spoken of, had been 
poisoned previously to his reaching the Ottoman throne; but the dqse 
not being sufficiently strong to produce instant death,: was however, 
sufficiently powerful to affect essentially his animal economy. It is alsQ 
well known, that Scarlat, that is to say, Carlo Carazza, enjoyed at that 
time the unqnalified favor of the Saltan, that he was the confidential 
physician of his highness, and during many years he devoted alibis 
time to the cure of that prince. But the advanced age of Carlo Ca- 
ras^ not permitting him to give that constant and assiduous attention 
to his royal patient, which his disorder required, he obtained permis^ 
sion of the Sultan to place near him, in bis stead, as far as regarded bis 
medical functions, iiis son 'Giorgio, a youns; man iiill of zeal, knowfeigq, 
and talent, who had lately returned from HoMand> where be had gone 
through his studies in medicine. This young doctor continuing the 
treatment commenced by his father, had the good fortune to restore 
the SultanV health, who to reward so eminent a service appointed him 
chief interpreter of the Sublime-Porte, a high and distinguished- office, 
in the exercise of which he died, a( the moment when he was going to 
be advanced to the throne of Walachia. But the Grand-Seigueur, 
thinking that he had not sufficiently rewarded the family of Oarazza, 
granted to old Carlo^ th« father of the deceased, the vacamt ptace^ of 
grand interpreter, besides conferring on him the title of prince of *Wa^ 
lachia, excusing him, by reason of his great age, which exceeded 4|iat 
of a hundred, from fulfilling the duties attached to that dignity. The'two 
Carazzas mentioned ahove, are in fact, one the grandfather, and the 
other the father of prince Giovanni Carazza, ex-hospodar of Waladfaia. 

** That Carlo and Giorgio Carazza had been desirous to avail them- 
selves of the Sultan's ill health, in order to obtain permission to pene-r 
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^ Vide Le Bulletin universel de M. de Ferussac. Mars. 1825. No. 235. 
aAso Classical Journal, Nu. 62, p. 433. ' 
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trate into the libraty of the Seraglio, is a story invented at pleasnre, by 
some traveller^ according to custom ; but which has not an atom of 
truth to support it. No Christian that ever I heard o^ has ever pene- 
trated into this library ; and whatever authors more or less iotitled to 
belief have said on this subject, ought to be consigned to the catalogue 
oi a thousand and one anecdotes, which are composed every day and 
eircniatedy respecting a country so little known to Europeans. 

** With regard to all matters relating to the interior of the Seraglio 
at Constantinople, those best acquainted with the subject, assert gene- 
rally, that its library consists but of some religious works io Greek, 
Latin, and Arabic, as well as of some ancient works on medicine writ- 
ten in Latin, and that it contains no classical works. This opinion has 
been founded on the remark, that the books given as presents by divers 
sultans at sundry periods were all of one or the other of the two kinds 
before described. The Sultan Selim gave to the Patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem a bible and a psalter in Arabic. He presented similar presents, and 
always religions works to divers European ambassadors and ministers. 
Whilst we assert this, we must not forget to except General Sebasti- 
ani,who having obtained permission to make researches in the library of 
the Seraglio, received as a gift a Geography of Ptolemy in perfect 
preservation, containing a map drawn, and a manuscript of the Old and 
the New Testament on parchment, which, according to an inscription 
which it contains, is dated in the reign of the Emperor Marciano. 

^This is all I can say with truth, respecting the library of the Seraglioi 
I repeat, that all the wonderful things related by credulous travellers on 
this subject, ought to be rejected. Credulous travellers ignorant of the 
local language, and sojourning but a few days in a country where all i& 
new to them, are reduced to the necessity of repeating every idle tale 
that is reported to them/' 

« Tausend und eine Nacht, A Thousand and one Nights, Ara- 
bic text, after a tnanuscrrpt at Tunis, with the explanation of 
such words as are not in the dictionaries^ published by Dr. 
Max. Habicht. Breslaw. 1824. 

Besides the Arabic text which is from a manuscript tolerably 
correct and complete, the author gives the various readings of an 
Arabic manuscript of this w*ork at Berlin. 

Baths of Pompeii. There have been discovered by researches 
at Pompeii, baths remarkably elegant. They have found also en- 
tire halls with arched roofs variously ornamented, and a bajh of * 
white marble, that will contain 20 individuals : there have like- 
wise been found, in a chamber, two sofas of bronze and a large 
vase of the same metal ; and under ground has been discovered 
500 lamps. 

Antiquities of the town of Nyon in Switzerland. It is well 
known^ that the little town of Nyon, in the canton of Vaud, 
four leagues from Lausanne^ is very ancient, and that the Ro- 
mans there founded a colony, which they called Colonia eques^ 
tris. In and about this town have been discovered various 
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remain* of ancient monuments ; which gives reason to suppose, 
that others will soon be discovered ; several inscriptions have 
been saved from destruction by some citizens of Geneva, who 
have bought them ; so that since a museum has been eata- 
bhsbed in the Pays de Vaud, the new discoveries are diligeatlj 
watched. This country contains treasures of antiquity very 
slightly buried, which are every day dug up by people ignorant 
of their value. It is thus that Moudon (the Minditnum of the 
Romans); Avenche (the ancient Aventicum) : Aubonne (the 
ancient if ^nn J ; Ki/^rHeuve (the ancient PenniloTus); Aigle 
(Ae ancient Alca) ; and Orbe (the ancient Urba) ; present nn- 
merouB objects, calculated to throw much light on the ancient 
history of Helvetia, when under the Roman government 

Der Heilige Jahamiei Cfuyiostomui und die Ktrche, besott- 
dert del Orients, in dessen ZeUaUer. On St. John Chrysostom 
and the Church, particularly that of the East, such as it was in 
bit time, by A. Neander. 1 vol. 8vo. Berlin. 

This well written, judicious, and very interesting work con- 
tains a rich harvest of instruction : the first part treats of the 
education of St. Chrysostom until his entry into episcopal 
orders, the second of his life and actions, from that periled until 
the ei^l of his career. There are dispersed throughout the work 
nqmerous quotations from Libanius, St. Jerome, St. Augustin, 
tod :Otbers; the reflections on the ancient church, compared 
vitt t)wt of the present day, are profound and luminous, and 
; &B^ establish between the 4lh and IQth century a remarkable 
( Hoiiiitude. Dr. Neander is also author of several celehiated 
i. works : bis History of the Emperor Julian is a monument of 
i jtnowlege and erudition. 

^ jtabUau GeiUalogique des 73 Sectt de FUlam, par M. 
I Hammer. 

We have hitherto but very few documents on the various sects 
I and heresies of Islamisni, and the best of those we possess are 
[ inesact, as well as incomplete. This subject is now fully dis- 
I cussed iu a work recently published at Constantinople, entitled 
the Commentary of Djordjani on the Mewa/cif, i. e- the Meta- 
physics of Addad Edditte el Idji. 

\n Account of a Persian dictionary awJ^raniinar, published 
•■}.t-T the direction of the king of Oude, entitled Ferhingbi Re- 
7 voIb. folio. 

dents wd OiwiitiUitB will find in this work some omis- 

-teed, bat nnj .Hcful sluddatiom^ and tha explanatioB 
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of many words and things which they would seek in ▼ain elae- 
where. 

A Latin translation of the Greek Chronicle of Eusebius has 
been discovered and presented to the Soci6t6 de Geographic at 
Paris. 

The principles of the Christian faith translated into Chinese^ 

Mohammedanische Liturgie; Muhamedan Liturgy ; entitled 
Durable Satisfaction^ serving to explain the happiness of the 
faithful in regard to prayer. Constantinople, year of the Hejra, 
1239. (1823.) 4to. £78 pp. at the printing press of Skutari, 
under the direction of £1 Hadge Ibrahim Saib. 

Sheik Ibrahim ben Muhamed^ of Aleppo^who died in 1549)^ 
is the author of the above work, which bears a high reputation 
among Mussulmen, and is called, Ghinijetol—^Mutemelli-scher- 
kat Minijetil-musselli It is the commentary on Minijetil-^mus- 
selli, by the celebrated Sheik Seed-eddin Ashghari, a work 
which treats on the duties of prayer. It is divided into four 
parts, and gives the names in Arabic of the various daily prayers ; 
viz. the prayer at break of day, morning, at half past one, at 
four o'clock, at sun set, and at night. It gives full directions 
respecting the necessary ablutions with water or sand, of the 
various prostrations, genuflexions and sittings during prayer; 
prayers for Friday, for the dead, prayer of the consecration : an- 
other part of the work treats of the Mesdshid, which the Per- 
sians call Meskit, the Spaniards Mesquita, the Germans Mos- 
ch6e, the French Mosquee, and the English Mosque. The work 
concludes with several controversies. 

An Account of some Papyrus, containing Arabic inscrip- 
tions, recently discovered in i^gypt. The celebrated Orientalist, 
the Baron Silvestre de Sacy, has read a memoir on these writings 
or inscriptions, to the Royal Academy of inscriptions and belles- 
lettres, in the month of June last, by which it appears, that he 
has decyphered and explained these writings, and has made, 
through them, an important historical discovery, whereby it ap- 
pears incontrovertibly that the formation of the Arabic letters 
denominated Neskhi was used in Egypt, about three centuries 
previous to the period ascribed to them by the Arabian histori- 
ans, that is to say, in the 33d year of the Hejra and not about 
the year 330 of the Hejra ; the invention or introduction of 
which letters had been ascribed to Ebn-Mokla, about the be- 
ginning of the fourth century of the Hejra; for the inscriptions 
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brought to light bjr the learned Baron^ which are in the Neskhi 
character, bear date in the month Shouel in the SSdyear of the 

Hejra, ^^i^S^ OJU XJu- JljA' 

IN THE PRESS. 

There is now in the Press a new edition of Bishop Andrews's 
^'Preces Privatse Quotidianae/' First published in 1675, in 
Greek and Latin. 

The Sixteenth and last Volume of the new edition of the 
'^ Theatre complet des Grecs^" by M. Raoul-Rochette, is on 
the eve of publication. 

Disquisitions upon the Painted Greek Vases^ and their pro- 
bable connexion with the shows of the Eleusinian and other 
Mysteries, by James Christie, a Member of the Society of 
Dilettanti, will soon appear. 

The Fundamental words of the Greek Language, adapted to 
the Memory of the Student by means of Derivations and Deri- 
vatives, Striking Contexts, and other Associations. By F. 
Valpy, A.M. Trin. Coll. Camb. 8vo. Pr. IO5. 6d. 

Shortly will be published, Sephora, a Hebrew Tale, descrip- 
tive of the country of Palestine, and of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the ancient Israelites, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 

A Comparative View of Christianity, and all the other forms 
of Religion which have existed, particularly in regard to its 
moral tendency. By William Lawrence Brown, D,D., Principal 
of Marischall College, Aberdeen, &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Peter Steel, A.M. is preparing for publication, a Greek Vo- 
cabulary, with Exercises, intended for the use of the junior 
pupils. 

The Modern Greek Grammar of Julius David, formerly one 
of the Professors in the Greek College of Scio ; translated from 
the Original French, by the Rev. George Winnock, A.B. of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Chaplain to the Forces in the Ionian 
Islands. 

Epigrammata e Purioribus Graecae Anthologias Fontibus hau- 
sit; Annotationibus Jacobsii De Bosch et aliorum instruxit: 
suas subinde Notulas et Tabulam Scriptorum Chronologicam 
adjunxit Joannes Edwards, A.M. 8vo. 

* Vide Journal des Savam, August, 1885. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Many Communications are unavoidably postponed. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT.] 

LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, AND 

GREEN'S 

CATALOGUE OF OLD BOOKS. 

Part I. for 1826. 

Ojf February the First, will be published Part I. of a Catalogue 
of Old Books for 1826, comprising various Collections recently 
purchased in Spain, Italy, France, Germany and Holland; com- 
bining a variety of Books of extreme rarity, utility and curiosity ; 
numerous specimens of early printing, among which are Le:&icons, 
Grammars, Bibles, Works with Copper and Wood Engravings that 
have hitherto escaped the researches of Bibliographers, a few 
early Books printed on Vellum, some rich illuminated Missals, 
valuable historical Works in various languages, including many 
oo Northern Literature; a good collection of learned Works and 
Classics, editiones principes, &c. &c. remarkable fine copies of 
Casar a Clarke^ the largest paper; Menenski Lexicon Arabico- 
Pernco Turcarum, the largest paper, of which only two copies 
were printed, the other being in the Imperial Library at Vienna; 
Voyages Pittoresques en France, Switzerland, Istria et Dalmatia, 
with the Engravings in three different states, viz., etchings, proofs 
before the letter, and prints ; fine copies of works from the Aldine 
and Elzevir presses, and a fine collection of Works in the English 
language. 

Orders for the Catalogue will be received by Messrs. Longman 
& Co. in London, and by Booksellers in every Town in the 
Country. 
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